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PREFACE. 



1 every lover of history and antiquarian 
research, there can exist few more inter- 
esting English towns than that of Col- 
chester. Eminent as the capital of a 
line of British kings — as the earliest Ro- 
man colony in our island — as a place of 
importance both in the Saxon and Norman 
times — ^as the scene of some of the most 
remarkable occurrences in the Civil Wars 
of the seventeenth cientury — and as the 
depository up to the present day of more 
Roman antiquities than any other town in 
Britain can boast — Colchester must ap- 
pear to require only the pen of the judi- 
cious antiquary and historian, in order to 
become, with more than the casual visitor 
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or enquiring resident, the subject of the 
attention and curiosity it so well deserves. 
The author of these volumes is however 
far from imagining, that he has worthily 
executed the task he proposed to him- 
self, that of at once gratifying the in- 
habitant of the Ancient Town, and the 
lover of topography and antiquities in 
general, With a more complete and succinct 
account of Colchester than has appeared 
since the elaborate work of Morant in the 
last century. But he may be allowed to 
plead for the propriety, and perhaps even 
the merit, of his undertaking, whatever 
may be the opinion formed of his success. 
He acknowledges his obligations to the 
laborious writer just mentioned, for much 
of the historical matter contained in the 
following sheets; in regard to which he 
has aspired to no higher praise, than that 
of rendering it, by compression and occa- 
sional elucidation, more useful and accept- 
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able to the modem reader. His views, 
with regard to the remoter points of British 
history, are, in some respects, he is inclined 
to believe, original ; and without arrogating 
to himself any credit for their production, 
he submits so much of them as may ap- 
pear under that character, to the consider- 
ation of the candid antiquary. As relates 
to all the modem features of the Town, 
every practicable assistance has been de-> 
rived from personal inspection, and the 
very kind commimications of several re- 
spectable inhabitants. Among the latter, 
he must be permitted to particularise R» 
D. Mackintosh, Esq. M. D.; the Rev. C. 
R Mustard, B. A.; F. T. Abell, B. Stmtt, 
and F. Smythies, Esqrs.; whose favours 
and attentions, and the friendly offices of 
many other obliging residents, he will hold 
in his most grateful remembrance. 

It may be scarcely necessary to add, 
that the engravings accompanying the 
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work, being by an Artist whose illustra- 
tions of topographical subjects have ob- 
tained deserved celebrity^ \¥ill be found 
real embellishments, as well as faithful 
in all points of resemblance. Conscious 
of support from the talents of this gentle^* 
man, the authot has spared no exertions 
to render these volumes, in every other 
respect, as interesting as it was in his 
power to make them : and he now consigns 
them to the Public, not without the feelings 
of incompetency proper to such occasions, 
yet neither without so much confidence in 
the candour and kindness of his readers, 
as the favourable reception of his previous 
efforts in this class of literature must as 
properly inspire. 
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HISTORY OF COLCHESTER. 



CHAP. I. 

SITUATION, NATURAL ADVANTAGES, AND GENE- 
RAL APPEARANCE. ORIGIN: AND HISTORY, FROM 
TUB EARLIEST TIMES, TO THE DEPARTURE Of 
THE ROMANS tliOM BRITAIN. 



1 HE ancient, and in so many respects interesting town 
of Colchester, in Essex, is situated in the north- 
eastern part of that county: in lat. 51 deg. 55 min. 
North; and in the first meridian of East longitude, cal- 
culated from London. Its distance from the Metropolis 
of the British Empire, is 5 1 miles. 

The Site of this town possesses several advantages. 
For, while it stands so near the sea, as to derive from 
that circumstance nearly all the benefits that accrue 
from a situation upon the coast itself, it is sufficiently 
inland to be protected from noxious damps and marine 
vapours. Extending its buildings up the North and 
East sides of a fine eminence, that rises gradually from 
the river Colne, it resembles most towns so situated, in 
dryness, and cleanliness, and their consequent salubrity. 
The air is. pure and good ; and the prospects of the 
surrounding country, from the most elevated parts^ 
are extensive. 
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The Soil is generally sandy ; but varies from tbat to 
gravel, and in some instances to loam or clay : by far 
the major part possesses the anti-httmid character, which 
is calculated to have a favourable effect upon the health 
of the inhabitants. 

The General Appearance of the place is pleasing and 
respectable ; and there is a pervading air of antiquity, 
"which at first sight interests the stranger. The streets are 
mostly regular and well-built; and the principal one is 
justly considered very handsome. There is more width 
and spaciousness, generally, than is common in old 
towns. It has tjeen observed, that the main street, with 
two others which unite with it transversely at its upper 
end, resemble together the shaft and arms of a cross: 
and antiquai'ians have conjectured this leading feature 
in the form of the town, (these streets being the widest 
and most important ones,) to bear relation t6 a monkish 
legend, to which we shall mox'e particularly allude in 
another pjirt of this chapter. 

Although the name given to this spot by the Britons, 
its first inhabitants, remains unfixed with positive cer- 
tainty, there are grounds for believing the existing site 
of Colchester to have been that of a town* even in 
the earliest times. For the Britons, from a period con- 
siderably prior to the invasion of Julius Csesar, were 
accustomed to rear their associated and permanent resi* 
dences on dry and hilly spots, embosomed in thick 
woods, and descending to a stream or navigable river;— 
^ description, which will exactly apply to the original 
site of Colchester. To such situations, being easily 
defensible after their manner, the successors of the 
primeval and pastoral inhabitants made resort, when 
the jealousies and divisions that arose out of a thicken- 
ing population, or the dangers that threatened from 
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foreign enemies, rendered the scattered hut upon 
the open plain, and a life entirely pastoral, at once 
insecure, and, in other respects, less desirable. Then, 
particularly on such spots as we have described, arose 
the rude British strong-hold, in all things similar to 
'^ Cassibeline's forrest-cam\), or fastnesse, misnamed a 
towne,'' to adopt the language of a quaint but ingenious' 
writer. Nay, it is not improbable, that such spots were 
selected even by the aboriginal tribes of pastoral wan* 
derers, whenever, for short periods, they congregated 
their dwellings ; being but naturally tempted to such by 
their salubrity and pleasantness, and their possession of 
the chief conveniences required by so simple a mode of 
life. And, to the advantages Here afforded for a natural 
fastness, it was necessary only, when defence became a 
primary object, to add the ditch, and earthen rampart, 
together perhaps with the strong line of sharpened 
stakes, in order to complete a fortress truly formidable, 
to any hostile race of the divided Britons ; nayy^ such 
as even the military experience of the Romans, in after 
times, found it not easy to reduce. 

The materials of which the first habitations in Britain, 
and perhaps throughout northern Europe, were com- 
posed, were undoubjiedly strong branches of trees, 
thickly interlaced with twigs or reeds, and plastered, it- 
is likely, whenever the nature of the soil would admit, 
with clay. They are supposed to have been of circular > 
form ; and that their sloping roofs, each terminating in a - 
point, were covered with the skins of wild beasts procured 
in hunting, or With the reeds so easily obtained from the 
everywhere numerous marshes. A very inconsiderable 
number of such huts — or possibly a single hut of this • 
description; reared by some straggling hunter for his 
summer residence in the woods, or by the patriarch of 

B 3 



6 HISTORY OF 

some primeval family, whose herds might obtain abun- 
dance of water from the river flowing on two sides al the 
foot of the hill — may be presumed therefore to have been 
the origin of the afterwards so important town, which 
was the Roman Camulodunum, and has become the 
i^odern Colchester. But, when foreign warfare assailed 
Qur coasts, and intestine enmities had created h6stile 
tribes, new strength was given to the residences, then 
for protection first enclosed with the trench, earth- 
ijaound, &c. ; the walls of the huts being from that period 
formed of solid timber, of which the situation of all the 
strong peaces in the thickest woods rendered the supply 
abundant. And their construction in this manner on 
the bold slope of our town's hill-side, united with their 
great numerical increase there, since the decay of 
pastoral habits, constitutes, agreeably to all the lights 
obtained from antiquarian research, the second era in 
the remote building of Colchester. 

Previously to contemplating the town at its next his- 
toric stage, it may be useful to make some brief allusion 
to the two distinct and successive races of our British 
s^ncestors, who have been too often confounded by 
antiquarian writers, to the unavoidable confusion of vast 
and inimical tribes, and the almost ludicrous agglomera- 
tion, in some instances, of hostile nations and successive 
centuries. To one of these two races, the British 
founders of Colchester may be traced with very appa- 
rent probability : while all accounts of the town at that 
early period must partake of the confusion complained 
of, without clear views first obtained of the other ; and 
of the relative local positions, very contrary character, 
and natural and acquired advantages, of both. 

The CeIiTje, there can scarcely exist a doubt, were 
the primeval possessors of the British Islands. They 
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migrated to Britain, most probably from Gaul, at a period 
totally unknown to legitimate history. During centuries 
after their original settlement here, they continued the 
strictly pastoral life to which we lately alluded; and 
were at peace with each other, it may be presumed, 
because, as the extent of the country was for a long 
time sufficient to meet all their wants, there could exist 
few or no motives for warfare. Ignorant of agriculture, 
and of the metallurgic art, mechanical instruments, and 
weapons of offence, remained, during these untold 
centuries, almost unknown ; indeed, the only evidences 
we possess of their having ever formed such instruments, 
or weapons, are the stanc'hatchets found in the cabinets 
of antiquaries, who have bestowed on them the rather 
puerile term of celts. The Phoenicians, though from 
cemote ages they traded with Britain for tin, confined 
their intercourse to an extreme point of the island; 
and the Celtee in general devoting themselves exclusively 
to their herds of cattle, could possess no inducements to 
rear towns in the interior of their country for commercial 
purposes, nor, while the population continued thin, and 
their habits of life uiichanged, would be likely to erect 
such' as the British towns have been described to be, 
from defensive motives. 

The buildings of the Celtse, nearly universally, there- 
fore, may be judged such as we have endeavoured to 
bring before the reader's eye, in our view of Colchester 
in its ^rst state. But the conflict of passions generated 
through a vast increase in the number of the inhabitants^ 
and a consequent decrease in the means of an exist- 
ence supported wholly by pasturage, at length gave 
excitement to the warlike priiK:iple but too inherent 
in mankind; while the incursions of a common enemy, 
became the source of their instruction in ail the 
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early hostile arts. The enemy alluded to were tl»e 
Belo£ of Gaul; a people, whose habits and manners 
were in many important respects entirely opposed to 
those of the Celtse ; and the date of whose £rst coming 
to this island, with hostile views, has bfcen con- 
jectured to be about the year 550 before Christy, 
though the Belgic merchants had previously established 
joaaritime settlements, with consent of the natives, ac 
several places along the southern and south-eastern 
coasts. Ere long after they had thus succeeded in 
colonizing great part of the maritime line of South* 
Britain, together perhaps with the entire Eastern coast 
of Kent, they ventured upon those inland incursions, 
which produced such important changes, both in the * 
inhabitants and face of the country exposed to the 
attacks of an enemy so formidable. Forming a 
portion of that vast Scythic swarm, which had over- 
spread nearly all southern Europe from Scandinavia, 
we see in every feature of the domestic, rural, and 
warlike practices of this enterprising people, the 
distinguishing marks of a Scythic origin. . By the time 
they arrived in Britain, they had become tolerably skil- 
ful metallurgists, and were proficients in all the then 
known arts of agriculture. Prone to war, and regarded,, 
as matter of . course, m the light of enemies by every 
people among whom their irruptions were attended with 
success, they congregated for mutual protection; and 
their agricultural habits enabled them to. derive subsist- 
ence from a portion of the earth, small in comparison 
with what must have been required by the pastoral. 
From necessity, not less than choice, they surrounded 
their associated dwellings in the woods, with the de- 
fences usual in the continental countries whence they 
migrated; and by these means, and their practice of 
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tilling some portion of the country, in the Vicinage of 
their habitations, they became the founders of regular 
towns, and of agriculture, in Britain. 

At the period of Cssar's invasion, the Britons appear 
to have been divided into the three following classes :--^ 

1. TheBelglc Britons^ descendants of the invading 
Belgae, who, besides other maritime parts, occupied the 
entire south-eastern portion of the island , (the country 
from its angular form then called that of the Cantii^ and 
which from the same appellation derives its modern name 
of Kent,) and were spread also over no small portions 
of Middlesex and Essex. Cassar describes this quarter 
of Britain as containing ah infinite multitude of people^* 
^* Hominum est infinita multitudoT are his words* — and 
the houses as very thick, built after the manner of the 
Gauls. Havinor maintained a constant commercial cor- 
respondence with the country of their descent,, these 
people were the most refined inhabitants of the island. 
And their habitations, along the coasts ^ were as superiory 
it seems reasonable to conclude, to the totuns of defence 
in the woods, which their ancestors had first introduced; 
but the use of which, among themselves, would now 
be nearly confined to the neighbourhood of their Celtic 
enemies. 

2. Those tribes of the Celtae, who, in imitation of the 
Belgse by whom they had been driven northwards or 
inland, and, for defence alike against foes of their 
own race and the settled Belgic population, had fixed 
their dwellings within forest-towns, protected by the 
fosse, mound, and palisade. This class, we may further 
imagine, had made some progress in agriculture prior to 
the arrival of the Romans ; copying the example of the 
Belgs in that respect, not less than in that of their 
modes of fortification. 

« CiBtar de Bello Gall. 
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3. Tbc descendants of the aborigiaal Celta^, who had 
retired to the most inland parts, were very numerous, 
and retained the strictly pastoral habits of their fore- 
fathers. These still resided in scattered hovels of the 
rudest kind, and subsisted on the milk of their herds, 
and the flesh of animals obtained by the chase. As 
they differed, Caesar informs us, in " language, customs, 
and laws," from the Belgse, it is the more surprising that 
antiquaries should have so frequently confounded the 
reliques, and very distinguishing peculiarities, of the 
latter people, with theirs, under the indiscriminating 
term of CtUic, 

It remains to notice to which of these three classes, 
the British founders of Colchester should be referred. 

Allowing the probability that. the site of this town 
was often that of a few temporary dwellings, even in the 
completely pastoral times of Britain, the founders o£ 
what might in any* sense be called a town here, will not 
appear to have been of earlier existence than the Second 
class ; or that, upon which necessity had engrailed the 
habit of residing within fastnesses in woods, and which 
the agricultural and warlike arts of the Belgae had pro- 
yoked to successful rivalry. Our reasons for ascribing 
the foundation of Colchester to this class, will appear 
from the following historical facts, and the inferences 
naturally drawn. from them. 

A colony of the Cantiiy ox Belgas of Kent, departed, 
it appears, at an era not precisely laid down, but subse- 
quent to the year 350 before Christ, from their original 
settlements; and, crossing the Thames, founded and gave 
name to a kingdom, which comprehended the major 
part, it is certain, of modern Middlesex and Essex. It 
must be the opinion of every one who examines and 
judges for himself^ and who consequently does not regard 
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CTery thing ante-Roman in our Island as Celtic^ that this 
colony built London, then styled Trinovaktum, or 
TaiNOBAKTUM^ (signifying the citt/ of the neW'Comers^ 
and from which their kingdom was called that of the 
TmirovANTEs.) But no such etymological or other 
deductions, will favour the belief of the same colony'» 
having founded Colchester; although the latter, prior to 
Caesar'f arrival, had become of more than equal conse- 
quence to the former, and a place, therefore, their found-- 
ation of which, if they had founded it, was more likely to 
have been handed down to us. Yet, that a town, on the 
site of existing Colchester, called Cam-a-laun-uidcn, 
(the tovM on the Hill, at the uinding of a River,) 
was founded, at a time not distant from that marked by 
the ri$e of infant London, is nearly indisputable. Had 
it been built by the Trinovantes, or Cantian colony 
above mentioned, it would have been as likely to confer 
a name upon their kingdom as Trinovantum. The 
natural probability, therefore, is, that its real founders 
were a tribe of the old Celtic inhabitants; who might rear 
it soon after the building of Trinovantum, (and before 
the Kentish Belgae could extend their conquests beyond 
Middlesex,) upon the model of the grand fortress of the 
restless '* new-comers,'' and as a check to their anticipa^ 
ted advancing incursions. The situations of Colchester 
and London are similar in this, that both are formed by 
the slope of an eminence to a navigable river: — both, at 
the period of their foundation, were embosomed in thick 
woods;— -and while these several circumstances, in the 
case of London, would unite to constitute the attractions 
known to have been so peculiarly coveted by the Belgic 
adventurers, in that of Colchester, they would mark 
out one of the spots, by nature furnished for the de» 
spending Ccltae with the advantages of which their 
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enemies had so dexterously availed themselves, and 
inpite them to rear their forest-town, the strength and 
celebrity of which should rival those of the already 
far-famed Trinovantum. 

There are some farther historical data, which seem 
to confirm our idea. Whether Cam-a-laiin-uidun was 
deprived of its independence in the contest with the 
Trinovantes, falling, with all southern Essex, and at 
least eastern Middlesex, into their hands ; — or whether, 
as is clearly possible, it formed a part of the Celtic 
kingdom of the Cassi^ which comprehended poiitions 
of Middlesex, Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, and 
perhaps also the northern parts of Essex ; — ^there exist 
not authorities to enable us to ascertain. It' may be 
remarked, however, that the territory maintained by 
the retreating Cassi, when dispossessed by their enemies 
of their own, would naturally take the form, which 
Che portion of each of the counties mentioned, nearest 
the Trinovantian kingdom, will describe; namely, a 
curvCf extending from the north bank of the Thames 
west of Trinovantum, to the German Ocean north-east 
of Cam-a-laiin-iiudun ; — spreading every practicable way 
from the seat of the hoistile force in the centre, ^nd 
when an after king of the Cassi, the renowned Cassivel« 
laun, or Cassibelaun, taking advantage of the experience 
in war his subjects had acquired through long practice 
with their foes, over-ran the country of the Trinovantes, 
and, recovering all the ancient possessions of his king- 
dom, became master of Trinovantum itself, he transferred 
the seat of government from that city, to no other place 
than Cam-a-laiin-uidun! — affording us a strong pre- 
sumption in this, that th» spot he fixed upon, in prefer- 
ence to Trinovantum, from whence to administer his 
government as king of the Trinovantes, (to which title he 
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was elevated after his conquest,) had been his capital 
when merely king of the Cassi. And if the justice 
of this last inference be admitted, the argument leaps 
thence at once to the conclusions, that Cam-a-laun- 
uiduh had all along formed part of the territory of the 
Cassi, and not of the Trinovantes; had been founded, 
for defence against the latter, by the former people; and 
should be referred to the Celtic, and not the Belgic 
Britons, for its origin. 

Cassivellaun's establishment in Cam-a-laiin-ui'dun as 

king of the Trinovantes, took place smout theyear 100 

before Christ. He had caused the former Trinovantian 

king, Ludy the Imanuentius of Caesar, to be put to death; 

a circumstance also related with the addition, that Cas- 

sivellaun and Lud were brothers ; the improbability of 

which near relationship must strike ever}^ one, who 

reflects that they were the kings of hostile tribes, whose 

- very national derivation was different. — But we hasten to 

..the important period of the Roman invasion of Britain* 

Cassivellaun, it is explicitly recorded in history, was 

chosen general-in-chief of the united Celtic and Belgic 

Britons; upon the news of Caesar's hostile intentions. In 

this choice, the various and so long contending tribes, at 

length awakened to the sense that unanimity was their 

only safeguard, gave unequivocal proof how highly 

they esteemed the military talents of the Trinovantian 

king. But, either struck with terror at the Roman 

name, or permitting themselves to yield to envy and 

jealousy of their. commander, the petty princes. under 

. hiril soon drew off their forces, and either retired into 

the interior, or made submissions to the enemy. Till 

at length, Cassivellaun, finding himself daily *growing 

weaker, embraced the terms offered him by Caesar, and 

gave hostages for his fidelity to the Roman power; and 

c 
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Caesar him&elf then returning into Gaul, thus ended his 
first expedition to Britain. 

The conditions of peace were not perhaps very strictly 
observed by the Britons; for the next year saw the 
imperial eagles once more planted on their shores. 
This second attempt was followed up with more zeal 
and good fortune than the first; Caesar, who had not 
hitherto penetrated beyond Kent and Surrey, now 
crossing the Thames, though not without difficulty and 
a vigorous opposition, and entering the Trinovantian 
territory. At this, the Trinovantes themselves, thinking 
the opportunity favourable for withdrawing- their forced 
allegiance to a prince, with whom they bad formerly 
been at open enmity as king of the Cassi, sent secret 
messengers to the Roman general, throwing them- 
selves upon his clemency, and desiring him to appoint 
Mandubrace, elder son of their late monarch Imanuen- 
tins, to reign over them instead of Cassivellaun. Man- 
dubrace, it should be noticed, had fied to Caesar in 
Gaul immediately upon the fall of his father ; and, it is 
probable, had from the first instigated his willing pro- 
tector to lead the Roman legions to Britain. Caesar 
readily granted this request of the Trinovantes ; and 
proceeded immediately to reduce the xeigning king, 
who firmly awaited the approach of his enemies in his 
capital. 

It was now that the rude strength of Cam-a-lailn- 
uidun as a British fortress, was to approve itself against 
the regular attacks of a Roman army. The result must 
be anticipated : the place was forced by the Romans, 
and Mandubrace victoriously seated upon his fathet's 
throne. As regards the farther history of Cassivellaun, 
authors vary ; some saying, that he was permitted to 
continue in the sovereignty of the Trinovantes until his 
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death, while Mandubrace accompanied Cassar to Rome ; 
others, that Mandubrace was reinstated, as we have 
said. Supposing the latter account the most correct^ as \ 
it is certainly the most probable, it seems not unlikely 
that Cassivellaun though deprived of the Trinovantian > 
kingdom, retained for the rest of bis life quiet possession - 
of that of the Cassi ; though not of its supposed ancient 
seat, Cam-a-laiin-ui'dun, which became the residence of 
the restored race of princes. 

The successor of Mandubrace was Tenuant, his bro- 
ther, Lud's second son. Of this prince nothing memo- 
rable is recorded. He was succeeded by his son 
Cunobilin, or Cunobeline, (for his name is thus differ^ 
«utly spelt upon his coins,) who was greatly attached, 
to the Romans, and punctually continued the tribute: 
liis uncle Mandubrace had contracted to raise for the 
imperial government. During his youih, it is said^ 
Cunobeline had been led by curiosity, and the desire of 
self-improvement, to Rome; and, attending Augustus. 
Caesar in his wars, had grown into that emperor's parti- 
cular favour, and been saluted by the Roman people with 
the name of Friend of the Commonwealth. Acquiring a 
knowledge of the Roman arts from his residence at the , 
imperial capital, he employed thetn, when seated on his 
father's throne, in conveying the memory of his own 
name and the services he had rendered his people, to 
posterity. A great number of his coins, in gold, silver, 
and brass, are extant ; some bearing ears of com on the 
reverse, to signify the improvements he introduced in 
agriculture; others impressed with armed heads, &c., 
implying, it is supposed, that he was the first to array 
his soldiers in the Roman manner* 

Under the auspices of Cunobeline, Cam-a-laiin-uidun, 
which about this time, it is likely, was first Latinised 
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into Camulodunum, became a worthy seat of so en^ 
lightened a governor. Embellishment, until now, had 
not been regarded in the construction of its buildings; 
the town having from the first been raised in the manner 
of a wood-fortress, and neither Cassivellaun, nor his 
two immediate successors, having possessed taste or 
knowledge for architectural improvement. But with 
Cunobeline arose structures built after the Roman 
manner; and all the arts of peace flourished beneath his 
wise. protection and encouragement. 

Camulodukum, by which name we shall now dis« 
tinguish our town, is first mentioned in history in the 
account of the warlike visit paid to Britain by the 
emperor Claudius, which took place about 44 yearfr 
after the birth of Christ. The occasion of the imperial 
visit was this. Cunobeline being dead, his son Guiderius 
had succeeded to the government of the Trinovantes.' 
But Admiiiius, another son of Cunobeline, who had been 
banished for mal-practices in the late reign, and had 
taken refuge with the Roman government, having been 
joined at Rome by other British fugitives, t|iey unitied 
their endeavours to persuiide Claudius to undertake a 
thorough reduction of the island. Jealous of their influ- 
ence with the emperor, and possibly suspecting the end 
to which it was applied, ambassadors were sent from 
Britain, demanding the. restoration of the traitors; which 
Claudius refusing, the Britons retaliated by withholding 
the accustomed tribute. This afforded the very pretext 
for an invasion, which the emperor secretly desired: 
Plautius, an experienced general, was immediately dis? 
patched to lead the enterprise, in quality of lieutenant 
to Claudius, who himself promised to follow, if he found 
himself too weak to complete it. 

Plautius experienced all the difficulties that were 
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anticipated; and, though he gained several battles, in 
the last of which Guiderius was slain, he found the 
opposition of the Britons, far from abating, only to 
become more obstinate; consequently, he fulfilled his 
instructions, in sending for the emperor. Claudius, 
embarking with a large force, speedily arrived; and 
taking the command of both armies, passed the 
Thames, and encountered the Britons on the opposite 
shore. The latter were discomfited. Claudius pursued 
his victory by marching to Camulodunum, which he 
took; planted there a Colony of his veterans; and 
reduced this part of the island to the form of a 
Roman province. From this period, Colchester is fre- 
quently termed Colonia, (by way of eminence,) and 
CoLONiA Camulodunum: — for we shall waste no 
time in reviving the argument, as to whether Colchester 
in reality was this celebrated Colonia; — a point, which 
may be considered fully settled in its favour. Together 
with the rest of th^ province thus formed, it was hence- 
forth deprived of its ancient freedom and independent 
government; and subjected to the command of govern- 
ors sent from Rome; viz. a Legatus, or Propraetor, 
Procurator, Quaestor, Tribuni, &c.; who levied such 
taxes and contributions as the senate thought proper 
to impose.* 

* The colonies planted bj the Romans were of three kinds; 1. 
Civil; 2. Militarj; 3. Mixed. — The Civil Colonies consisted only 
of Roman citizens, drawn oot of the oitj, and planted in places from 
which the former inhabitants had been removed. These had- all the 
privileges of the citj of Rome, and the same kind of magistrates 
and goyernment. CA» Gfttttw.^*— The Military Colonies were 
snoh as the Teterau soldiers were settled in, as the reward of long 
service ; of which kind were tlie colony here at Camalodanom, and* 
snbseqaentlj* the colonies at York, Chester, Caerlon, &c.— ifixed 
Colonies wert those, wherein Roman citizens and the natives were 
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After a short stay of sixteen days in the island, 
during which, by disarming the refractory, and shewing 
marks of favour to the submissive.^ he did much to con- 
solidate the infant power of Rome in Britain, Claudius 
departed ; leaving Plautius his first pro-praetor, with 
instructions to prosecute the entire reduction of the 
country with new vigour. The success of this able 
lieutenant in obeying his instructions, it belongs not to 
the present work to describe ; our attention being more 
properly directed to the state of Camulodunum, as the 
immediate seat of government of the Romans. 

The gratitude of the Britons to the emperor, for bis 
various instances of lenity just mentioned, — aided per- 
haps by the exalted ideas, which the iimgnificence of the 
imperial person, attendants, and armaments, had impres- 
sed upon them, — was so extraordinary and unqualified, 
that they erected a temple to him in this town, and ho- 
noured him as a god* As this erection was much aided, 

mixed together ; and tbongb these had not the name, jet bad thej 
the pmileges of colomes. Of the latter kind, Bishop StUllnglleet 
conclades London to have been ; which was nobile emporium in the 
time of Tacitas, (Tac. Arm.) having so soon experienced the ad- 
vantages of its flitaation for trade, and its consequent attractions to a 
concoorse.both of Romans and natives . (^ JBp. St%Uingfleet*8 Discourse 
of the Ttue Antiquity of London t p. 533, ifc.) — The planting of the 
colony at Camulodanam is said to have lieen commemorated bj a 
medal of Clandins; having, on one side, the emperor's effigy, with the 
inscription, TI. CLAVD. CAES. AVG. GER. P.M. TR. P. XII. 
IMP. XIIX. : reverse, a plough drawn by an ox and a cow yoked, 
driven by a man ; to represent the ceremony of describing with apIongU 
the circait of the intended station : above, COL. CAMALODON. 
AVG. (Camden.) — The spelling, CttmAlodon, howcTer, with other 
circumstances, would render it doubtful if the Colony qf Camulodu- 
mum were that whose founding was thus intended to be recorded. 

* '* Parum est quod Templum in Britannia habet, qood Kunc Bar- 
bari colont, et nt Deam orant." (Seneca, Claud. CasJ-^The deriva- 
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no doubt, if not in great measure performed, by Roiiian 

artificers, there is reason to believe it to have been the 

first regular specimen of the architecture of that nation 

in Britain. In numerous other respects, the colony 

90on gave evidence of a refined and luxurious people; 

for, says an author before quoted, '^ Camalodunum, the 

standing court, or palace-roiall, of their (the Trinovan- 

tian) kings, was now become the centre of pleasant 

retirements for the Romans, not the rendevous of their 

power* — The outward state of the towne seemed very 

flourishing. For besides the old palace, and other 

buildings of the Briianns, (for the Romans, saith Sigo* 

nius, did not use to destroy the buildings they found,) 

it had a senate-house for consultations, a theater for* 

playes, that goodlie temple of Claudius, and, as well 

they as the rest, undoubtedlie answerable in some mear 

sure to the Roman magnificence. — The colonie lay open 

on all sides, the better to enjoy free walks and aer 

about. — Yet safetie was not altogether neglected, though 

pleasiirie was rather sought than strength. It had no 

tioD of Camalodaniim from the British Cam-a-Iaun-mdan, is so simple 
and rational, that we should make no allnsion to what Camden '' dares 
hardlj imagine" — that <* this name was imposed npon CamalodO'- 
nnm of the God Camulua'* — bad not the idea been latelj revived in 
an ingenious pamphlet, published at Colchester bj £» W» A. Haj, 
Esq. A. B.) on occasion of the discoverj of a beautiful monument of 
Roman Sculpture in the grounds of the Essex aiid Colchester Hos- 
pital. Camden's bardly-ventured inference, is deduced from the fact 
that Mars was worshipped under the name of Camnlns, and from the 
inscription Camulo Deo-Sancto et Foriissimo: but we consider Df. 
Salmon's suggestion infinitely more probable, that, "as Claudius 
WM deified, and had a temple here, — Camulo maj stand for Comu/o- 
duni, according to the Roman practice of cutting words short. And 
Claudius may be the Deus Sanctus and Fortiasimus,'' ^c, — nay, what 
can be more likely than that he was» if history is only correct ill 
informing us of his deification by the abject fixitona? 
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trench, no pftKiadOy nor other defencei aUout itself; but 
it had the majestie of the Roman name (a reputed wall 
of brasse) the awe of a fresh conquest, add sundrie 
strengths in the marches, or pale of the province, 
where the Roman garrisons watcht, and warded, in 
castles, sconces, and other presidiarie places.'** 

It may be interesting, if we attempt in this place to 
trace the line of the* '* sundrie strengths in the pale of 
the province," here intended to be alluded to: at the 
same time that we enquire into the probable truth of 
those observations of our author, that '* the colonie lay 
open on aU Mes;" and that it '' had no trench, no pali- 
sado, nor other defence, about itself/' Camulodunum, 
at the first settlement of the province, must have stood 
on the line of the pale, since we do not hear of the 
conquerors having at that time pushed their successes 
farther: and it might not be difficult to shew, that, 
from its earliest occupation by the Romans, it had both 
natural defences, and was guarded, though but imper- 
fectly, where such did not exist, by works of art. The 
river Colne was a barrier provided by nature on the 
north and east of the station: and its shores, near Ca« 
mulodunum, there is good reason to believe, at various 
points, and to a considerable extent on both sides, were 
morasseSy of which the traces are yet visible. The histo- 
rian Morant even considers it probable, that the Walls 
of Colchester, (of which we shall hereafter speak at 
large) were originally built b]^ the Romans. But, waving 
argument upon this point — since, although their area 
very closely affects the Roman form, many circum- 
stances render it unlikely that they were built so early 
as the period we are contemplating-— the probability re- 

mainS| that the ancient defences of the British town, the 
* £dm. Bolton : Nero Ccs«r« pp. 120» 121« 
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fosse and earthen rampart, were in being at the time of 
the imperial settlement; and it is ratioj^al to think that 
the colonists would strengthen and preserve, rather thaa 
destroy them. Remains of such defences, which, from 
their regularity, appear to be either Roman, or to have 
been re-modelled by Roman hands, are to be seen to 
this day without the line of wall noith of the town. 

To enter more fully into the consideration of this* 
subject. — Eastward of the colony,^ the depth of the 

olne, the nature of its shores, and the steepness of 
the ancient ascent (which even in late years it was 
found necessary to moderate) to the site of the town, 
might be deemed to afford sufficient protection. But, 
northward, the yet existing fosse and mound added to 
the natural defences of the river, an4 a wide morass ; and 
similar earthen works are still visible on the western 
side. On the latter side also, and on the south, were 
the extensive castra, castella, axtd prasidioj spoken of by 
Tacitus, to be mentioned in our description of Lexden, 
a suburban adjunct to the present town of Colchester. 
It is to be observed, that the northern and western were 
the sides chiefly liable to be attacked by the neighbouring 
Britons : the former, by the Iceni of Norfolk and Suffolk ; 
the latter, both by them, and by the still warlike and 
powerful Cassi; whose principal seat, since Caesar's 
reduction of Cassi vellaun, had been the St. Alban\of 
modern Hertfordshire, which afterwards became the 
Roman Verulam. The country south and south-west- 
ward of the station, the Romans having advanced to the 
conquest of Camulodunum from the Thames, was in a 
degree subjected to them ; yet, for security against the 
imperfectly subdued natives of that quarter, strong 
ramparts were carried from their westernmost works 
(which extended into the existing Stanway parish) a3 far 
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as Mersey Island. The total want of natural defences 
On the west, accounts for the situation of a most important 
camp in that direction; at once to serve the purposes' 
0f observation, and of shelter in the event of any sudden 
Calamity. And the probability that the coast and 
county of Essex, as far north and north*eastward as the 
course of the Colne from Camulodunum to its mouth, - 
were, at the formation of the colony, in the hands of the 
Romans^ may explain why the eastern side of the town 
was left to its natural defences only : for the west bank 
of that river was thus possessed by the colonists from 
their principal seat to the sea; and the difficulty of an 
enemy's fording it from the opposite shore would increase, 
from its increasing width and depth, as it flowed onward 
from the station to its outlet. 

In proceeding from the consideration of the Roman 
defences at or near Camulodunum, to those which may 
be judged to have guarded the pale of their tirst-formed 
province in Britain, a more immediate connection with 
the history of the town will eventually appear^ than may 
be at first sight evident. Commencing our description 
of the defensive line at the Colne's mouth on the eastern 
coast, we repeat the remark, that it was very probably 
constituted by that river only, until it reached the 
northern side of Camulodunum. The fosse there formed 
in addition, whether originally British or Roman, has 
been alluded to. The river continued thence to be 
the boundary, until it passed opposite Lexden; from 
whence ramparts were stretched towards, and ultimately 
carried beyond it, as far as to the south bank of the 
Stour. The waters of the latter river were thus made a 
defence of the colony from the Iceni of Suffolk ; and at 
the time this was effected, which was probably ulterior 
to the first occupation of the settlement, that angle of 
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the county which is formed by the Stour, the Colne^ 
and the Ocean, was doubtless added to the province* 
It appears extremely likely, the northward approaches 
being thus secured, that the frontier, as it gradually 
extended, next took a direction nearly due west from 
Lexden, to where the river Stort divides the present 
Essex and Hertfordshire • A grand object with the 
Romans would naturally be, to take up their defensive 
positions upon rivers of such a degree of magnitude, as, 
in the then state of the country, would render their 
waters themselves no mean defences from the attacks of 
the rude inhabitants. The Colne ceased to be a river of 
this description at Camulodunum ; nor was there another 
calculated by situation to form a natural boundary an4 
protection of their conquests from the Iceni, nearer 
than the Stour; nor, from the Cassi, nearer than the 
Stort. To this latter river, therefore, they constructed 
a road, or military Stone'tsay ; from which the parish of 
StanyvsLy, adjoining Lexden, yet takes i^me. This 
military way they very probably defended, at proper 
distances, by camps and forts for garrisons; although, 
(the present road through Coggeshall, Braintree, and 
Dunmow, to Bishop's Stortford, having long since ruQ 
upon or very near its line,) the hand of cultivation and 
improvement has in great measure effaced their remainsi. 
However, both at Coggeshall and Dunmow, and at the 
seat of Lord Maynard, near the latter place especially, 
numerous vestiges of the Romans have been discovered. 
But, ueaip the Stort, upon the Essex side, at the distance 
of about two miles south from Hockerill, commences 
A complete series of Roman works; which, taking a 
southward direction, and keeping the eastern side until 
beyond the junction of the Stort with the Lea, after- 
wards cross the stream, apparently from the conceived 
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necessity of conuecting the chain with a town of so 
much importance as Trinovantum. We shall trace this 
series of defensive works in detail ; observing, by the 
way, that, at nearly its commencement, it very naturally 
falls in with the curvilinear frontier, before surmised to 
be that of the Trinovantes from the Cassi. 

The first, is that just mentioned as situated about two 
miles south from Hockerill. It appears to have been a 
Camp, of oblong form ; and is at present known by the 
name ot Wall bury. About five miles lower on the 
river, at a place called Latton, are evidences of the 
ancient existence of a Station; which, from its being 
seated on an eminence, that would seem to have been 
formerly almost surrounded by the waters of the Stort» 
was at first, it is probable, a British strong-hold, and 
was only improved to their military purposes by the 
Romans. In the contiguous fields, appears to have 
been situated a regular Roman town, from the number 
of coins, and other antiquities, both Roman and 
British, that have been discovered on the spot, at the 
d<;pth of a few feet from the surface. Every cii^ 
cumstance connected with these discoveries, tends 
to shew, both that this was one of the earliest settle- 
ments of the imperial conquerors, and that they re- 
tained it for a very long period. The British coins are 
principally those of Cunobeline,) another evidence in 
favour of the line assumed to be that of the Trinovantian 
frontier;) while the Roman series commences with 
Claudius, who formed the province, and is carried 
down to Valentinian.* About a mile north-east of this 
station, are to be seen the remains of Roman build* 

* An extremely fine head of Silenus^ in bronze, Niras of the 
immber of the antiqaitiefl fooiid here: it is now U the possession of 
the Earl of Guildford. 
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ings, formed of brick and flint-stones, wtich were 
discovered about three years since by some labourers, 
in making^a ditch. 

Crossing the Lea, after it has received the waters of 
the Stort, opposite Broxbourne, we at this place again 
meet with Roman military works; and the like occur 
at Cheshunt,* where, in a field called Kilsmore, is to 
be seen part of a vallum, with its regular fosse of an 
oblong figure. Lastly, the traces of such are still visible 
in the fields near Islington ; at a distance from London, 
or Trinovantum, not greatly diflfering from that of the 
grand western camp of Lexden, from Camulodunum. 
Until within a very few years, these latter works gave 
the figure, in a very perfect state, of the prcttorivm^ with 
other features, of a Roman camp: the object of con* 
structing which, may be presumed to have been the 
security of the station Trinovantum. For it is not likely, 
though it has been supposed, that they constituted a mere 
temporary or night*encampment of a Roman army ; since 
there yet exist contiguous embankments, appearing, from 
their direction, to have connected these with other and 
probably more extensive works, whose purposes must 
have been foreign to those of a simple night-camp. 

But to resume our historical details, from which we 
have wandered in the pursuit of hypotheses, that, like 
the similar productions of so many antiquaries, may by 
many be esteemed mere difficiks nygce; though such 
labours, even when directed to objects the most appa- 
rently trifling, are seldom without a degree of interest 
and utility, when they tend to- illustrate facts,; but very 
darkly presented to us by the historic page. 

Plautius being recalled about the year of Christ 48^ 

* Domesdaj-Book gives eTidence of the Roman origin of thhi 
place in the appellation of Cestre-hani, 
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and P. Ostorius Scapula appointed to the pro-pn&torsbip 
in his room, those of the Britons who had not as yet 
learned the full terrors of a contest with the Romans, 
presuming upon the supposed unwillingness of Ostorius 
to take the 0eld, with troops unknown to him, in the 
beginning of winter, (which was the season of his 
arrival,) began to make fierce incursions upon the con- 
quered parts of the island, as well as upon such native 
tribes as had entered into alliance with the Romans. 
But Ostorius, by active measures, soon put an end to 
these hostile movements; and secured the fruits of his 
successes, by disarming all whom he suspected, and 
placing garrisons to watch their future conduct. 

Such garrisons were thorns in the sides of the sub- 
jected, and even of those who had been the friendly 
Britons. Of the latter class, the Iceni, inhabiting 
the counties now called Norfolk and Suffolk, were 
most disgusted at the new rigours of their haughty 
allies; and this warlike people found but little difficulty 
in forming an offensive league with the adjoining nations 
against their former friends. Vain, however, proved 
this, and every other such effort of the natives against too 
powerful a foe: Ostonus obtained new triumphs; and, 
to maintain his once again extended conquests, the 
veteran colonists at Camulodunum were transported to 
the borders of the Silures, or inhabitants of South 
Wales. But they either returned, it would appear, to- 
their first station, or else that others were placed there 
in their room. 

Nothing of interest relative to the colony, occurs until 
the pro-praetorship of Suetonius Paulinus, the fifth who 
held that office in Britain, and a man of singular con- 
duct and reputation. His first warlike exploit, (A.D.61.) 
was the reduction of the Isle of Anglesea, at that time the 
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usual resort and hiding-place of the vanquished Britons ; 
vrho, being now driven from the farthest boundary of 
Wales, could alone retreat to this last residence and 
shelter of the ministers of their religion, the Druids. But 
while he was employed in this distant conquest, the Iceni 
once more rose in arms; and drew over the British 
inhabitants of the Roman province, together with some 
other nations, to engage in one common revolt. The 
chief causes of this insurrection, of which the effects 
gave so terrible an example to the Romans, of what 
men, driven to desperation by wanton tyranny, will do 
for revenge and freedom, were as follow. 

The Iceni, until late events, had been allowed ta 
retain their own king : and Prasutagus, their last mon- 
arch, long famed for his riches, had left the Roman 
Emperor co-heir with his two daughters: hoping, by this, 
expedient, to secure those princesses in the possession of 
at least what he bequeathed to them ; and his kingdom 
from the encroachments of those ambitious neigh- 
bours, whose immediate vicinage, and daily extended 
power, afforded him just reason for regarding the 
future with apprehension. But the consequences of 
these precautionary measures, were the reverse of what 
had been anticipated. Under pretence of taking pos- 
session of the Emperor's inheritance, the Roman Pro- 
curator, together with the centurions, their servants, and 
under-officers, in the absence of their superior Paulinus, 
inflicted all possible indignities upon the family of the 
deceased king. Bgadicea, the afflicted widow, resent- 
ing their insolence and extortion, was ordered to be 
scourged like a slave; and the chastity of her daughters 
was violated. As if the whole kingdom had been left 
to the absolute disposal of the Romans, the chiefs of 
the Iceni were deprived, of their paternal estates, and 

J> 2 
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the relatives of the royal race in particular treated as 
the meanest of slaves. In fine, the territory of the 
Iceni became a perfect Roman province, placed under 
the authority of one of the worst and most rapacious 
of the imperial governors. 

The Trinovantes also, or old inhabitants of the pro- 
vince, had not been without strong causes for complaint, 
especially since the Procurator Catus had been in office. 
Besides, they could not help regarding the colony at 
Camulodunum as the standing badge of their slavery 
to a foreign power; and the temple of Claudius as a 
fortress, built to ensure their perpetual bondage, whose 
rapacious priests would not abate their demands for its 
support, until the ruin of the people they pretended to 
serve by religious offices, became the consequence of 
their unrestrained greediness. With little persuasion, 
therefore, were they induced to join the league against 
their enslavers; and the extirpation of the colony was 
on all hands resolved upon. 

Meanwhile, the Romans at Camulodunum were 
struck with consternation at the danger impending over 
them. Their Pro-praetor, and the main body of their 
army, far from them; and their Procurator unable 
to afford them more than a very feebfe assistance; 
they abandoned themselves to despair, and took no 
even the precautionary measures of adding to the 
incompetent defences of the town itself, nor of sending 
away their aged, women, and children. Neither 
were prodigies wanting, to increase^ the general alarm: 
preternatural events and appearances were related, 
both among the Romans and the Britons; serving as 
greatly to encourage the latter, as to strike terror into 
the hearts of the former. Tacitus* is particular in his 

* Annalf. 
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mention of these wonders. The statue of the goddess 
Victory at Camulodunuro, he tells as, without any 
visible cause, fell down, and turned backward, as if 
yielding to the enemy. Enthusiastic women foretold 
the approaching destruction. Strange noises were 
heard in the council-house; bowlings resounded in the 
theatre; and an apparition was seen in the aestuary of 
the Thames, of a colony destroyed. Moreover, the sea 
looked bloody ; and, in the ebb, effigies of human bodies 
were left on the shore. 

In the midst of the universal confusion and dismay, 
arrived intelligence that the Britons, headed by Boa* 
dicea, the intrepid queen of the Iceni, -were in full 
march for the Colony, and sweeping all before them; 
Even then, though their fate so evidently depended upon 
the vigour and prudence of the measures to be at the 
moment resolved upon, distraction continued to pervade 
the councils of the Romans: so that they availed not 
themselves of the solitary refuge remaining to th^m 
in a place not regularly fortified, that of their Camp at 
Lexdcn ; in which, it is very probable, they might have 
withstood the torrent of the enemy, until such time as 
succours should arrive. Thus, notwithstanding all the 
information received beforehand, they were surprised in 
the town ; the Britons surrounding it on all sides, and 
entering,' with little diffic.ulty, wherever it had been left 
unguarded, in this terrible exigence, the garrison threw 
themselves into the temple of Claudius; which, after 
a little less than hopeless defence of two days, they 
were compelled to surrender at discretion. Catus, the 
Procurator, whose covetousness, and the consequent 
hatred of the province, had been one main cause of this 
calamity, was already fled into Gaul: and Petilius 
Cerialis^ Lieutenant of the niiuh legion, coming to the 

D 3 
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assistance of the colony, was routed ; his infantry pat 
to the sword; though he himself, with the horse, 
exerted sufficient generalship to escape to the Camp, 
in which he actually appears to have maintained himself 
until the return of the Propraetor. Being thus victorious 
on all hands, the Britons gave a loose to vengeance ; 
slaughtering, without remorse, their late oppressors; 
and mercilessly destroying every monument of the 
Roman sway at Camulodunum. 

Animated by these successes, Boadicea reserved .to 
lead her troops to the destruction of all the other impe« 
rial stations in Britain* In pursuance of this resolution^ 
she marched along the military StonC'Toay, already 
spoken of as the probable boundary of the province 
at its formation; bending her vengeful steps towards 
the chief town of the Cassi, which the Romans, in 
the time of Plautius, had converted into their well* 
known municipium of Verulam.* The military way 

* A Municipium was a town, whose inhabitants had been made 
honorary citizens of Rome, without any abridgment of their former 
liberties, or alteration of their original laws and' internal gorern^ 
ment. (A, Gellhu.) — The ad?anoement of Yemlam, at the earijT 
period jost spoken of, to the pecnliar honours of a free city, although 
imputed to its attachment to the Roman government, and the essential 
aids it afforded the Roman arms, is a circumstance, certainly, that 
strikingly intimates its previous consequence. However, we cannot 
subscribe to the opinion entertained by some antiquaries, that it was 
the chief seat of the Cassi, and capital of Cassivellann, prior to th* 
overthrow of that monarch by Cae«ar; for had it been such, why 
had not the Cassian king, then recently triumphant orer the Trino- 
vantes, made Verulam the metropolis of the united kingdoms, rather 
than Camulodunnm; which latter must either have been already kit 
Cassian capital, or else but little known to him, as situated* in 
regard to Vemlam, beyond the heart of wn hitherto hostile territory? 
.But, not to revert to the consideration of a poiu]^, already disoussed 
somewhat at large, it may be sufficient to remark, that the presp«rity 
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wbteh we last^ noticed as stretching from^ Cainalox 
duQum to within a short distance of the fort of 
WaUrBury^ had been conducted onwards to the muni* 
cipium ; and thus had every facility been 'unintentionally. 
afforded, by the Romans themselves, to the retributive 
attacks of the Queen of the Iceni. Verulam was pil^ 
lagedy and destroyed: its inhabitants slaughtered: for 
the Britons, Tacitus e^cpressly says, fatigued not them- 
selves with attempting the reduction of the small 
garrisons in the forts;* but, leaving them unattacked, as 
they had done Petilius Cerialis in the castrum at Lexden, 
they hastened to the weaker though wealthier places, 
tiiere to execute their purposes of plunder and a cruel 
revenge. 

Trinovantum, by Latin authors at this time first styled 
Londinium, was the next object of attack. Being of 
inferior consequence to Camulodunum, it was not as yet 
dignified with the appellation of a colony; but was 
already famous fpr the number of merchants who re- 
sorted to it, and made it the seat of their commerce and 
their wealth. The route pursued by Boadicea to this 
town from Verulam, can only be surmised ; but there 
are several circumstances leading to the conclusion, that 
it could not have been direct. Perhaps it was at Veru- 
lam the Britons first learned, that Suetonius, the Pro- 
prietor, was hastening to the relief of the province; for, 
with the mingled precipitation, irresolution, and fear, 

of VenUam, and its readj alliance with the Romans, whtch had been 
the chief aoaroe of that prosperitj, were now the caases of its fall ; 
for these were the main stiraalauts to the cupidity, and desires, of 
vengeance, that animated the armj under Boadicea. 

* Bjr these forts maj be meant those lately alladed to, as tho 
probable defences of the Stone-waj that constitated the Britons' 
Um of march. 
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that usually accompany such barbaric enterprises, they 
would appear to have retreated, in the first instance, 
from the Roman General, whom, notwithstanding, they 
afterwards boldly attacked: and, agreeably to the esta- 
blished predilections of their race, to have determined 
that their post for defence should be in the Forest of Essex, 
since successively called that of Waltham and Epping. 
To accomplish this object, they would naturally take the 
road described by Newcome* as an ** original Roman'^ 
one, through Enfield Chace, called the Camlet way ; 
and which appears to be the same with that supposed by 
Mr. Clutterbuckf to have '^ connected Cheshunt with 
Yerulam/^ This road would conduct them to the 
grand line of the Erroin Street; whence they might make 
their way, crossing the Lea river, to the spot they seem 
to have made choice of, between the modem Waltham 
and Epping, at which to entrench themselves. For at 
this spot, are the traces of an ancient Camp, called 
Ambreys, or Ambersbury Banks, conjectured to have 
been of British origin, and which tradition indeed as- 
cribes to Boadicea. % But, hearing nothing farther of 

* History of the Abbey of St Alban. 
t History of Hettfordshire. 
t " This entrenobment is now entirely orergrown witb old oaks 
•nd bom-beams. Its figure is irregular, ratber longest from east to 
west, and on a gentle declivity to tbe sontb-east. It contains nearly 
12 acres, and is surrounded by a ditch, and high bank mocb worn by 
time; tbongb, where there are angles, tbey are still yery bold and 
high. There are no regular openings or entrances^ only in two 
places, where tbe bank has been oat through, and the ditch filled 
up very lately, in order to make a straight road from Debden Green 
to Epping Market. Tbe boundaries between tbe parishes of Waltham 
and Epping, ran exactly through the middle of this entrenchment.** 
(Gough^a Camden, J -^Jn A field not far from this camp, whose sitaa- 
tlon is near tbe 15th mile-stone, was found a very curious gold coin, 
certainly Britiib, and apparently of about the age of CoiiobeliBe. 
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Suetonius, their first intention of attacking London would 
revive. Perhaps the road they then selected, after re-^ 
crossing the Lea, was part of a Roman way, which, it 
has been conjectured, was formed along the line of the 
Stort, and of the forts we lately particularised ; leading, 
at Bishop's Stortford, from the Stone-way, by Wall-bury, 
Lattoo, Broxbourne, and Cheshunt, to Enfield; at which 
latter place it joined the Ermin Street, and thence con- 
ducted to London. It is certain that ho trace of a Roman 
or other ancient road, has ever been discovered in what 
is now called Epping Forest; through which, presuming 
that the Britons marched from Boadicea's Camp to- 
X«ondon, they- must have proceeded, had they not taken 
the road just supposed. This whole account of the 
probable motions of the Britons under the Queen of the 
Iceni, ader their destruction of Verulam, is unconfirmed, 
vre grant, by any passages in Roman authors ; yet, unless 
vfG conceive of their having made some such detour 
upon their march, it is not easy to imagine why Sueto- 
nius, whose road from Anglesea lay through Verulami 
did not intercept their progress, and attack them before 
they reached London, since his first object was to pre- 
serve that place from their fury. His arrival at London 
before the Britons, must prove that, had they taken the 
same line of march, he could have met with them had 
he thought proper; and the inference is natural, that, 
as he did not so meet with them, their route must have 
been difierent from his own, and was probably c onceakd 
from him. The suppositions we have ventured upon 
will clear many difficulties: they will account for the 
fact, that Suetonius, though he was beyond Verulam 
when the Britons marched from thence, was enabled to 
reach the point at which both armies ultimately aimed 
prior to their arrival | and they will explain the subse- 
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quent steps of the Proprstor, when, finding it expedient 
to sacrifice London to the ^general safety, he chose a 
spot for engaging the enemy, which he must have 
passed at a very small distance on his way from Veru- 
lam; and at which, therefore, had the Britons advanced 
by the same road, he could have at first engaged them, 
and rendered so costly a sacrifice unnecessary. 

With a courage and self-possession truly admirable, 
Suetonius had fought his way through hostile nations, 
until he arrived, as has been said, at the chief commer- 
cial town of the Trinovantes. Here he. was at first in« 
determined whether to abide the coming of the Britons, 
or, by resigning this one place more to their fury, to 
render their eventual destruction the more certain and- 
complete. He determined upon tiie latter course; recol- 
lecting the smallness of his force, in comparison witb 
the enemy's ; and the advantage the latter would derive 
from tlieir numbers, in so irregular a contest as must 
have ensued from his defence of the town* His deter- 
mination being made, the tears and entreaties of the* 
inhabitants for his continuance among them, proved' 
unavailing: London was destroyed; together with all 
who remained in it rather than follow the Roman ge- 
neral, or who, from weakness of sex or age, were 
unable to accompany him. At this last stage of their 
merciless progress, the Britons exceeded, if possible, 
their previous cruelties; putting to the sword, burning, 
hanging, crucifying, and, by every other method they 
could devise, consigning to destruction every Roman, 
or ally of the Romans, who fell into their hands. 
Taken altogether, not hss than 70,000 persons, it is 
computed, were slain by the insurrectionary army, 
from the commencement of its hostile movements until 
the close of its terrible caceer. 
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The position taiken up by Suetonius, i1i expectatioQ 
of the general engagement that at last took place, we 
have little doubt, was the intrenched Com/i near Isling- 
ton, before spoken of. Any person who has visited the 
elevated spot occupied by the remains of this Camp^ 
will readily admit, that no situation in the neighbour-^ 
hood of London could afford a more advantageous 
position, either for security, or as a post of observation 
for an army, awaiting an attack from an immensely 
superior force.* But, ere the actual approach of th6 
Britons, the Roman General appears to have abandoned 
this position, in favour of a spot of ground, described 
by Tacitus as accessible but by a single narrow passage, 
and defended in rear by a wood; being sensible that, 
thus situated, he should have an enemy in front alone; 
while, the plain being open, there would be nothing to 
fear from ambuscades.f The complete victory which en- 

* Of the extent of this Campy when perfect, it is impossible at the 
present daj to form a oorreot idea; bat we have alreadj hesarded 
an opinion, that it was greater than wonld have answered the pur* 
poses of a temporary or mere night*station» especially for so small an 
armj as that of Saetonins, which did not exceed 10,000 men. The 
principal remaining portion of these works, until the soil was die* 
Uirbed to obtain the quantity of briok-clay and sand beneath its sar* 
face, consisted of a Prvetorticm, whieb, in sitoation, form, and aixoy 
exactly eorresponded with the description of the General's tent gives 
by Polybina, in his aeconnt of the Roman method of eastrametation. 
The site was an exact sqnare of about 200 feet} the breadth of the 
furroandiog fosse from 20 to 30 feet, having been made irregular bj 
encroachments opon the embankment. The fosse was aboat 10 or 
12 feet deep, for the most part filled with water, and overgtowtt- 
with sedge : from the latter ciroomstaaoe, the field in which was thU 
Pnetorinm, probably acqnired its present appellation of the Reed'* 
Moat FteM.— Vide NeUon'e Hiitmry qfUUngton. 

t " Deltgitqne lecnm arctis fniicibns et k lergo siWft clansum; satis 
G ognito, nihil hostinm, nisi ia fronte, et apertara plaoitiem es8e> sine 
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sued, jastificd the sagacity of this eminent commander; 
the Britous, whose force has been variously estimated 
at from 120,000 to 230,000 men, lost not less than 
80,000, it is said, in the engagement, and the merciless 
slaughter which followed it; while Boadicea, unable to 
endure the agony of despair to which she was reduced 
by so unexpected and overwhelming a disaster, put a 
period to her life by poison. 

From this period, by far the greater part of South 
Britain submitted quietly to the imperial yoke. Camu- 
lodunum was re-edified after its late terrible destruction; 
and that in a more magnificent manner, it may be pre* 
sumed, than it had been at first decorated with the 
ornaments of architecture by the , conquerors. The 



metn insldiaram." Mr. J. NeUon, in his Historj of Islington jast 
referred to, obserres, opon this passage : *' the sitaation of the vallejr 
that lies between the accIiTity of Pentonville and the high groand 
aboat Gray's Inn Lane, will not, on inspection, be fonnd any thing at 
variance with the description of Tacitus; and an opinion may be fairlj 
hazarded, that the scene of action was confined to this place, in the 
immediate vicinity of Hattle-Br'id^e.** The same aathor conceives 
the spot last-mentioned to have taken name from this identical con- 
flict ; jnst as a place in the East Riding of Yorkshire is called Bailie, 
from faring been the scene of that between Harald Haardred the 
Norwegian and Harold King of England, immediately before the 
Conquest; and as the town of Battle in Sussex, is so named fir<«i 
the great contest that there took place, between the same Harold 
and the Conqueror. Moraot imagines the scene of this important 
battle to have been in the neighbourhood of the British Camp» 
between Waltham and Epping, lately described: but it mutt be 
remembered that this Camp, in ancient British times, must have 
been far within the thicknesses of the Forest, which then extended 
itself beyond the rivers Lea and Stort into the present Middlesex 
and Hertfordshire ; and which even yet preserres a remnant of its 
mighty shades in the former county, in Enfield Chace, whicby it ia 
\ftll known, was originally forest-land. 
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Watle also, whose plan is so distiDCily Roman, were 
originally erected, we may imagine, at this period, to 
defend the colony from any future attacks of the 
Britons* During all the 'contests for the purple that 
followed these events, the Roman forces in this island 
generally remained inactive. The power of the con- 
querors continued to extend ; till at length, under the 
pro-praetorship of Julius Agricola, Wales was effectually 
subdued, and the bounds of the Roman province, north- 
ward, were the ramparts he raised between it and Cale- 
donia. Incited by the same politic governor, not less 
than able commander, the Britons, as we are informed 
by his historian and son-in-law, Tacitus, began to build 
temples, forums, and elegant houses; and to assume 
the Roman fashions and dresses; the toga, or gown, 
in particular, being in his time commonly worn among 
them. By degrees, too, those incitements to debauch- 
ery, porticos, baths, and banquets, were introduced; 
and became but the too pleasing accompaniments of 
that slavery, of which they were in reality the 'badges. 
Britain, from henc^rth considered an integral and 
important part of the empire, was no longer governed, 
as it had lately been, by consular or pro-consular 
deputies, but was accounted presidial, and appropriated 
to the emperors, as having been annexed to their au- 
thority subsequently to the division of the provinces by 
Augustus. More effectually to keep it in subjection, 
four legions at least were generally quartered in the 

* << The general form of the stations which were purely RoraaB,** 
(says Mr. Clotterbuck in his History of Hertrordsbire) ** snch aa 
Colchester, Chesterton, Castor, near Norwich, &o. &c. was either 
aqaare or oblong."— The walls of Colchester describe a regular 
9bUnig, with the exceptions of the cwrve$ at the terminations of tbeir 
tight liney in the place of angiei. 
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island; in tbe neighbourhood of whose stations and 
garrisons arose considerable towns and cities^ still fre- 
quently to be distinguished by the Saxon termination 
cester^ or Chester ^ (borrowed from the Latin castrttm^ to 
their modern names. Of the magnificent buildings, 
with which the colonies in general were adorned, 
Camulodunum, if we may judge from the immense 
quantity of Roman materials, from the ruins of which so 
many of its public edifices, still standing, were erected, 
received a more than ordinary share. And we may 
confidently imagine, that, as this was the first, so it long 
flourished as the most important and best civilized of 
the colonies; and that its inhabitants, in every liberal 
accomplishment, vied with the most polished natives of 
the other provinces of the empire. 

But we are not to suppose the island to have been 
BO perfectly subjected, but that various British princes 
were allowed to retain their petty sovereignties, as sub* 
governors, or tributaries, to the imperial power. Of 
these, Coel I., whose territory is conceived to have 
lain between the Thames and i\^ Channel, dying, left 
his son Lucius, or Lhes, his successor. Lucius, we are 
told, was surnamed Levermaury the great light, from his 
having received, and very much encouraged the spread 
-of the gobpel, within his jurisdiction. . In the reign of 
Coel IL, the empire was distracted by the contentions 
of not less than thirty aspirers at the imperial dignity: 
six of these, namely, Lollianus, Victorinus, Posthumus, 
the two Tetrici, and Marius, are supposed to have been 
governors in Britain; as their coins, in great numbers, 
have been found in and near Colchester. 

From Coel 11., it has been very plausibly inferred 
that Colchester derives its modern appellation. For, 
being prince or governor, under the Romans^ of the 
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territory south" of the Thames, which had been com* 
mitted heretofore to the first Coel and to Lucius, he 
seized a favourable opportunity to acquire the sove- 
reignty of the whole country now known as Essex, 
Middlesex, and Hertfordshire; or, ptissibly, having 
before governed these counties also under the imperial 
authority, he now, taking advantage of the distractions 
that pervaded the empire, established himself as their 
independent monarch; made this town, which he re- 
paired and greatly adorned, the scat of his government, 
and gave it the name of Kayr-Coel, signifying the town 
or city of Coel. The Saxons, it must be believed, if we 
follow up this idea, conveyed a corresponding meaning, 
"when they added to the name of Coel their Latinical 
corruption tester^ or Chester; but at the same time inti- 
mated, through this latter term, their knowledge that 
the place had been a Roman station. Some authors, 
however, have imagined the true derivation to be from 
the Latin Colon i a, coupled with the Saxon addition; 
and have conceived that the name of the river on which 
the town is built, as being more easily deducible from 
Colonia than Coel, favours their supposition. We are 
inclined to allow more weight to the first part of this 
argument, than to the last; since there are several 
rivers of the name of Colne in Britain, all of which 
could not have derived their appellation from the con- 
tiguous establishment of Roman colonies upon them* 

The Colchester Chronicle* gives an account of some 
transactions of this period, which, though not mentioned 
by Roman writers, are neither all, nor equally, impro- 

* Tins brief Chroniele is entered at the beginning of an incieiit 
kreeord-book belonging to the town, called the Oath-Book, Froni 
the stjle of the writing, it appears to hare been penned at aboat lb* 
sonunenoement of the reign of Edward HI. 

E 2 
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» 
bable. It fixes the commencement of Coeri usurped 

authority in the year 238 ; and jiroceeds with the fol- 
lowing among other (somewhat more romantic) parti- 
culars:*— 

A. D. 

242. Helena, daughter of Coel, bom in Colchester. 

260. Constantius, the Roman General in Spain, 

sails to Britain, and besieges Colchester, 

(which continued to be held by Coel 

against the Romans.) 

364. The Siege is raised ; Constantius betrothing ^ 

Helena. 
S65. Constantine, (afterwards Emperor, and sur- 
named the Great) son of Constantius by 
Helena, born before the solemnisation of 
the nuptials. 
^99» The Emperor Constantius died at Eboracuroi 

(York) in the l6th year of his reign. 
The facts thus recorded, have been disputed by se- 
veral writers; from whom we think it but fair to quote 
the following observations. — ^* As to Constantine being 
born in Britain,'^ said Mr. Gough, ^' this rests only on 
the testimony of British authors: all the continental 
ones fixing the place of his nativity in other places, or 
passing it over in silence. Even all that has been 
advanced about King Coel, rests upon such weak au- 
thorities, that it can hardly pass for truth in any degree : 
otherwise, one might suspect that if such a person 
existed, his true name was Cselius, and that he was a 
Roman; for, allowing Helena to be his daughter, which 
is by no means clear, how should the daughter of a 
Briton have a Greek name?*** — Agreeably to the elo- 
quent author of the ** Decline and Fall,'' the elevation 

* Additions to Britaimia, Vol. II. p. 58. 
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of Constantine to the rank of Caesar, and admittance to 
the sovereign power, preceded his recovery of Britain 
irom Allectus, who had assassinated Carausius, and 
usurped his dignity. Long previously to that event, 
therefore, if the historian is to be credited, he must 
have been married to Helena, from whom he was 
divorced on his second marriage with the daughter of 
Maximian, and at which period Constantiae was eigh" 
teen years of age. Gibbon farther denies that a 
British king was the father of Helena, who he thinks 
it more probable was an innkeeper at Drepaniim, a towu 
on the Gulph of Nicomedia; and he supports the claim 
of Naissus, in Dacia, to,the*honour of having been the 
birth-place of the first Christian emperor. Again he 
lays: ^* our English antiquaries were 'used to dwell 
with rapture on the words of his panegyrist: ' Britanma* 
illic oriendo nobUei fecisti:' b|^t this celebrated passage 
may be referred with as much propriety to the acces- 
sion, as to the nativity, of Constantine." — Notwith* 
standing these leanied opinions, we really conceive the 
balance of argument to be in favour of the truth and 
consistency of the facts cited from our Chronicle. The 
constant tradition of Colchester has been, that Helen 
was the daughter of Coel II., who, as governor or king 
of this district, first revolted against the Romans, and 
afterwards became tributary to them ; and that Constant 
tius being sent hither to reduce him to obedience/ 
became enamoured of Helen, and had by. her his son 
Constantine, whom he adopted immediately upon his 
marriage. This tradition is preserved in the old British 
memoirs handed down to us, in a very confused |ind 
imperfect manner, it is true, by Geoffrey of Monmouth : 
and is followed not only by our most ancient English 
historiaaSi but by numerous authors of other nations, 

E 3 
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who wrote at different timesy and of whom not less than 
seventy are cited by a writer professedly on this sub- 
jiect.* And the dearth of information relative to Con* 
stantine in the Latin authors^ since it cannot disprove, 
tends rather to confirm^ the voice of tradition, and of 
^Xl existing record, both which coincide in regard to 
fectSf stated by them to have taken place upon the spot 
at which themselves are extant. Colchester, it must be 
confessed, ^' is very unfortunate,'^ as Morant observ«Sy 
^Mn having two such potent adversaries, as the most 
learned Dean Gale, and his learned son, Roger' Gale, 
Esq.; the former of whom would place Camulodunum. 
any where but here, and the latter is for depriving it o£ 
the hcftiour of having given birth to Constantino the 
Great:'' — nor is her misfortune fhe less, now that the 
namjes of Gough and Gibbon must be added to the 
hostile list: still, the simple yet cogent observations of 
Bishop Stillingfieet alone, are, with us, nearly sufficient 
testimony on the other side. Speaking of the passage 
cited from the panegyrist bv Gibbon, the Bishop says: 
*' there is no reason to decline the most natural and- proper 
sense, (of the word orior^J viz. that he (Constantino) 
brought a great honour to Britain by being bom in it.'' 
And speaking of another very remarkable passage in 
the panegyric — ' o, fortunate Britain ! and now happier 
than the rest of the earth, which first saw Coiistantiiie. 
Caesar!' — he says, ''if this were Coiistantine's ov». 
country, this was done like an orator: if not, to what 
purpose is all this? And then he parallels Britain with 
^gypty where Mercury was born; which shews th«t he 
spake of the place of his nativity" 

* Michael Alford, alias Griffith, in his " Britanaia Illttttrata, sive 
Lucii, Helenae, Constantiiii, Patria et Fides.'' 4io. Antwerp* 1G4I. 
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Bat not to eiie authorities at much lengtk up<Hi a 
question, in regard to which few may feel a very lively 
interest, we proceed, to the most remarkable circum- 
stances in the life of Helen; to whose memory the 
inhabitants of Colchester, for a very long period, shewed 
a particular attachment. She is related to have been 
the most beautiful British woman of her tinve; skilful in. 
music, and adorned with every other acquired, as well. 
as natural female accomplishment; for her father, being 
without other children, had given her such an education 
as seemed best calculated to render her an ornament to- 
the government she seemed destined to fill. However,. 
she was divorced by Constantius, from political views,, 
when he was declared Csesar, in order to his marrying- 
a daughter-in«law of the reigning emperor. Having' 
been converted to the true religion by her son, the first 
Christian emperor, Helen became eminent for works of 
piety and charity ; and at length, when nearly fourscore, 
determined upon an expedition to Jerusalem, to indulge 
the desire she had long felt of seeing a place, made so 
memorable by the sufferings and death of the Saviour. 
On her way, she dispensed very considerable gifts to 
individuals, towns, and sociAies: and, arriving at Jeru- 
salem, found, say the early ecclesiastical writers, the. 
sepulchre of Christ covered with earth by Heathen hands,, 
and a temple, dedicated to Venus, built over it. By 
her orders, the temple was pulled down, and the earth, 
removed, with a view to the erection of a magnificent 
church upon the spot While the workmen were pre* 
paring the place for the foundations of the intended: 
structure, they discovered, as the same historians tell 
us, on the 3rd of May, 319, three Crosses^ being 
the identical ones on which Christ and the two thieves 
had suffered. Overjoyed at the possession of such 
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a treasure, Helen sent a part of the cross of Christ, 
as a most valuable present, to her son, but left the re- 
mainder at Jerusalem. The death of this pious princess 
is related to have taken place at Rome, in the presence 
of Constantine, on the 18th of August, 327* From her 
asserted discovery of the cross, the arms of Colchester, 
which are a cross between three coronets, originate; 
and, in various ways, the initial ornaments, &c. to the 
charters, and other public documents, of the town, 
continued long to bear reference to Helen, and to her 
envied high fortune at Jerusalem. To the same cause, 
is to be attributed, as some have supposed, that crosS' 
like peculiarity in the disposition of the principal streets, 
which we alluded to at the commencement of the pre- 
sent chapter. 

The religion of Christ was planted in Britain even in 
ihe apostolic times, and very probably by St. Paul. 
However, its progress in this island was slow; since 
Lucius, before-mentioned, being desirous of instruction 
in its tenets, was obliged to send messengers' to Eleuthe- 
rius. Bishop of Rome, (A. D. l67*) desiring him to 
dispatch some persons to his court, who might become 
his teachers. Such persons were sent accordingly; and 
from them, Lucius, and many others, received baptism, 
and an increased knowledge of the principles of Christ- 
ianity. The same prince is said to have founded the 
church of St. Peter, in Cornhill, London; and to have 
constituted it an archiepiscopal see, of which Thean, or 
Theon, was the first archbishop. Allowing the correct- 
ness of this statement, we may fairly gather from it, 
that both Lucius and his father Coel L were governors 
under the Romans of Middlesex, and perhaps also Essex, 
as well as of the country on the opposite shore of the 
Thames; and that Coel XL did little towards extending 
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tbe spkere of faU sovereignty, beyond rendering bimaelf 
independent of tbe Roman government. 

The Emperor Constantius secretly favoured tbe pro« 

pagation of Christianity ; but his son Constantine, it is 

well known, publicly professed it, and enacted laws for 

its pr6tection and encouragement throughout the empire. 

And when, in process of tii^e, episcopal or archiepisco^ 

pal sees were established in not less than twenty-seveii 

considerable cities in Britain, that of Kayr-Colon, or 

Colchester, was undoubtedly among the number. But 

the names of the Bishops of this tdwn are not recorded;: 

nor 1^ any mention made of them until the year 314, 

when three British Bishops are said to have been pire^ 

sent at the council of Aries; viz« £korius of York,) 

Bestitutus of liondon, and Adelpkius of the city Colon.; 

That Christianity flourished', after the time of Luciua,t 

ia this particiilar city and neighbourhoodi for a series of 

years, may be reasonably pvesumed; especially undetf 

the auspices <4 Con^aniiufl, and Constantine the Gxcflt^ 

and through the encouragement afEbrd«d it by tbe 

pious Helen, who founded the chapel in Colchester 

that still bears her name. 

From Constantine were derived, not merely the more 
complete establishment of the Christian religion inl 
Britain, but various civil regtdations, intended for the 
general government of the empire, but which had moiw 
or less reference to the concerns of this island, and iw 
tiiose of the first Roman colony established in it. Di« 
viding the whole empire into four praefectures, namely,. 
Italy, Gaul, lllyricum, and the East, and subdividing 
these into fourteen Ikrge provinces, Britain, one of the 
fourteen, became subject to the Prasfect of Gaul, and 
was governed by Vicars, or Deputies, the first of whom 
was named Pacatianns. Under him were two Consular 
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Deputies, answerable to the number of proti nces 
(Britannia Prima and Secunda) into which the island 
had been divided by the Emperor Severus ; and three 
Presidents, who determined all civil and crin^inal 
causes. But a farther division of Britain was made by 
Constantine into four parts; viz. Britannia Prima, 
bounded by the Thames, tiie Severn, and the British 
Channel; Britannia Secunda^ Comprehending what is 
now called Wales; Flavia Casarienm, the midland 
parts, which included Colonia-Camulodunum ; Maxima 
desariensiSf all the northern parts to the wall of Severus. 
The military government of the empire being en- 
trusted to two Generalissimos, one for the East, the 
other for the West, Britain was naturi^lly placed under 
the Generalissimo for the West. To him were subject, 
the Count of Britain, the Count of the Saxon Shore 
throughout Britain, and the Duke of Britain. The 
Count of Britain had the care of the inland parts of the 
island; the Count of the Saxon Shore was appointed to 
guard the eastern and southern coast from the Saxon 
pirates; and the office of the Duke of Britain^ was to 
defend the borders, or marches, from the incursions 
of the Caledonians, Picts, Scots, &c. The standing 
Roman force under these commanders, amounted to 
about 19)200 foot, and about 1,700 horse. The other 
principal officers established here, were the Count of 
the Imperial Largesses,^ who distributed the Emperor^s 
gifts, or largesses, and had various officers under him ; 
the Keeper of the Privy Purse, subject to whom was a 
Private Auditor; and the. Vicar's court swarmed with 
officers, who too generally enriched themselves at tlie 
expence of the province. The chief seat of govern^ 
ment in the island, at which the Vicar arid his courts 
and many of the officers above mentionedi would na« 
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turally reside, appears to have been London; whose 
more favourable situation for commerce having at 
length raised it to a degree of importance exceeding 
that of the original settlement at Camulodunum, it had 
become the Augusta of the Romans in Britain. 

Several of these latter particulars are not immediately 
connected with the History of Colchester; yet a view 
of the Roman authority heie, even as regards this town, 
is not complete without them. But the Roman affairs, 
from this period until their final departure from the 
island, having little or no relation to their ancient 
colony, need not be dwelt upon: it being of importance 
only to notice, that, in common with the natives in 
general of the eastern coasts, the inhabitants of this dis« 
trict were continually exposed to the piratical invasions 
of the Franks and Saxons; the audacity and frequency 
of whose depredations, not less than those of the Picts 
and Scots, increased with the rapid declension of the 
empire, until the last-mentioned barbarians became 
triumphant in every comer of Britain upon its fall* 
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FROM TH£ ARmVAIi OF THE SAXOXS IN BRITAINi 
TO THE BEATH OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROE. 



JBriTAIN, no longer defended by the legions of Rom.Cy 
, was reduced to so miserable a condition by the ravages 
of its northern invaders, that famine, and the absolute 
starvation of numbers, ensued. But these horrible dis- 
tresses themselves occasioned a temporary alleviativu 
of the calamities which had produced them ; for t1;ie 
barbarians discontinued their iircursions, when they 
found the utterly devastated country incapable of yield- 
ing them advantages, commensurate with the fatigue and 
dangw: of new enterprises. Favoured by the natural 
fertility of the soil, the inhabitants turned this respite 
to so good an account, that an unusual and universal 
plenty succeeded; during the continuance of whicfi, 
they formed themselves into a number of separate and 
independent governments, each under its particular 
king. There .are no authorities extant, informing us to 
which of these kingdoms the part of the island in which 
we are chiefly interested was attached. Luxury, and a 
general dissoluteness of manners, that had been intro- 
duced and encouraged by the policy of the Roman 
government, proved the next scourges of the degene* 
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rate Britons; and these excesses, as If by way of puiush- 
mcnt from Providence, were foUowe^d by so dreadful a 
pestilence, that survivors are said to have scarce re- 
mained to inter its victims* At the same time, the Picts 
and Scots once more prepared themselves for a south* 
ward irruption; and once again did the Britons implore 
aid from the Romans against an enemy they so greatly 
dreaded. But their most passionate intreaties could 
not then be regarded I the terrible Attila, with a host of 
barbarous followers, having entered the empire, which 
he was widely ravaging. Thus destitute of foreign as« 
sistance, the Britons adopted the common resource of 
their ancestors on occasions of national danger: they 
elected, iVom their various monarchs, a supreme head, 
to whom all the petty princes were to be subservient, and 
by whom they were to be led against the expected foe. 
Their choice fell on the incapable Vortigern, King 
of the Duhmonil, who was raised to this important 
dignity in the year of Christ 445. He, it is almost 
needless to repeat, devised an inglorious expedient to 
free himself of the northern invaders — that of calling in . 
the Saxons to fight his battles — an expedient, through .^ 
which himself, and the whole country, were ultimately 
reduced to be the slaves of his intended allies. In the 
wars which ensued between the Britons and their 
treacherous friends, the latter, being nearly uniformly 
triumphant, committed the most dreadful ravages^ anct 

' unheard-of-cruelties, upon the people whom they had 
arrived to defend. Their rage was especially diTecte4 
against those monuments of art, the best legacy of the 
Romans to the island, which, being unable to appreci* 

^ ate, they despised: and thus v^re the edifices of that 
refined people at Colchester, Verulam, and the othey 
stations, ^educed to heaps of ruins^ from which afte^ 
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ages continued long to subtract the materials of new 
structures. The Saxons were pagans: the priests of 
Christianity, therefore, says the venerable Bede, were 
commonly martyred at the very altars; the Bishops 
slain, without respect, together with the people; and 
scarcely Britons enough left remaining to bury their . 
dead. Numbers, who had fled for refuge to the moun- 
tains, were pursued, and slaughtered in heaps : others, , 
to avoid death by starvation, became th.e slaves of 
their destroyers : others, again, fled into foreign lands 
for safety. The miserable few, who embraced neither 
of the last alternatives, led a wretched and wandering 
life, in perpetual hurry and apprehension, amidst the 
woods and mountains. The settlement of the con- 
querors in the several provinces of East'Seaxe, Middel" 
Seaxe^ and Sud'Seaxty (as named and formed by them- . 
selves,) happily put a period to these horrors in the . 
districts comprehended within their boundaries, which 
included Colchester as part of East'Seaxe. 

To trace the rapid extension of the Saxon sway, 
until it ended in the extirpation nearly of the old inha- 
bitants of Britain, together with the establishment of the , 
Heptarchy, would be foreign to our purpose. But, 
since the bases of our constitution and language, great 
part of our common law and many of our existing 
customs, more particularly our municipal ones, wete 
of Saxon original; it may be useful, as well as inter- 
esting, to trace the manner in which this people settled 
and governed the states of their formation ii^ our island; 
some elucidation of which, indeed, enters as properly 
into the history of an individual corporation, as of 
the kingdom at large. 

The Saxon colonists, when they quitted the country 
of their birth, in order to relieve it of its superabundant 

r 2 
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population, and seek new setllements, entered inta a 
species of partnership with each other; from which it 
resulted, that the territories they acquired were the 
property of the collective body of the conquerors. 
None, therefore, had a fixed inheritance in his lands ; 
all occupied them by turns; but, in the division of them, 
regard was had to the dignity and eminence of the 
occupiers. They consisted, universally, of four distinct 
classes, or orders, of men: athelingay or nobility; 
yreolka, freemen, or rather inferior nobility ; frtoletani 
ffeedmen ; and lazzos, or ceodsy slaves. -From the chief 
nobility tlyey chose ealdormen, or governors, and, upon 
their settlement of any considerable territory in the 
island, kings. The power of the latter was very limited 
at first; though, for their honour and maintenance, they 
received from every man, subject to their jurisdiction, 
ah assigned proportion of cattle or com; a custom, in 
which originated fees, and feudal tenures. The freemen 
were the Thanes of the second and tnird classes; 
the ctthelingay or nobility by pre-eminence, constitutihg 
the first: in these inferior classes, were included mer- 
chants, artificer, and countrymen, possessed of estates 
capable of being conveyed by will, or otherwise. The 
thanes of the first class became, in subsequent times. 
Barons; and those of the second and third, Lords of 
Manors: the latter were alsobarons^ in an inferior sense, 
though not barones regis; as their Anglo-Saxon prede- 
cessors had been ordinary thanes, but not king's thanes: 
from the baronial privileges of the lords of manors, arose 
their power to hold courts-baron. , The condition of a 
ffeedman, among the Saxons, was but one degree above 
that of a slave: he was of no consideration in his 
master's house, and was never employed in any public 
office^ Of the slaves, some were perfectly such, and 
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reckoned part of tlieir ownet^s substance : others werv 
so far free, as to be allowed the management of theif 
own houses and families, though compelled to furnisk 
their lords with certain quantities pf grain, cattle, and 
apparel* Their princes, or gere fas, determined matters^ 
relating to the comlnunity they governed, by their own 
authority, provided they were not of importance; but in 
affairs of moment, it was the right of every freeman to 
be consulted in common council. They had general 
assemblies on certain days ; in which they sat armed, 
and were silent at the injunction of the priests, who 
presided in those councils with coercive powers. When 
the king, governor, or other exalted, personage, in a 
persuasive rather than a commanding manner, delivered 
his senliments, if they were disliked, the assembly testis 
fied their disapprobation by a rude and confused noise; 
if, on the contrary they met with general approval, th^ 
spears of the warlike multitude were rustled in concert^ 
which was the most honourable assent that could bs 
given to them. Accusations were preferred, and trials 
lor capital .crimes held, before such general councils^ 
Punishments were proportioned to off(gnces: traitors, 
and deserters, were hung on trees : infamous persons, 
and sluggardSf suffered death by drowning* Mulcts of 
horses, or cattle, were imposed for more trifling crimes ; 
part of which accrued to the gerefa, or the state, and the 
remainder to the injured party, or his relations. In 
the same assemblies were chosen cent-grneocs, bur'grave$ 
Sic, to administer justice in the several territories, towns, 
and villages. To each of these officers were attachedr 
a hundred assessors, or associates, who formed hm 
council, and added to the dignity and force of his au^ 
tho^ity. In the burghs, or chief towns, the c<Nnmttnttjr 
of burgesses exercised prerogatives and powers, e^uctlj 
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•imilar to those which afterwards pertained to the cameif 
(pT earl;) and lord of the manor, within his county or 
manor; and, being generally lords of the district of 
which the burgh consisted, they exercised therein both 
a judicial and legislative authority. The chief magis* 
trate of the burgh, was stiled hurgruDCj or burgmester; 
or, if it were a port or harbour, port'gerefaj whioh 
was afterwards contracted into /N)r^-gravf, waiip&rt'reeve* 
IVhen the Heptarchy was formed, a great council of the 
nobility and thanes, or freemen, was established in each 
of the seven kingdoms; and a general one for the whble 
of them, which became the model of our present Par- 
liament. Both the heptarchical and general councils 
were called wittena-gemot* The several courts and 
assemblies of.the tything^ hundred^ trytUngy shire-gemotf 
or folk-moiCf burgh-mote^ &c., were introduced by the 
Saxons: as were the present allotments and boundaries 
of most of our parishes, and even the present names of 
many of them. 

Essex and Middlesex were at first governed by a 
deputy appointed by the famous Hengist, who had 
assumed the title of King of Kent; but on the formation 
of the kingdom of the East Saxons, or Essex, in the 
year 527} Colchester was naturally included within its 
jurisdiction* England was not yet divided into counties, 
but hides; of which latter, the kingdom of Essex was 
computed to contain 7000. This kingdom comprehended 
not merely the present county of Essex, but also 
Middlesex, and part of Hertfordshire; forming a dis** 
trict, whose extent corresponded in some degree with 
that of the ancient kingdom of the Tnnovantes, and still 
more with the modem diocese of London. Its princi- 
pal cities were London, its capital, lAerwards the 
metropolis of England, and Colchester. The founder 
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of this kingdom was £rcbenwln,,spu of Offa; who was 
descended from Woden, the common parent of the 
Saxon kings. Our ancient historians relate nothing of 
him, beyond his name and pedigree: probably,. he was 
governor of the two provinces north of the Thames 
under Octa, King of Kent; and took advantage of the 
weakness of his superior, to assume the regal authority. 
He died in the year 587« His successors in the throne 
of Essex were Sledda; Saebyrht; Saxred, Si ward, and 
Sigebriht, who reigned jointly; Sigebriht the Little; 
Sigebriht the Good; Swithelm; Sibbi, and Sighere; 
Sigehard, and Senfred; Oflfa; Selred; and Swithred. 

Saebyrht, son and successor of Sledda, was the first 
Christian king of the East Saxons. He was converted, 
^. Df 604, by the preaching of Mellitus, who had been 
sent by Augustine the monk to spread the knowledge of 
the gospel in his kingdom, and more particularly at Lon- 
don. He was besides greatly in fl uenced to the profession 
of Christianity by the example of his uncle iEthelbyrht, 
King of Kent, who had built the church of St. Paul, 
XiOndon; on which occasion, the see was removed 
t^hither from St Peter's, in Cornhill ; and Colchester, the 
County of Essex, &c. were made part of the metropolitan 
diocese. Saeby rht himself was the founder of the church 
and abbey of Thorney, west of the capital, which for that 
reason was named West-minster; and was famed, until 
bis death, for piety, and zeal for the interests of religion. 
His successors, however, banished Christianity from the 
£ast-Saxon kingdom; until Sigebright the Good restored 
it. This prince, being convinced of the absurdities of 
paganism by his intimate friend, Oswi, King of North- 
umberland, whom he used frequently to visit, was 
persuaded by the same monarch to make open profes* 
sion of the Christian faith^ and was baptized by FinaUi 
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Bishop of Lindisfarne. Cedd, a priest, who had beeo 
sent by Oswi to preach to the East Saxons, became 
their bishop; and by him churches were erected in 
many places, and priests and deacons consecrated to 
assist him in the work of the ministry. After the deatb 
of Swithred, the last king of Essex above-mentioned^ 
we have no account of the monarchs of this kingdom ; 
whose history is confessedly the most imperfect of any 
in the Heptarchy* We are only informed, that after 
Kent had been conquered by Ecbryht, or Egbert, Essex, 
with the other kingdoms, submitted to him, A. D. 823, 
and that thus was established the monarchy of England. 
Under Ecbryht's successors, Colchester, and.the former 
territory of Essex, were subjected to few changes^; 
especially after the entire kingdom had been regularly 
distributed into counties, hundreds, ridings, wapentakes, 
and ty things, by Alfred, so justly styled the Great ; 
divisions, that had gradually grown into practice under 
the predecessors of that monarch, and were by hina 
matured and perfected. But new calamities had over- 
token the island prior to the reign of the hero and sage^ 
to whom law and liberty, through all succeeding times, 
have been so deeply indebted : new ravagers had beea 
tempted by the prosperity of the inhabitants, the amenity 
of the climate, and the fertility of the soil, to hapless 
England; and, like the Saxons whom they attacked, 
and whom they now surpassed in warlike arts, they 
Were destined to subdue and to possess it. 

The Dakbs of this period inhabited not only the 
country now called Denmark, but parts of the coast of 
Holland, and of Norway. Thus favourably situated for 
acquiring the science of navigation, they became very 
powerful at sea ; and greatly addicted themselves, as had 
done the Saxons before them, to piracy. They ravaged, 
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m ttim, nearly all the coasts of Europe; but especially 
those of England, France, and the Low-Countries. 
Their first descent upon England was in the west, and in 
the year 787 : on the eastern side of the kingdom, their 
earliest incursions were in the Isle of Sheppy, which 
they plundered in 832 ; and they took up their winter 
quarters in the same island in 854. In 838, having 
landed in Lincolnshire, they over-ran that county, all' 
East Anglia, and Kent; including within the sphere 
of their ravages, amongst other considerable places^ 
Colchester, London, Canterbury, and Rochester. They 
vrintered amongst the East Angles (i. e. in Suffolk and 
Norfolk,) in 866; but they do not appear to have at that 
time entered Essex, but on the contrary to have spread- 
themselves northward and westward. King Ethered 
fought nine pitched battles with them in 871 : b'lt they 
still kept their ground : and having reduced the whole 
of East-Anglia to subjection in the course of the eight 
following years, they settled there undier the govern- 
ment of Godran, or Gothrun. This chief had Embraced 
Christianity, and entered into a treaty with' Alfred, who 
then reigned, having just recovered the major part of 
His dominions, after secreting himself for a while in 
the Isle of Athelney. However, by the terms of this 
treaty, the Danes retained quiet possession of more 
than a third of the kingdom: their territory compre- 
hending the whole country north of the Humber, and 
of the late kingdbm of Mercia; together with Essex, as 
bounded qn the south and west by the rivers Thames 
and Lea. Renewing their hostilities with Alfred, he 
deprived them of lA)ndon, which he repaired and forti- 
fied ; and Godrun dying in 890; our eastern district also 
reverted, nominally, to the English king, who made 
Bertbeolf its Earl. 
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On occasion of every ^ture irruption during this reigtt 
from the country of these barbarians, the Danes pre* 
viously settled here constantly assisted them in distress, 
or accompanied them in their predatory marches, from 
Che mere love of plunder and enterprise ; and this^ not- 
withstanding positive engagements entered into with 
Alfred to the contrary. Kent, Essex, Middlesex, and 
the midland counties, were the scenes of repeated 
conflicts with these treacherous and merciless invaders; 
which, together with a pestilence that occasioned many 
of them to retire into France, so thinned their numbers 
ifi this country, that their resident brethren thought it 
most advisable to make submissions to the English 
monarch; and acknowledge him as sovereign of the 
whole island. But his death, in 901, occasioned fresh 
troubles, which more particularly affected this town 
and the surrounding territory^ 

His son Edward, surnamed the Elder, succeeded to 
the throne; but ^thelwald, eldest son of Ethelbriht, 
Alfred's elder brother, resolved to dispute the crown 
with him; and for that purpose landed in Essex, 
with an army of Danes and Normans, who quickly, 
made themselves masters of this part of the country. 
Essex, it appears^ notwithstanding the re-establishment 
of Alfred's titular authority over it in 890, had con* 
tinned to be possessed by a Danish population; and 
these, it is very probable, agreeably to their custom, 
united with their invading brethren at this opportunity* 
But ^thelwald being slain, and the Normans reluming 
home, King Edward not only compelled the Danes here 
settled to acknowledge his sovereignty, as they had 
done that of his father, but re-possessed himself of the 
greater part of the county; although Colchester, by the 
Assistance of its fortiiications, was retained by them. It 
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' remained in their hands until 921 ; when a large army 
of English, collected from this and the neighbouring 

' counties, besieged and took it; putting to. the sword all 
its inhabitants, with the exception of a few who escaped 
over the walls; so that Edward is thought to have 
found it necessary to re-people the town with a colony 

<of West-Saxons. In revenge for this success, the 
Danes of East Anglia, (Suffolk and Norfolk,) taking 
some pirates to their aid, laid siege to Maeldune 
(Maldon,) which, together with Witham, Edward ha4 
rebuilt and fortified;, but, multitudes coming to the 

- relief of the place, they abandoned the attempt, and 
fled, suffering the loss of many hundreds slain in their 
retreat. In November of the same year, Edward came 
to Colchester, and repaired the damage that had been 
sustained by the walls in its recent capture by his sub-? 
jects. At which time, he probably conducted hither 
his West-Saxon colony; while many, who had long been 
in the foreigners' power, both in the northern parts of 
Essex, and in East Anglia, together with the Danish 
armies in that province and at Cambridge, submitted tQ 
the English king, and swore fealty to him. 

For seventy years following, the tranquillity of Eng- 
land remained undisturbed. Then,^ however, the Danes, 
landing in Suffolk, plundered Gy peswic, (Ipswich ;) the 
forces sent against them being unable to prevent their 
ravages, To relieve the qpuntry of their presence, Sirie, 
Archbishop qf Canterbury, projected the unwise expe- 

- dient of a large pecuniary bribe, to be raised by a tax 
• called Danegeldi which naturally operated as an in- 

duccmept to future invasions, Only two years after- 
wards, they again pillaged Gypeswic; and thence 
passing by Colchester, which they probably were not 
fffong eiiouph to attack, thev advai^ced to Mf^e^un^ | 
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Tvhere, having overthrown Byrhtnoth, ealdorman to kin^ 
iEthelredy that inglorious monarch concluded a dis- 
honourable peace with them. Again, in the year folio w- 
ingy after a vain attempt upon London , they plundered 
the coasts of Essex, Kent, &c. and wintered at South- 
ampton. During not less than twenty-four subsequent 
years, they repeated these ravages with fire and sword* 
^.nd committed the most horrible barbarities. 

At length, the resident Danes still continuing on all 
occasions to assist their countrymen, iflthelred, with a 
cruel and eventually useless policy, resolved upon their 
general' massacre ; which was mercilessly executed on 
the 13th of November, 100^. Preparations for as san- 
guinary a revenge were the natural consequence ; and 
in 1009, a- large band of Danish adventurers anchored 
in the Thames; where they passed the winter, deriving 
their subsistence from incursions ppon this and the 
adjacent counties. 3y the end of the year 1011, they 
were become masters, not only of pssex, but of Middle^ 
sex, East-Anglia, and twelve counties besides: and the 
^decisive battle of Assaadune, or Asbdon, near Barllow, 
in 10l6, fixed the Danish dominion over England for 
the next half-century. During which period, nothing 
of importance is recorded relativp tp this town, or 
neighbourhood* 

The year 1066, w^s the era of the Norman Con- 
quest. That extraordinary revolution undoubtedly 
made some alteration in the Saxon constitution and 
laws; but not so great or general a change in them, as 
was well observed by Morant, as some have imagined : 
for " the Normans and Saxons ^eve originally of the 
same stock, and therefore may be supposed to have 
agreed in the essentials of government and policy/' 
We cannot,. ho.wever, coincide in opinion wi^h the ^ame 
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historian, wben he says, " the generality (of the 
Saxons) that would submit and be quiet, had nothing 
taken* from them, ^nd were far from being treated like 
a conquered people/' Mistakes, on both these heads, 
appear to have arisen from neglecting to separate the 
points of view,^ in which the Acquisition of William I. 
(as in many senses we object not to call it) was, and 
was not, a Conquest. While history in general has been 
coptent to give it the latter appellation, various writers 
have contended for its total impropriety : but the truth 
appears to be, that the term is improper chiefly in 
regard to the time of its application, and to supposed 
changes in the forms of the government, which in reality- 
it did not effect. 

The Conquest achieved by William, was, in the first 
instance, simply that over Harold and his Saxon army. 
He then mounted the throne by a species of convention, 
to which the chiefs of the people he came to govern 
were parties ; and he took the coronation oath that had 
been customary with the Saxon and Danish kings. 
And, had it been safe or politic in him to continue 
his reign in the spirit of moderation with which it 
was begun, the transference of the crown from the 
head of Harold to his own would have been the only 
essential change consequent uplbn his elevation. But 
the dislike of the English to a foreign king, and their 
various insurrectionary movements, together with the 
highly feudal partialities of those Norman followers 
in whom alone he could place confidence, concurred 
to render despotism William's only prudent resource. 
Therefore, to become despotic, he displaced his English 
subjects from all ofHces of trust and power, and confer- 
red those offices upon his own creatures : he constituted 
himself liege-lord of the entire English territory; and 
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parcelled it out to Norman barons, holding of the crown 
by that system of military tenures, whose strength, as an 
arm of feudal power, had been but imperfectly under* 
stood in the Saxon times: and, to complete the ascend- 
ancy of his sub-lords over theip several districts, he 
instructed them to raise fortresses for their domestic 
seats, with which in a short time the face of the co>iBtiy 
was covered. Thus, in the end, he effectually conquered 
the tamed and submissive people, if to have obtained 
the absolute disposal of their lives and properties were 
a conquest. But, though he made some changes in the 
letter of the Saxon laws, and still more in their spirit, 
during his administration of them ; the legal institutions 
of the kingdom continued to be mainly Saxon, though 
committed tq Norman superintendance, and perverted 
on all occasions to the purposes of Norman will. Muni<« 
cipal institutions, universally, there is reason to believe, 
underwent the slightest alteration: to these, indeed, 
though unintentionally, was committed the renovation, 
in future times, of Saxon freedom: for,^ favoured by 
the liberties such institutions conferred, the inhabitants 
of the cities and boroughs continued in the practice of 
those commercial and trading pursuits, from which 
wealth and increased population naturally resulted : and, 
from wealth and population, flowed that consequence in 
the state, which procured for citizens and burgesses, 
not less than the barons of Norman descent, a share^ 
by representation, in the natiopal government, 

Many of the towns and burghs, in the Saxon times, 
were demesnes of the king, or of some other territorial 
lord. The major part of Colchester was in the crown 
|n the reign of Edward the Confessor, and consequently 
in that of William I.: under the latter monarch, it§ 
civil government was still probably committed to ^ 
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^ort'ieeve, who, doubtless, was a Norman. Either by 
tiie tyranny of this officer and his dependants, or bj the 
immediate acts of the king, numerous inhabitants of this 
burgh had their estates condemned, and their persons 
outlawed : notwithstanding which, and though the lands 
of these unfortunate victims lay waste, the taxes were as 
rigorously exacted as when all was in its former state 
of cultivation and improvement. From which speci- 
inens of the blessings of Norman authority, it may be 
rationally inferred that the townsmen of Colchester, at 
least, considered themselves as '' treated like a con- 
quered people/' But the general state of the town in 
the time of the Conqueror, best appears from that 
venerable record called Domesday-book ; the substance 
of which, so far as relates to this place, is as fol- 
lows : — 

The number of the King's Burgesses who paid rept, 
(**the same," says Morant, " as yce^erm* rents, which 
is the reason of the many fee-farms paid even now to 
the King's Receiver") was 276; who had 355 houses, 
and 1296 acres of land, besides 51 acres of meadow. 

The Bishop (i.e. of London) had in Colchester 14 
houses, and 4 acres, paying no rent but scot, unless to 
the Bishop. Hugh held of the Bishop, 2 hides, and an 
acre, for which he paid rent. There had been always 
(i. e. pertaining to the Bishop) 2 carucates in demesne, 
1 plough land, for the tenants, 2 villans, 1 1 bordars, 1 
servant, and 6 acres and a half of meadow: at the 
time of the Survey, 1 mill, formerly worth 40 shillings, 
but then 50. 

Hamo, Dapifer, or Steward of the King's Household, 
had 1 house, and a courty or hall ; (from which it may 
,be conjectured that to him the government of the town 
* Ferm, sigiified rent j and fee, perpetuity, or perpetail. 

o 2 
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had been confided;) 1 hide of land; and 15 burgesses; 
holden by his predecessor Thurbern in King Edward's 
time ; all which then paid rent, except the hall : the 
burgesses still paid so much per head ; but nothing for 
their arable land, or the hide they held of Hamo: in 
the hide there was 1 carucate, or plough-land, in K. 
Edward's time ; but, at the time of this Survey, none. 
Hamo also had 6 acres of meadow. All which, in K. 
Edward^s time, were worth 4^. which was also paid 
afterwards: but^ when the Survey was made, only 
40 shillings. 

Mansune, 2 houses and 4 acres* Goda, 1 house* 
]Eudo, Dapifer, (for Normandy,) had 5 houses, and 40 
acres of land ; which the burgesses held in King Ed- 
ward's time, and paid all the rent usually paid by bur- 
gesses, but, at the time of the Survey, they paid onlj 
by poll. All this, with the fourth part of St* Peter^s 
church, (which belonged to Eudo,) paid 30 shillings. 

Hugh de Montfort, 1 house, which his predecessor, 
Godric, held in King Edward^s time, and which then 
paid rent, but, at the time of the Survey, none. 

Roger Pictaviensis, 1 house> which his predecessor 
Alflet held in King Edward's time, and which then 
paid the King's rent, but, at the time of the Survey, did 
not, nor had done since Roger had possessed it. 

Earl Eustace, 12 houses, besides one which Engelric 
had seized. In King Edward's time they paid the King's 
rent, but, at the time of the Survey, did not, nor had 
done since Eustace had enjoyed them. They were 
worth 12 shillings. 

William, the Bishop's nephew, 2 houses, which 
Turchil held, and paid rent. 

Otto the Goldsmith, 3 houses, lying at Esceldeforde^ 
which the. Countess Alueva held; when they paid the 
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Kin^s.rent, but, at the time of the Survey, did not. 
This was part of the Queen's land. 

The Abbot of Westminster, 4 houses, vvhich Earl 
Harold held at Ferigens, when they paid rent, but, at 
time of the Survey, did not. 

Goisfrid de Magnaville, 2 houses, which Geny at 
Erlige held in King Edward's time, when they paid 
x^nt, but, at time of the Survey, did not. 

Sueno, 1 house, which. Goda held at Elmestead in 
King Edward's time: it then paid the King's rent, but, 
at time of the Survey, only head-money. 

William de Wateville 1 house of his own name, 
which Robert Wimarc held in King Edward's time, when 
it paid rent, but, at time of the Survey, did not. 

Tun>tin Wiscard, 3 houses of John Fitz-Waleram, and 
half a hide of land, which two burgesses held in King 
Edward's time, when they paid the King's rent, but, at 
time of the Survey, none. The half-hide, in K. Edward's 
time was worth 10 shillings, biit then only 5. 

Ranulf Piperell, ^ houses, which Ailmar at Terlinge 
held in the time of King Edward, when they paid rent, 
but, at time of the Survey, did not: one of them was 
without the Walls. 

Hadulf Baignart, 1 house, which Ailmar Melc at 
ToUensum, held in King Edward's time, when it paid 
rent, but, at time of the Survey, did not. 

The Abbess of Berchingis, 3 houses: they paid rent 
in King. Edward's time, but, in that of the Survey, 
did not. 

Albericde Ver, ^ houses, and 3 acres of land, which 
Ulwine his predecessor, held in King Edward's time, 
when they paid rent. 

The King's demesnes in Colchester: 102 acres of 
land, of which 10 were meadow, and wherein were 10 

o 3 
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bordars; besides 240 acres between pasture and heatlt* 
All this was let to ferm by the King. 

In common among the burgesses : 80 acres of land, 
and 8 perches round th6 Wall ; of all which the bur- 
gesses had 60 shillings a year, for the King's service, if 
need were, if not, to be divided in common. 

And the custom was, for the King's burgesses to pay 
yearly, fifteen days after Easter, 2 marks of silver, which 
belonged to the King's ferm. Likewise 6d« a year out of 
each house; which might be employed either for the 
maintenance of the King's soldiers, or for an expedition 
by sea or land; and it was to be paid whether the King 
had soldiers, or undertook an expedition. For which 
sixpences, the whole city paid, in King Edward's time, 
in lieu of all debts, £15 5s. 3d. a year. Of which, 
the Moneyers (or Coiners) paid in the time of King 
Edward, ^4; but, in that of the Survey, fourscore 
pounds, and 4 quarts of honey, or 40 shillings and 4d.: 
besides 100 shillings fine to the Sheriff: and 10s. 8d. 
for the maintenance of Prebendaries. 

Moreover the burgesses of Colchester, and of Mel- 
dunc, paid £20 for the privilege of caining moneys 
which was settled by Walerara. And they appealed to 
the King, that he had remitted them ^10. And Wal- 
chelin, the Bishop's tenant, demanded of them £iO. 

The Church of St. Peter was heldj in the time of 
King Edward, by two priests, for a sinall quit-rent.* 
Belonging to it were 2 hides of land, in which were 
2 plough lands; 4 bordars; 2 servants; 12 acres of 
meadow; 1 mill; and 2 houses: the whole valued, in 
King Edward's time, at 30 shillings; in thai of the 

* Eletnosina Regis .* it is said to have been a Pennj» which Kiog^ 
^thelred first ordered to be paid for every ploagh in England, 
towards the sapport of the poor. 
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iSurvey, at 48 shillings. Of the quit-rent, Robert Fitz- 
ralph, of Hatinges, claimed three parts, and £udo 
Dapifer the fourth. 

Any apology for the length of this extract from so 
curious a picture of the period to which it relates, will 
scarcely be thought necessary. What chiefly deserves 
remark, in reference to our subject, is the amount of the 
exactions imposed upon the town by the Conqueror, in 
comparison with what is stated to have been paid in 
the reign of his predecessor Edward. The universal 
change of property, since the time of the Confessor, in 
the houses not included in the list of those occupied by 
burgesses paying the crown's quit rent — and the Norman 
names of the great men who enjoyed them, under 
William, with an exemption from that rent — are circum- 
stances equally eloquent as to the oppressions that had 
been practised upon the one class of subjects, and the 
partialities which were shown the other. It may be 
left to the candid reader to say, whether or not all this, 
together with the many minor abuses practised upon the 
inhabitants by the great men themselves, amounted to 
the tyranny and insolence of a Conquests 
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jaiSTO&Y OF COLCHESTER. TROM THE ACCESSIOVT 
OF WILLIAM RUFUS, TO THE COMMENCEMENT 
OF THE SIEGE IN THE REION OF CHARLES I. 



XHE history of Colchester, from the period- to which 
we are now arrived, merges into that of the kingdom in 
general: many previous national events, besides being 
less minutely known to most readers, had a particular 
reference to this ancient borough ; but, henceforward, 
the introduction of such would be impertinent. The 
historical particulars to which, therefore, we shall for 
the future solicit attention, will relate to the town 
exclusively. 

The reign of William Rufus presents us with nothing 
remarkable concerning it, except that it was by him 
committed to the government of Eudo, Dapifer, or 
Steward, (for Normandy, as Hamo was for Englandyof 
whom some account is given under the head of St. 
John's Abbey, which he foiraded. Having possessions 
in the town, which he derived from the Conqueror, as 
enumerated in our extract from Domesday-Book, as weH 
as numerous lordships in the county, he was previously 
known to the inhabitants; and, from the estimation in 
which he was held by them, his appointment to their 
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governmeut was at their own especial request. Shielded 
by his authority, they hoped no longer to be subjected 
to the vexatious tyrannies experienced during the late 
reign : and it is only justice to his memory to say, that 
their expectations were not disappointed. 

Placed under immediate Norman government, we 
have reason to believe that Colchester very speedily 
and conspicuously improved in point of architectural 
decoration. The Castle, the original foundations of 
most of the existing Churches, and freqtient and costly 
reparations of the Walls, are all with justice ascribed to 
Norman ascendincy. Under the same auspices arose 
a princely Abbatial Convent, a Priory, and various les9 
considerable monastic houses. Some public edifices, 
and mansions for the wealthy, were also reared, in SL 
style previously unbeheld, and probably unconceived 
of, by the more simple Saxon inhabitants. The gradual 
prevalence of the pointed order, and its adoption not 
only in conventual and church building, but in that of 
the principal private houses, gave an aspect at once 
of dignity and religious gloom to the town in general. 
Bat, with regard to the domestic architecture of all but 
the highest ranks, its slow progress in this and every 
town in the kingdom, the metropolis not excepted, may 
be a reasonable source of surprise. The Britons intro- 
duced timber dwellings, thatched with straw, or reeds; 
and the houses of the major part of the population fff 
England, in the reign of Edward I., continued to be of 
the same materials. Nay, similar was the construction 
of very numerous habitations' even until the era of the 
Fire of London ; and, in every other part of the kingdom, 
timber-building, though under great improvements^ was 
continued long afterwards. 

Henry I. granted letters-patent to the tenants of hia 
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inanor of Colcliester. These letters are known to have 
been preserved among the town-records until the reign 
of Elizabeth ; but have been since lost : a loss to be 
deeply regretted both by the historian and antiquary. 

In the reign of Stephen, and in the earlier part of that 
of Heniy II., the town was let in ferm to the Sheriff of 
Essex and Hertfordshire : the custom of letting, at the 
king^s pleasure, having prevailed generally with regard 
to the towns and burghs, But, before the close of the 
last-mentioned reign, that pf letting in fee, or, as it was 
usually called, in fee-form, to the men orJburgesses of 
the respective towns, was introduced ; and, in process of 
time, became prevalent over all England. ^ Colchester^ 
in the 32nd and,d3rd of Henry II., was thus let to the 
burgesses at a yearly fee-farm of ^42, which in those 
days was a very considerable sum. Out of this practice 
arose the property of the burgesses in the Manor of the 
Corporation; a property, which Morant spoke of as in 
his time '' almost unknown and lost,'' though he was per* 
fiuaded that *^ there was such a thing. In reality, ^^ the 
manor of this, as of most other great towns,'' (as said the 
learned Browne Willis, in speaking of Bedford) '^ is held 
from the crown by the corporation, by virtue of ancient 
grants ;" that is to say, by grant of the crown, in con* 
eideration of the fee-farm rent, the burgesses became 
lords of the soil which was heretofore the royal manor, 
and could re-grant any parcels of it (a right they acr 
tually exercised in numerous instances) to be held at 
the will of the Bailiffs and Commonalty. In the 
beginning of the reign of Henry II., the burgesses 
were also in possession of King's-wood Heath ; but, for 
reasons not particularly mentioned, that monarch after- 
^vards took it into his own hands again. 

Py the first pf Richard !• the manor had reyerte4 
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to the crown; or, possiblyi was resumed by him pro 
formd in order to its restoration by charter, at the same 
annual fee-farm, along with the grant of rarious liberties 
and immunities* For, this first charter of the town was 
conferred in the same year; and laid the foundation of 
those distinguished privileges, which were confirmed, 
with many enlargements and additions, by succeeding 
kings.* 

The reign of John« and his obstinate contests with his 
barons, occasioned the temporary occupation of this 
town, in 1215, by a hostile force. Saher de Quincy, 
Earl of Winchester, having brought an army of foreigners 
into the kingdom, laid siege to Colchester Castle ; but, 
hearing that the Barons at London were hastening to its 
relief, he withdrew to St. EdmundVBury. However, 
either his or some other armed party soon afterwards 
became possessed of the place, and plundered it, as 
they had done Ipswich, and other towns : but the king, 
after a few days^ siege, retook it. In the following year, 
at the commencement of the reign of Henry 111., the 
banner of France floated from the Castle walls. Lewis, 
son of Philip II., having entered England at the barons' 
invitation, made himself master, not only of Colchester, 
but of all the eastern parts of the kingdom: but his 
ambitious projects were defeated by the course of events, 
and the country saved from becoming a province of 
France, not less than which, it is supposed he meditated* 

The era of Edward I. is chiefly remarkable, as re- 
gards Colchester, for the large sums that monarch 
obtained from the town, in common with the nation in 
general, to meet the expences of his warlike govern- 
ment. The records, preserving the particulars'of these 
vwous assessments, are yet extant; and from them it 

* See Part II. chap. t. 
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Appears, that fifteenths were levied upon the town and 
liberties in the Ist., 8th*, and 2dth., a tallage, to which 
Colchester contributed £6^, 18s. ]Qd. in the 4th., and 

I 

» seventh in the 24tb, years of this reign. The roll 
particularising the assessment of the fifteenth in the 
Spthv. £dw. I., is the most minute and curious; a spe- 
cimen from it may interest the reader. 

** Roger the Dyer had, on Michaelmas day last, in 
bis treasury, ^or cupboard, 1 silver buckle, price 18d.-— 
.1 cup of.ma^r, (maple) pr. I8d« lo his chamber, 2 
gowns, pr. 20s.4^2 beds,* pr. half a mark — 1 napkin 
mid 1 towel, pr. 2s. In his house, 1 <3wer with a bason, 
pr. 14d.— -1 andiron, pr. 8d. In his kitchen, 1 brass- 
pot, pr. 20d. — 1 brass skillet, pr. 6d* — 1 brass pipkin, 
^. — 1 trivet, pr. 4d. In his brew-house., 1 quarter of 
qats, pr. 2s. — wo;Gid-ashes, pr. half a mark«^l great vat 
fox dying, pr. 2s. 6d, Item, I cow, pr. ;5s.-— 1 calf, pr. 
3s.— 2 pigs, price 2s.: each 12d. — I sow, pr. 15d.— 
billet- wood, and faggots, for firing, pr. I mark. 
Sum 71s. 5d. : fifteenth of which, 4s. 9d. qa. 

^' William the Miller had, the day aforesaid, in ready 
money, 1 mark of silver. In his cupboard, a silver 
l>uckle^ pr. 9d. — 1 ring, pr. I2d- In his granary, 1 
.qujarter of wheat, pr. 4s.-^l quarter of barley, pr. 
3s.— 2 quarters of oats malted, pr. 4s^ : each quarter 
$s. — 2 hogs, pr. 10s.; each 5s«— 2 pigs, pr« 3b. : each 
,18d. — 1 pound of wool, pr.Ss. &c. &c. 

(Sum reckoned at the conclusion, and fifteenth 
taken, as before.) 

"The Abbot of St. .Tohn's, Colchester, had, the day 
aforesaid; at Greensted, 8 quarters pf rye, pr. 248.: at 
3s, a quarter, Iteij?, 4 stallions, pr. 24s. ; each 6s.— 4 

* 3edt were waiotmlj ofsirmcln thii rei^, not exoeptioy those 
pecap»ied bjr rojraltj iti^lf. 
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oxen, pr. 40s.: each 10s. — 24 sheep, 24s.: eacii 
12d., &c. 

(Sum reckoned, &'c. as before.) 

" Robert Lord Fitz-walter had, the day aforesaid, in 

his manor of Lexden, 10 quarters of rye, pr. 30s.: each 

quarter 3s.— 20 quarters of small oats, pr. 23s. 4d. at 

20d. each quarter— 6 heifers, pr. 18s. at 3s each, &c." 

(Sum reckoned, &c. as before.) 

And that no degree of poverty exempted the subject 
from his share in this assessment, is evident from the 
following, among many other such instances; 

" John Fitz-elias, weaver, had, the day aforesaid, 1 
old coat, pr. 2s. — 1 lamb, pr. 6d. 

Sum, 2s. 6d.: fifteenth of which, 2d. 

The whole number of persons assessed in the town 
and liberties, was 390; and the whole sum collected, 
amounted to ;624. 12s. 7d. The assessment was a grant 
from Parliament of a fifteenth of all the moveables in 
England, including those of the inhabitants of the cities 
and burghs; and was raised, within the precinct and 
liberty of Colchester, on oath of twelve of the burgesses. 

In the fth of Edward II., a tallage was assessed upon 
every roaster of a family in this town and liberties, 
according to the value of his chattels or rents. The 
number of persons thus taxed, was 518: and the value 
of the chattels of each person was estimated, not in the 
minute manner of the subsidy assessments, but by a gross 
sum. A twelfth was also levied upon the town in the 
13th of this reign. 

When Edward III. blockaded the port of Calais with 
a numerous fleet in 1347? Colchester furnished 5 ships, 
and 170 mariners, as its quota toward the armament. 
And after that monarch had gained the famous victory of 
Cressy, he committed the care of some of his prisoners 
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to the bailiffs of this town, as appears by his letter, in 
Norman-French) among the town-records.* In the 
year following, a violent plague was very prevalent 
here; one of whose most striking effects was, that wills, 
to the unusual number of one hundred and eleven, 
were enrolled at Colchester, which at that time had the 
privilege of their probate and enrolment. A second 
plague ravaged the place and its vicinity, in 1360. 
Aud in the same reign occurred an outrageous attempt, 
made by Lionel de Brandenham, lord of the neighbour- 
ing manor of Lagonhoo, which strongly marked the 
licentious spirit, and propensity to provincial tyranny, 
too common with the nobles of the period. Incensed 
at the defeat of all his efforts to infringe upon the ex- 
clusive privilege of the town to the fishery of the Colne 
Water, Brandenham actually besieged Colchester for 
three successive months, during which the inhabitants 
were in perpetual alarm from his endeavours to burn 
it. However, the law, and the authority of the king, 
eventually found means to subdue the pride and ambi- 
tion of this turbulent feudal baron.f 

The insurrection of Wat Tyler, which took place in' 
the succeeding reign, was abetted by some inhabitants 
of this town ; among whom was the noted John Ball, 

• '* Edward p lagr'ce de dien Roy Dengleter^e & de Fii'ce & 
Seigor Dirlande, A noz Bailiifs de nre villa de Colcestre sala/.. 
Force q* Johan Vangoalej nadgaires nre hoaatage par la citee de 
Stojs en Champaigne sen est departiz tout qniies da son honstage, 
Iiors de nre roialme de nre congie pmj sa finance de deax centz 
marcs les qqeles il noaa ad paie// si Toloas qVoas sotez qaites & 
descbargez de la garde dudit Joiian Sc ent desempeschez en temps 
arenir. Don* sonz nre prive seal a Westm' le xx jonr d octobre Ian 
de nre regne Denglet're qaarante qaart. & de F'nce."— (Bj Writ of 
Prifjr-Seal.) 

t See Part If.ohap. vi* 
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who styled himself "St, Mary priest of York, nxd 
now of Colchester/' Upon the death of Wat, and the 
other ringleaders, numbers, who refused to submit to 
the king's terms, came hither, and endeavoured to incite 
the townsmen to new rebellious attempts; but none 
were found willing to incur the perils of a farther 
treasonable movement. In the 10th of the same mon- 
arch, apprehensions being formed of an invasion by 
France, a commission of array was dispatched to the 
town, requiring its inhabitants, and those of the adjacent 
country, to put themselves in a posture of defence^ 

During the long contentions between the houses of 
York and Lancaster, Colchester appears to have enh- 
braced the quarrel of the former; for though we have 
not positive information to that effect, it is natural to 
infer so much from the infringement of the privileges of 
the borough by a prince of the one house, and the very 
ample and valuable charter granted it by a monarch of 
the other. Henry VI., who visited the town August 5, 
1445, for some cause not mentioned in the record 
which preserves the memory of the fact, made a grant 
in the' following year of its most important right, that of 
the JUheryy to bis favourite John de Vere, Earl of 
Oxford;* while Edward iy.,on the other hand, was the 
munificent donor of the charter above mentioned* 
The attac lament of the burgesses to this latter monarch, 

, was evinced by their custom of not permitting any per- 
son to remain in Colchester forty days without swearing 
fealty to him; and the roll 13. £dw. IV. rot. 19- gives 
an instance of the presentment of some individuals to 
the law-hundred court for non-observance of this regu- 
lation. It would farther appear, that pardons, under the 

'great seal, to the cities and burghs which had taken any 

^ * See Part II. chap. vi. 
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part in ibis civil contest, were things of course from the 
sovereigns of both houses; such having been granted to 
Colchester both by the fortunate Edward, and by hi& 
predecessors, the Henries IV. V. and VI. 
. Nothing of importance relating to the history of this 
town, occurs between the reigns of Edward IV. and 
Henry VIII. In the 15th of the latter king, recourse 
to a loan from the subject became necessary to sup- 
port the expences of the government, notwithstanding 
the parsimonious Seventh Henry had left the then 
enormous sum of £1,800,000 in the royal coffers ibr 
the use of his successor, to which the parliament had 
^ded by very considerable grants. On this occasion^ 
the inhabitants of the borough did ^< lovingly avaunce ' 
to him a sum by weye of Lone, for the maintenauncc of 
his Grace and Warys ageynst Fraunce and Scottlond,'' 
as aays the original schedule amongst the town-records; 
and Henry promised, under his privy seal, *^ truly tp 
content and repay to all and singuler suche personnes 
of the Borough of Colchestre — all and singular suche 
parti culer summes of money as have been by theym 
and evesy of theym lovingly advanced — amounting in 
the hole to the summe of One hundred one poundef 
and foure shilling st.'' 

In 15X6, on the day before the feast of Corpus- 
Christi, Queen Catherine of Arragon came to this 
town, with a grand retinue, on her way to Walsliigham^ 
whither she was going in pilgrimage to the famous 
image of the Virgin. The Bailififs, Aldermen, and a 
large body X of the burgesses, met her at Lexden; 
and thence conducted her in state to St. John's Abbey, 
at which she staid the night of her arrival, and follow- 
ing day« A purse of ;£40, at that time considered an 
offering worthy the acceptance of a sovereign, was pre* 
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sented to her; to wbich she made a soitaUe return. 
At her departure, the Bailifis, Aldermen^ &c* attended 
her, in the same state as before, to the farther bounds 
of the parish of Mile-End. 

The year 1544 was distinguished by the foUowmg 
letter, under the royal signet, to the Bailiffs* 

" BY THE KINO. 
"HENRY R. 

' '^ Trustie and welbeloved, we greate you well : And 
wheras betweene us and Themperqr, upon provocation 
of manyfolde injuries committed by the Frenche King 
unto us bbth particulerlie : And for hrs confederatioit 
with the Turke against thole common«wealth of Christ- 
endom, It is agreed, that eche of us aparte in persone 
with his puissaunt Armey in severall parties thb soom- 
mershal invade the Realme of Fraunce; And being 
not yet furnyshed of such ample noomber of men as 
shall suffice for that purpose; For the good opinion we 
have in you to see us furnyshed as to our honour apper- 
teyneth, We have appointed you to send us the nombre 
of XV hable fotemen, well furnyshed for the warres as 
apperteyneth, wherof three to be Arches, everye oone 
furnyshed with a good bowe in a cace, with xxiii'good 
arrowes in a cace, a good sworde and a dagger; and the 
rest to be bill men, having besids theyre bills a good 
sworde and a dagger : To be levied of your own servants 
and tenants. And that you put the saide nombre in 
such a redynes, furnyshed with cotes and hosen of such 
colours as is appointed for the Battell of our Armey, 
As they faile not within oone howres warnyng to marche 
forwarde to suche place as shal be appointed accordinglie* 
Yeven undre our signet at our Palace of Westm' the vth 
dale of June the xxxvith yere of our Relgne.'^ 
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' Towards the close of this reign, the dissolution of all 
Hie monastic establishments in Colchester occasioned a 
considerable loss to the poor of the town; and, besides 
depriving the place of its greatest architectural orna- 
ments, was otherwise productive of much present 
inischief«-the harbinger, notwithstanding, of eventual 
good. Morant, speaking of the destruction at this 
period of the " stately Church and Abbey of St. John's, 
the Priory of St. Botolph's, the Church and ' Hospital 
of the Crouched Friers, &c.,'' observes : " the revenues, 
undoubtedly, came into more useful hands. But, how- 
ever, pity it is, that «ome of tGem were not applied to 
the public benefit of the kingdom; or reserved to make 
provision' for the poor, either by founding a good Hos- 
pital in this large town, or by establishing a fund in 
every parish for their better maintenance. But there 
were growing families, that wanted to raise large estates 
ml once. — ^Whatever cause it was owing to, 1 have not 
been able truly to discover: but certain it is, that the 
town went then much to decay ; so that twenty-five 
liouses, or tenements, were taken down in Head-ward 
only, and others were grown very ruinous, for which 
the owners of them were presented and prosecuted; a 
thing very uncommon and extraordinary, unless those 
had been town-houses, which doth not appear.^' 
' The Reformation brought with it a nearly universal 
unsettling of the minds of Qien, with regard to religious 
matters, for, the bases of the ancient doctrine being 
destroyed, almost every one considered himself at 
liberty to frame opinions, and a form of worship, con- 
formable to the dictates of his conscience, or, as fre- 
quently perhaps, of his imagination. The floodgates of 
enthusiasm, and polemical contention, were thus set 
open; and particularly in the reign of the pious Edward 
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VL, the constnictioh of a general church liturgy, under 
whose authority, had not much immediate eflfect in 
checking these absurdities. Colchester, among other 
towns, was eminent for its " schismaticall spirites,'' as a 
contemporary author termed them, who ** sought to be 
teachers of that whereof they had no understandyng^ 
and thereby turned the knowledge of God's testimo* 
nies to vayne and contentious janglying." A certain 
Htnry Harte here flourished as a particularly zealous 
apostle of novel doctrines; and in 1555 (reign of 
Mary) Christopher Vitels, a disciple of Henry Ni- 
chols, the founder of the' " Family of Love," coming 
from Delft, brought over and spread the knowledge in 
this town and neighbourhood of his master's, and his 
own, ^'straunge opinions/' Vitels was a joiner by 
trade; but "being, as it seemed, weary of his oceupa'« 
tion, he left his craft of joignyng, and took unto him a 
new trade of lyfe: so that of a simple Scholer, he 
became a great and learned Schole-maister of that 
doctrine."* 

In the short contest for the sovereignty between the 
Prifkcess Mary and the estimable Lady Jane Grey, 
Colchester warmly espoused the cause of the former. 
Messengers, with assurances of loyalty, and a quantity 
of provisions, were dispatched by the corporation to 
the Princess at Framlingham ; and the town was put in 
a posture of defence against her opposers. In approba- 
tion of the magistrates' zeal, Mary paid a visit to the 
ancient borough, July 26, 1553. On which occasion, 
she was very liberally entertained ; and £20 in gold, 
with a silver cup and cover, partly gilt, were presented 



• Confatation of Uio Family of Loto, bj W IWilkufOD, 4«^ 
JLond. 1579. 
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to her/ March 7th followiog, came an Order of 
Council in her Majesty's name, to put in readiness 18 
jirmed men, of whom 10 should be archers and 8 bill- 
xnen, well harnessed and weaponed^ to be ready at one 
hour's warning to embark at Brightliogsey, for the 
service of her Majesty beyond the seas, at Calais or 
elsewhere^ as should be appointed. 

But not all the instances ^the town had given of 
devotion to this queen, could preserve its inhabitants^ 
more than others, from the flames which her most de- 
testable bigotry kindled for the martyrs to Protestantism. 
Throughout the horrible season of her persecutions for 
religion's sake 'Uhe auncient and famous towne of 
Cplchester,'' to use the quaint language of an author 
lately quoted, ^' was a sweete and comfortable mother 
of the bodyes, and a tender nourse of the soules, of 
God's children : which towne was rather at that tyme 
frequented, because it afforded many godly and zealous 
martyrs, whiche continually with their bloud watered 
those seedes, which by the preachyng of the wordc had 
been sowne most plentifully in the hartes of Christians 
in the dayes of good Kyng Edward. This towne,4^fur 
the earnest profession of the Gospell, became like unto 
a citie upon an hill: and, as a candle upon a candle- 
sticke, gave great light to all those, who for the comfort 
of their conscience came to conferre there from divers 
places of the Realme, and repairying to common Innes, 
had by night their Christian exercises, whiche in other 

* Anong otber items of the expenoei inoarred throngh this visity 
as recorded in Ibe Chamberlain's accoants for the year, are the fol- 
lowing: 38 doz. of bread, 39s. 59 gallons of claret* wine, 48s. A 
qoarter of beef, weighing 5 score and 10 ponnds, 9s. 2d. A side of 
beef, weighing 7 score aod 6 ponods, 18s. Id. A veal, 4s. Haifa 
veal, 2s. 4d. Two mattoasi Os« 44., &e. 
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places could not be gotten. For proofe whereof, I 
referre the reader unto that which is truely reported by 
M. Foxe in bis booke of Actes and Monumentes : that 
at the Kynge»-head in Colchestsr, and at other Innes in 
the sayd Towne, the afflicted Christians had set places 
appointed for themselves to meete at.''* 

Had Colchester been the only theatre of the martyr- 
doms dictated by the ri^entless zeal of Mary, their 
number would have sufficed to procure for her the 
execrations of all posterity. The following detail will 
give ample evidence of the truth of this assertion. — Suf* 
fered death by burning in this town, in the year 1555: 
March 29th, John Lawrence; June 14th, Nicolas 
Chamberlayne. 1556*: April 28th, John Mace, apo- 
thecary; John Spence, weaver; Simon Joyne, sawyer; 
Richard Nichols, weaver; and John Hammond, tanner: 
and in June of the same year, Elizabeth, the wite of 
Thomas Pepper, and Edmund Hurst, both of St. James's, 
Colchester, were burnt at Stratford-bow. 1557: WiU 
liam Bongeor, of St Nicholas, glazier; William Purcas, 
of Bocking; Thomas Benold, tallow-chandler; Agnes 
Silverside, alias Smith; Helen Ewring; and Elizabeth 
Folks; were burnt without the town-wall, on the morn- 
ing of August 2nd : as were in the Castle-yard, in the 
afternoon of the same day, William Munt, Alice Munt, 
John Johnson, and Rose Aliin. In the same year died 
within the Castle, John Thurston, a prisoner on account 
of his religion. About the same time, fourteen men, 
and eight women, were here apprehended, and, being 
fastened together in a string, driven, like a flock of 
sheep, to London; but they were shortly afterwards 
released *' upon their own easy submission.'' 1558: 

• * A brief Desoription of the firit springing op of the Hcresio 
termed The Familie of Lo?e, Ace bjr W. WilkiasoB. 
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William Harris, Richard Day, and Christiana George, 
-were burnt at Colchester, May 26th: being the last 
dreadful spectacle of this kind that took place in thj5 
town. Eight others, who were prisoners in the Castle 
for their religious profession, were released the follow- 
ing year, on the accession of Elizabeth. 

The arrival of the persecuted Dutch and Flemings, 
in I&7I9 and their 'establishment here of the Bay and 
Say Trade* are the first remarkable incidents bearing 
reference to Colchester, in the reign of this sagacious 
und potent queen. The next occurrence worthy notice, 
is the visitation of a Plague, which commenced its 
ravages in the town and neighbourhood in December, 
1578; and continued with the unfortunate inhabitants 
until the ensuing August, notwithstanding every effort 
to prevent its spreading. 

Elizabeth took one of her celebrated progresses, 
through part of this county and that of Suffolk, in 
}579, and was at Colchester on the 1st and 2nd of 
September in that year. The record gives the following 
orders, as made for her reception, *' That the Bayliffs 
and Aldermen, in the receipt of her Majcstie, shall 
ride upon comely geldings, with foot-clothes, in damask 
or sattin cassocks or coats, or else jackets of the same, 
with sattin sjeeves in their scarlet gowns, with caps and 
black velvet tippets. The Councell to attend upon the 
Bayliffs and Aldermen at the same time, upon comely 
geldings, with foot-clothes, in grogram or silk cassock 
coats or jackets, with silk doublets, or sleeves at the least, 
in the livery morray-gowns, with caps : &c. — That her 
Majesty shall be gratified from the Town with a Cup of 
silver, double-gilt, of the value of 20 marks, or 10^. at 
the least, with 40 angels in the same, and the Officers 

^ S^e part lit cbsp, vi. 
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• of her Majesty to be gratified as afore tkey have been* 
The Recorder for the time being, to make the Oration 
to her Majesty.** 

For defence against the enemies of her kingdom, 
Elizabeth, like her predecessor on the throne, placed 
her chief reliance on the national militia, whom she was 
careful to have frequently mustered and exercised. For 
which purposes, her special commissions, with regard 
to this town, were generally directed to the two Bailiffii, 
and a few of the neighbouring gentlemen, who took their 
musters within the precincts of the borough-liberlies. 
Troops destined to be sent to a foreign country, were 
•always an extraordinary force, especially provided for 
' the purpose ; and such were raised for the assistance of 
the Protestant Provinces in the Low-Countries through- 
out the kingdom, in 1585. The quota of Essex was 150 

• soldiers, towards which number Colchester furnished 
eight.* The General of this force, Robert, Earl of 
Leicester, arrived at our town on the 6th of December, 

. on his way to the Netherlands : he was received with 

* The equipments of these eight men, tnd the expeoee tt which 
they were famished bj the ioynfn, afford a pictore of the times that 
may be deemed onnoos. Of the eight, six were Skiftt, apd two 
, P^'tnetif Kvery Sbott was provided with ** a qfutliver of t^e 
< mcLsket bore, inoald and worm for the piece, morian, flask with six 
charges, (lask-Ieather, tonch-box, parse for pellets; all which far« 
nitore for each cost 16s. 8d.; for the whole six, £9. And six 
swords, daggers, and girdles for them, oaaie to Sds. Each of tho 

• two Pike-men was armed with a proslet and borgonet, wbioh ooat 
. 26s. 8d.: their two pikes came to 68. 8d.: and their two swords 

«Dd daggers, with the boff girdles, to ISs. — Besides which, there 
was delivered to the Captain for condact-monej, for every of the 
eight soldiers, 6s. 8d. : in the whole, 63s. 4d. : and to every one 
of the soldiers themselves (besides 3s. 4d.) 26s. 8d. Item, the 
. charges of their eight blue coats, or man^iiioos, £6. 6i. 8d. Total* 
£21.a8s. 8d." 
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every mark of honour by the magistratesj and splendidly 
entertained by Sir Thomas Lucas, whose family seat here 
occupied the site, and was erected from the remains, of 
the dissolved Abbey of St. John's. 

At the very critical period of the expected grand 
Spanish invasion in 1588, Colchester furnished two 
ships, and a pinnace, for the queen^s service. The 
largest of these vessels, named the ^^ Foresight of Lon- 
don,'' was fitted out at the cost, including two months, 
provisions, ammunition, mariners' pay, &c., of £29^, 
14s. ; the expence of the smallest ship, which was of 
eighty tons burden, and the pinnace, of eighteen, pro* 
portionate. To defray these extraordinary charges, a 
tax was imposed on all the inhabitants of the borough 
and liberty, of 2s. in the pound upon goods, and ds. 
upon land* When Elizabeth afterwards gave commis- 
sions to various officers to retaliate upon the Spaniards, 
it fell to this borough, by allotment, to find, and famish 
vrith all necessary arms, &c., thirteen common soldiers, 
and four pioneers; and on the levying of an army to assist 
Henry IV. in Bretagne, eight able men were raised from 
each ward, (or thirty-two in all,) '^ from such as might 
best be spared, and were newly come into the town.'' 
Again, in March, 1591*2, fourteen soldiers were equip- 
ped for the same service ; and several similar instances 
occurred afterwards. In 1595, Colchester, with the 
other ports in Essex, was ordered to furnish three 
ships, for her Majesty's use, at Cadiz : on which occa- 
sion the borough paid ^200 to the Vice-Admiral of 
Essex, towards the furnishing of one ship. 

For every warlike service to the state, the town had 
thus cheerfully complied with the queen's demaiids; 
with the exception only of a plea of inability which it 
made in 1591| when, a new order to the ports for ad- 

I 
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ditions to the navy being anticipate<i, the corporation 
prudently remembered tho great expences so lately 
incurred on the same score, and for which it was yet 
*' indebted some hundred and fyftye pounds/' and 
^' constrayned to pay use for the ^ame.'^ It must be 
confessed that Elizabeth 'made very free and frequent 
use of the purses of her loving subjects, and even occa- 
sionally required what they felt themselves justified in 
refusing. This was the case with regard to Colchester in 
1593; when this ancient borough was for the first time 
ciiarged with purvey ance, or composition-service, for 
the royal household; which, though it amounted to 
but £6 annually for the town and liberties, the coipo- 
i^afion, considering it a demand inconsistent with their 
chartered pvivileges, for some time resisted the payment 
of. However, towards the end of the year 1595, they 
vere compelled to submit; and for the future assess- 
ipent of this impost, an account was taken of the lauds 
in the several parishes, which was renewed in 1599* 

The only remaining particular of importance, that 
qomes within our notice of this reign, is, that Colchester 
had the honour of possessing for its Recorder that emi*- 
nent counsellor to Elizabeth, Sir Francis Walsingham ; 
for whom it ever testified a due regard, and through 
whose means, doubtless, it was both protected and 
favoured.* 

* Cbi several occMioiif tbe BailiiFft dispatched presentoof Qystertf 
(generally a horse-kad at a time) to Wabipghanii and to Elizabetfa'a 
fiavoiirite Leicester. Their letter, nearly in tbe same words, to hoth 
these personages, accompanying such presents, in 1579, is extant; 
together with the answers they received from them. The magis- 
trates' epistle is mainly occopied by apologies for some late *' divi- 
sions and controversyes" in tho borough, with an assurance that they 
were then composed; and a reqqest that themselves and tbe town* 
clerk, might be joined iu any future commission issuing irom the 



The inftcttve lovereigtity of James I. affords few 
materiaW to the historian of this town. The Plague^ 
which raged at his accession in the city of London^ 
•eventually spread itself hither, and swept off numbers : 
it also appeared here in 1631, and again in l665 and 

cotirt for *'afFfl/ers wUMq their towne." The replies were as 
follow. 

FROM StR VRANCIS WAL^INGHAM. 
*' After mj kartle commeiidatioDS. I have receaved yonr letter 
of the foarthe of this p*nt, and am verie glad therbj to understand 
that all your controversies be so well appeaced and that yoa ba 
growen to so good an anitie amonge yoar selfes ; the continewanoe 
wheiDf I greatly wysfae, as the only thinge that shall make yoolr 
towiKe to prosper, and to bee well thoaght of of all men. Towohbg^ 
your liberties, for that in other Incorporations I have been some- 
tymes 80 Binche standying appon Charters and Priviledges, that hir 
Majesties necessarie service bathe therby been hindred, I woold not 
ixrishe ypa except it be in some great poynt that may towohe yoar 
towue deeply to stand nppon them : notwithstanding I will be oare- 
fall fot the preservatioii of the same as farre forth as conveniently I 
Biaye in ^e direction of Commissions and all kyad of service from 
this place. So withe my hartie thanckes for yoar presetft of oysters 
I byd yoa farewell. From the Coart at Greenwich the fyfte of 
September 1579. 

Yoar verib loving frend, 

FRA. WALSYNGHAM." 

FROM THE RARL OF LEICESTER. 
'< After my right hartye commendacons. I have recey ved yoar Tres 
and the oisters yom sent me, and do very hartilye tbanoke you for 
them, and for yoar oflen conrteosies in visiting me many tymes with 
the lyke, which as occasion shall serve, I will not forgeat to requyte. 
Toaching your towne my affection is and shalbe as it hath bene 
•llivajrs, rbu very ready to do any thing I may for it. And so shall 
yOd w«ll peroey ve as any occasion shalbe offred wherein I may stftttd 
it in steade. In the mean tyme gladde to heare of yoar good quyet, 
whiehe I wish longe to continewe, I thus bid you right hartily fare- 
welL From the Court the vith of September 1579. 

Your very loving frende, 

a. LEYCBSTER.'' 

I 3 
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l666. In l609i the town paid £46 towards an aid 
for making the king's eldest son. Prince Henry, a 
knight; and in l6l2, £63. 6s. 8d. to marry the king's 
daughter, the Princess Elizabeth, to Prince Frederick, 
Elector Palatine* Money was also raised here in l6ll, 
under a writ of privy seal: a mode of supply always, 
and but naturally, unpopular; and now, from the rising 
spirit of the age, more than ever contrary to the incli- 
nations of the subject. The continual issue of patents 
and proclamations, were the other most remarkable 
occurrences in this reign : of the former, a specimen is 
preserved by Morant, which gave " license, power, and 
authority/^ to '^ Thomas iBenne of Colchester in the 
county of Essex yeoman,'^ to ^' keepe an Inneor com* 
mon Uosterie- in the house of the said Tho. Benne in 
Colchester aforesaid/' The granting licenses of this 
kind, was remonstrated against by parliament, but, in 
common with every similar source of profit to the 
crown, persevered in by James: notwithstanding, ale- 
houses continued to be licensed and directed by the 
justices of the peace for the several districts. — It was 
customary in this reign, for the corporation to make 
presents of sugar^loaves to persons of rank or eminence, 
whose influence could procure them favour or protec- 
tion; a circumstance accounted for by the high price 
of that article, (from Is. lOd. to 2s. 2d. per pound,) 
which would appear enormous in our times, if estimated 
in money of the current valuation. 

The opening of the troublous reign of Charles I. 
was marked by a Spanish war; the efifects of which, 
as regarded this town and county, were frequent panics, 
occasioned by the appearance of the enemy's fleets off 
the eastern coast; and considerable expence, to Col- 
chester and Ipswich especially, for provisioning the 
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military force prepared to reskt attack, and for pro- 
viding the necessary warlike stores, Sec. Documents 
relating to this period, speak of the trained band kept in 
readiness by the corporation, and constantly exercised,^ 
to meet the expected danger. 

" About the commencement of the year I627/' writes 
Morant, '^ forces were transported from these parts to the 
King of Denmark's assistance; but they went so much 
against their will, that the militia was sent from this 
town, to restrain their mutinies/' This was the first 
overt act of opposition to Charles's government, that 
manifested itself in this part of the kingdom. Popular 
Bfifection and respect towards the royal authority, had 
been declining even from part of the reign of Elizabeth ; 
and neither the character nor conduct of James had 
been calculated in any degree to restpre them. In fact, 
the dictates of the crown had gradually increased in 
oppressiveness, and exaction from the subject, under 
the immediate predecessors of the first Stuart that sat 
on the English throne ; and he, while he rather magni- 
fied than abated from the pretensions of his predeces- 
sors, contributed by his every act of sovereignty to 
mingle contempt with the dislike that had grown up to 
all extraordinary exercises of the regal power. Charles 
I. exalted the popular feeling into hatred of himself and 
dignity, when he imposed Ship-money ^ to an amount, and 
with a rigour, unknown before. Prior to his time, its 
imposition had been tolerated, indeed, while the burden 
of it had been greatly relieved, by the courtesy with 
which it was^ demanded, the subject's consideration of 
the exigencies to which it was to be applied, and the 
patriotic and loyal ardours that rendered its collection 
easy. But Charles levied this tax as by inherent right ; 
yet employed it less to its ostensible purposes, than 

I 3 
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to the support of a fund for his general expences. 
The method pursued by him with regard to this, and 
the other maritime towns of Essex and Suffolk, was 
similar to that he adopted in most other instances. In 
1634, he directed his writ, under the great seal, to the 
chief magistrates of these towns, commanding them to 
assess their several jurisdictions with such sums, as 
should suffice to provide, and equip in all respects, a 
ship, whose burden should be 700 tons* A subsequent 
order of' council was dispatched to hasten this levy; 
and again another, directed to the sheriffs of Essex and 
Suffolk, in which his majesty was graciously pleased, 
in consideration that these counties had not a ship of 
700 tons burden prepared, to make an offer of furnish- 
ing them with one, provided they would cause the full 
sum of £66 15 to be forthwith levied, and placed 
at lis disposal. 

The following year, the King thought proper so far to 
enlarge upon his first requisitions, as to demand the sum 
of £8000 from Essex alone, to furnish and equip a 
ship of 800 tons burden ; when the proportion charged 
upon Colchester was £400. But the corporation re* 
fused to pay their quota, alleging the tax to be an 
infraction of their privileges; however, a small sum,, in 
part, was placed in the sheriff's hands. Their delay 
occasioned a new order of council in l636. Still, three 
years afterwards, the levy appears not to have been effec- 
tually made; for the town then petitioned the Privy 
Council to be eased from the payment of so large a 
sum, on account of the deadness of trade, and for other 
reasons. 

Doubtless, Ship-money was a main stimulant to the dis- 
affection, (at first assuming to be a thirst for religious 
and political reform,) and the eventual insurrectionary 
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Spirit, that very early manifested itself in the eastern 
cottHtieSy and in few places more promptly than in Col- 
chester. In January, 1641-2, a petition was presented 
from this borough to the House of Commons, complain* 
log against the penal jurisdiction and office of Bishops, 
and requiring liberty of conscience; desiring that church-* 
discipline might be established according to the word 
of God— and the town better fortified* In compliance 
-with the latter request, the Parliament granted £1500 
to render Colchester, and the Block-house at Mersey, 
defensible. But our townsmen were fkr from content* 
ing themselves with petitioning. For, August 22^ l642, 
they seized Sir John Lucas, the principal gentlem^ of 
this vicinity, who was preparing, with ten or twelve 
horse, and some arms, to join the royal party in the 
north; barbarously maltreated his mother iLnd lady, 
with his chaplain, Mr. Thomas Newcomen, rector of the 
parish of Holy Trinity ; plundered his seat on St. John's 
Green, sparing not even to violate the repository of his 
ancestors' ashes, in the adjoining church of St. Giles; 
and conducted him and Mr. Newcomen, prisoners to 
London. Some of these ruffianly partisans were them- 
selves subsequently seized, and sent up to the Parlia- 
ment, to be dealt with as the House should think fit: 
but the representatives for the borough. Sir William 
Masham, Bart, and Harbottle Grimston, Esq. (afterwards 
not less celebrated as the loi/al Sir Harbottle Grimston) 
so far interested themselves, in common with the pre- 
vailing party, in their behalf, that they escaped without 
punishment. With the exception of these first revolu- 
tionary outrages, Colchester had for some time very 
little share in the unspeakable calamities that over- 
whelmed the greater part of the kingdom, as the too 
natural accompanimenta of civil war; though, in the 
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end, it had no reason to boast its exemption ftom 
them. 

This comparative tranquillity at the outset of hostili^ 
ties, was in some measure the effect of an association, 
into which a large majority of the inhabitants of Essex, 
who were in the Parliament's interest, entered with the 
neighbouring counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, Hertford, 
and Cambridge ; by the terms of which social compact, 
they engaged to aid, succour, and assist each other in 
the mutual defence and preservation of themselves, and 
of the peace of those counties, from all rapines, plun- 
derings, &c. For which purposes, liberal subscriptions 
were made, arms provided, the train bands formed into 
companies and regiments, officers appointed, and every 
other means of safety and defence resorted to by the 
lords and deputies-lieutenant. And in this manner was 
formed the Eastern Association for the Parliament* Some 
months previously, the ruling party in Colchester had 
very readily complied with the propositions and orders 
of the Houses, for assisting the popular cause by contri* 
butions of money and plate, and subscriptions for the 
maintenance of horse and arms. '^' And how much they 
were cajoled and complimented for. this their forward 
zeal,'' (we quote the words of Morant,) will appear from 
the following letter to the mayor and aldermen. 

^'Gentlemen, Wee have acquainted the Parliament 
with your extraordinary Care and Paines in advancing 
the Proposicions for the raisinge of horse, armes, money 
and plate for the defences of the Kinge, Parliament, 
and kingdome; how well your services are accepted of 
and what thamkes wee are enjoined to give yourselves 
and the rest of the gentlemen, freehoulders, and others 
of your towne for your zeales therein, and how farre 
they have engaged themselves for the protection and 
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deface of the county : the order of both Houses of 
Parliament will better speake it than our letter, and for 
your better satisfactions, to that wee must for the pre« 
sent referre yee which Mr. Grimeston will acquaint^ 
you with. The perfectinge of that worke begunne by 
you with soe great affection, and wherein you have 
mett with soe much incouragement both from the Par- 
liament and people is the occasion of this letter. And 
in the first place wee are commanded to desire yee to 
send away the money and plate subscribed for, with 
all the speede yee can. And likewise to give particular 
notice to them that have ingaged themselves for the 
findinge of horses, to bring them upp to London, where 
there is order taken for the present inroUinge and val- 
lueinge of them. Many Lords doe want horse, to 
make upp their troupes, and the service and safety of 
the kingdome doe much depend uppon your activitie 
and dispatch herein which wee have cause to bee very 
confident of. And so with the remembrance of our 
kindest respects, &c. wee rest your assured lovinge 
friends, 

Tho. Harrington. Mart Lumley. 
Aug. 22. Henry Mildmay. Wm. Masham. 
164,2. Har. Grimston.'^ 

Shortly after, <' the Committee of the Lords and 
Commons for the Safety of the kingdpm,'^ made use of 
the " activity and despatch" of the leading men of this 
place, jointly with the inhabitants of the other princi- 
pal towns in this county, and in Suffolk, to raise 2000 
horse for dragoon service. In November of the same 
year, when the King had entered Middlesex, and was 
threatening London, Colchester raised and equipped a 
company, under the command of Capt. John Langley, 
to assist in the Parliament's defence^ and were at the 
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cost of tbeir pay and mainteuance for thirty days, 
which amounted to £2S5 10s. In the beginning of 
1643, they dispatched another complete company, des- 
tined to join the Earl of Manchester, to the rendezvous 
of the Eastern Association at Cambridge :* and, indeed> 
during the whole continuance of the war, this formerly 
most loyal borough supported the popular cause by 
perpetual reinforcements of men, as well as by large 
supplies of military stores, and money to an extraordi- 
nary amount* Particular exertions to raise a pecuniary 
supply were made here in June, l643, through the 
pressing solicitations of the Earl of Essex, seconded by 

* The foliowiag le^r from Olirer CYoi&ireU, d<ted March tUd 
of ibis year, and addreased '* To the Maiot* of Colchestery and Cap* 
taiiie John Laoglej," relates to this particnlar compaDy. 

" Gentlemen, Upon the cominge downe of joar townsmen to Cam« 
bridge, Capt. Langlie not knowbge how to dispose of them, desired 
mee to nominate a fitt Captaine, which I did, an honest, religioott 
Talieat Gontleman, Capt. Dodsworth the bearer heereef. Hee hatli 
diligenUjr attended the serrice, and much improaed his men in thek 
exercise, Bat hath beene nnhappie beyond others, in not reoeaainge 
any pay, for himselfe, and what Hee had for his soaldiers, is oat 
longe agoe. Hee hath by his pradence what with fay re, and win* 
nlnge carriage, what with monie borrowed kept them together. Hee 
is able to do soe noe longer, they will presently disband if a cotirse 
bee not taken, it's pittye itt should bee soe, for I belieae they are 
brought into as good order as most companies in the Armie. BesidVi 
at this instant there is great ueede to vse them, I havioge receaaed 
a special comand from my Lord Generall to aduanoe with what 
force we can to pott an ende (if it may bee) to this worke (God soe 
assistinge) from whome all helpe oometh. I beseech you therefore 
consider this gentleman, and the soaldiers, and if itt bee possible, 
make up his companie a hundred and twenty,^ and send them away 
with what expedition is possible, itt may (through Gods blessinge) 
prone very happie, one months pay may prone all your tronble. I 
•peake to wise men, God direct yon, I rest, yours to serve yon, 

OLIVBR CROMWBUk" 
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those of the earnest aiid indefatigable Cromwell. 
The appeal of the latter, given below,* is peculiarly 
characteristic of his usual epistolary style, and of his 
exertions at this juncture: the letter of the earl was also 
sti'ongly couched, and calculated to make a consider- 
able impression on those he addressed. Among other 
arguments, his lordship desired ^'such as had most 
interest in the cause, to approve themselves in it; men 
of religious lives and affections, fittest to bear arms for 
the truth of religion; men of estates, to defend those 

* '* Gent:* I thought it my datj once more to write unto jow for 
mere atrenghth to be speedii j sent onto as for this great i erTice ; I 
sappose yow heare of the great defeat giTen by my L. Fairfax to 
the Newcast : Forces at Wakefield ; it was a great meroy of God to 
ns, and bad it not bin bestonne apon ns at this rery present, my Lo: 
F^i^irfax had not knowne how to have subsisted : we assure yow, 
shonld the force we have miscarry, expect nothing bnt a speedy 
march of the enemy ap unto yow ; why yow should not strengthen 
ns to make^ as subsist, judge yow the danger of the neglect, and 
bow inconvenient this improvidenee or unthrifty may be to yow ; I, 
shall never write but acoording to my judgment, I tell yow again it 
concerns yow exceedingly to be perswaded by me ; My Lor : New* 
castle is neer 6000 foot' and about CO troopes of horse : toy Lo : 
Fairfax 11 about 3000 foot and nine troopes of horse ; and we have 
about 24 troopes of horse and Draggoeners i The enemy drawes 
nore to the Lo : Fairfax! Our motion and yours most be exceediag 
speedy, or eloe it will doe yow noe good at all ; if yow send let 
your men come to Boston, 1 beseech yow hasten the supply to us : 
forgett not monie, I presse not hard, though I doe soe need that I 
- assure yow the foot and Draggooners are ready to mutiny : lay not 
too mueh upon the back of a poore Gentl' who desires without much 
noyse to lay downe his life, and bleed the last dropp to serve the 
Cause and yow; I ask not your monie for myselfe, if that were 
my end and hope (viz the pay of my place,) I would not open my 
mouth at this time. I desire to deny myselfe, but others will not be 
satisfied: I beseech jow hasten supplies. Forget not your praters* 

Gent' I am yours 
UlikY 28, 1643. OL. CROMWELL:" 
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estates: the employment not being too mean for the 
best men/' Animated by these representations, the 
inhabitants entered into a general subscription, to which 
the contributions were from one to forty shillings each 
person; the women being not less generous than the 
men. ** So few/' says Morant, (who was possessed of 
the original list of subscribers^) '^took time to con- 
sider, and tewer yet would give, or do, nothing: So few 
friends had the poor King here, or so few were there 
that chose or dared to declare for him V Numbers at 
this time engaged to join the parliament's forces in 
person ; and many more to find horses^ arms, pay, &c« 
The direct assessments upon the town and liberties, 
by order of the Parliament, during the course of the 
civil war, were agreeable to the list following :— 

In the year l642, (being part of 18,048/. 
9s. 9rf. which was charged to this . 
county, as the proportion of 400,000/. 
imposed upon the whole kingdom) 

In the year l643 :2833 1 8 

■ ' 1644 4405 l6 6 

1645 6279 19 4 

1646 4283 10 7 

1647 , 4829 13 8 

— — — 1648 (to Michaelmas) ...... 6673 7 J 

The total amount of these levies was ^£30,1 77* 2s. 
4jd. ; and it cannot escape the observation of the 
reader, that this large sum was cheerfully advanced in 
about jsix years and a half, by a town, which in the 
course of five years, had been unable to pay ;£ 400 to 
furnish a ship for King Charles! The levies were, 
respectively, ^' for raising a body of horse for Sir Wm. 
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Waller; for the maintenance of the Army in Ireland; 
for the Scots; for the garrisons at Newport-pagnel, &c. 
for Sir Thomas Fairfax's army ; for reducing Newark^'' 
&c. &c. : and such levies being made by Parliamentary 
authority, some who were unwilling to pay their quota, 
were compelled to do so by fines^ imprisonment, se- 
questration of their properties or estates, and other 
violent means. Besides all which, money to the 
amount of £630 was collected in the town, in April, 
1643, towards the relief of the Protestants in Ireland; 
in the course of the year l644, for a voluntary loan to 
the Brethren of Scotland ; and another for Sir William 
Brereton; and a collection made in each parish, from 
house to house, towards buying shoes for the army 
under the Earl of Essex. And in May, l645, volun- 
tary contributions were raised to supply horse and foot 
for the garrison of Gloucester, and for the counties of 
Gloucester, Hereford, Monmouth, Glamorgan, Breck- 
nock, and Radnor. 

We also learn, from the Committee's and Sequestra- 
tors' books for Colchester, and adjacent parts of the 
county, that considerable sums were obtained by se- 
questrations of the estates of the Delinquents; that is, 
of such, as could by no means be induced to adopt 
the Parliamentary cause. A third part only of their 
several properties, was allowed to be retained by 
these loyal gentlemen; who certainly had an equal 
right with the Parliamentarians to adopt a side in the 
contest; and whose sufferings, flowing as they did 
from the maintenance of their principles, entitled 
them to the commiseration of their age and of pos- 
terity. Of the number thus harshly dealt with in this 
town and vicinity, were, Sir Thomas Lucas^ of 
Lexden; Sir Henry Audeley, of Bere-church; Best- 
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ney Barker, of Monkwick, Esq.; Laurence TorkentoB, 
Esq. the Rev. Stephen Nettles, rector of Lexden, ke. 
John, Lord Lucas, whose house at St. John's iie notieed 
to have been plundered just before the commencement 
of hostilities, and who for his subsequent services had 
been raised to the dignity of a Baron of the realm by 
his royal master, is not mentioned in the Sequestrators' 
accounts: from which it is eonjectured that he was not 
permitted to compound, but his estate in full applied 
to the uses of the Parliament 
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MEKT OF THE SIEGE, TO THE PRESENT TIMS, 



It will have been evident, from the whole character of 
the events narrated in the concluding part of the last 
chapter, that Colchester, considered as to the great body 
of its inhabitants, Was honestly and hedrtily opposed t6 
the unfortunate Charles, throughout his memorable 
contest with th« Long Parliament. And though eventu- 
ally it underwent, in his cause, the most remarkable 
4nd afflic^ttve Sikos recorded in the domestic History 
of England; the loyal courage and fortitude evinced 
on that occasion, must be awarded much rather to thei 
partisans of the King, who possessed themselves of the 
town by little less than actual force, than to the temper 
of the townsmen, who at first refused admission 
Within their walls to the Royal party. The relation 
we are about to enter into, coupled with a recollection 
of the foregoing facts, will sufficiently bear us out in 
these observations. 

The beginning of the year l648 witnessed the com^ 
plete establishment of the arbitrary power of a Parliament 
over an unhappy and imprisoned King, and a submis* 
sive and apparently almost tranquil people* Numbers 
there were, bowever^ who in secret mourned over the 
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degradation to which England was reduced by a change 
of masters, rather than an alleviation of the former 
tyranny of the monarch ; by the substitution, in simple 
fact, of somewhat more than a hundred tyrants for one. 
In Wales, in Scotland, and various English counties, 
parties arose in arms to vindicate the rights of constitu- 
tional sovereignty, and compel the Parliament to admit 
Charles to an accommodation with his people^ and 
enter upon what they trusted would prove a new reign 
of moderation and observance of the laws. The rising 
of this description with which our subject is connectedi 
was that in Kent; which originated in a petition for the 
redress of grievances, framed by the grand jury of the 
county, assembled at Canterbury to try a cause of 
alleged riot in that city. This petition being subscribed 
by numbers, and on the .other hand strongly discounte- 
nanced and opposed by the Parliament's Committee 
and Deputy-Lieutenants for Kent, who published a 
de|f:laration against it, it was resolved by its supporters 
** to march with the petition in one hand, and a sword 
in the other; — that they might thereby make way 
through all obstructions, and have liberty (according 
to the ancient custom of this realm) to represent their 
grievances to both Houses of Parliament; a thing which 
had never before been opposed, nor accounted riotous, 
till this Parliament, by their all-powerful arbitration, 
voted it so/** 

. To carry these intentions into eiffect, the magazine^ of 
arms and ammunition, in different parts of the county, 
were seized by the petitioners ; and regiments of horse 
and- foot raised, for the avowed purpose of more safely 
and speedily ** preferring the general petition.'^ At 
Rochester, after many marchings of detached parties to 

• Matthew Carter. 
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collect t&eir strength, they met in fendestoUs; mntter* 
ing 7000 footj, all well accoutred; besides (he cavalry^ 
which/ being still dispersed, could not be correctly 
enumerated. Next day, May 24, they formed in war" 
like array on Bamham Downs, and proclaimed George ^ 
Lord Goring, Earl of Noirwich, their general ; a man^ 
says Clarendon, ** of a frolick and pleasant humour,— » 
of a jovial nature,'^ but who ** had no experience or 
knowledge of the war, nor knew how to exercise th^ 
offifie he had taken upon him/^ The Parliament now 
thought it full time to dispatch theit forces against so 
formidable a body of '^ petitioners;'' and Lord Fairfax, 
vith 6000 infantry, and 2000 horse, succeeded in sur- 
prising Maidstone, and in so dividing his ebemy, that 
probably not above half their original number reached 
Greenwich, where they mustered in the Park, expecting 
to be joined by all the loyally disposed in the metropolis^ 
But, no Londoners arriving, and their design of march* 
ing through the city to Westminster being frustrated by 
defensive preparations made against their entry, dis^ 
traction began to pervade their councils, mingled with 
many fears for the result. Next came intelligence, 
that strong parties in Essex were prepared to unite with 
them; SOOO men in arms being asserted to have assem- 
bled at Bow, and more at Chelmsford. Before Lord 
Norwich would act upon this information, he prudently 
resolved' to ascertain its truth; and for that purpose 
privately crossed the Thames, and proceeded to Bow, 
where he found no warlike party stirring. 'He had at 
first intended to return to his little army before night, 
but now thought it more adviseable to go on to Chelms« 
ford; at which town meetings had been already held to 
promote the King's interest, but where, on his arrival^ 
nothing appeared but Crude and disordered resolutions^ 

K 3 
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JTom vhicb no real serrice to the cause could be ex- 
pected. In the meaDtime, many of the petitioners dis- 
persed ; and the rest transported themselves over the river 
from various points, without any clear notions of what; 
they themselves intended, and with only some vague 
hopei of finding friends and their General in Essex. 
Overcoming a feeble opposition from the Tower Ham- 
bleteers, who were i^ioiiit»d by the House to intercept 
their progress, they marched to Stratford, where they 
net the Ear), hastening to re-join them in the Park 
at Greenwich. Surprised and troubled at what had 
happened, the old nobleman, afier giving directions for 
quartering them at Stratford to await his orders, again 
posted to Chelmsford, although he had then allowed 
himself neither rest nor sleep for four successive days. 
The gentry of the. county assembled in that town, at 
length came to the resolution of putting themselves 
under the command younger 

brother to Lord Lucas lieir deli- 

berations; and some nt hands 

on the Partiameot's C uld have 

killed them but for i rs. The 

General now sent on es to ad- 

vance; whichtheydi( ofmany 

of their former comra( irenticcs, 

and others. He hims d, as did 

Sir Charles Lucas, with his body of horse and foot, at 
Brentwood; from whence they all marched for Chelms- 
ford, which they entered June the 9th. 
. Fortune at this time looked more favour^ly upon 
the Royalists' undertaking. Arthur, Lord Cape), the 
Lord Loughborough, and other persons of quality, prin- 
dpally from Hertfordshire, declared for them at Chelms- 
ford; as did about fifty gentlemen who arrived by way 
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of Epping from London; and the day following, on tbeir 
march from the town, about an hundred and twenty 
horse came in from Hertford and Bedfordshires. It 
was at first intended to attack a Parliamentary party 
assembled by Sir Thomas Honey wood, at Coggeshall, 
where he resided; but on more mature deliberation, 
the resolution was taken to advance on Braintree, and 
leave Sir Thomas unmolested, although his rising had 
greatly discouraged the Royalists of the county, who 
were besides alarmed by the information that Fairfax 
had crossed the Thames from Gravesend with his whole 
army. At Braintree they arrived on the evening of the 
10th| taking Leeds House, the seat of the Earl of War- 
wick, in their way ; and carrying from thence two brass 
field-pieces, between two and three hundred muskets, 
as many pikes, and a quantity of match and ball, some 
barrels of powder, &c. 

June 11, being Sunday, both the Kentish and Essex 
parties drew to a rendezvous without the town. After 
prayers, the whole were formed into troops, under 
the several commands of the Earl of Norwich, Lords 
Capel and Loughborough, and Sir Charles Lucas; in 
order that every soldier might know how to dispose of 
himself upon any alarm, and be more conveniently 
quartered at each remove. About nine o'clock at night, , 
to deceive the Parliament's army, who were near at 
hand, they again marched, intending for Colchester, Sir 
Charles Lucas having expressed his hopes of being 
joined by many friends in that town. The march was 
continued all night, and with a single halt at day-break, 
till four o'clock the next afternoon; when they arrived 
within six miles of Colchester. Here Sir Charles re- 
ceived intelligence, that the town would not receive 
him in arms; upon which, a reconnoitring paity was 
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sent befof«9 whfle he himself continued Ito mkrch n£\hm 
head of the army. The advanced party soon returaed 
infor-mation that the inhabitants ** stood upon their 
guaidi and were so far from giving entrance, that they 
opposed them, and were too strong for them* On re* 
ceipt of which news, Sir Charles, and the gentlemen 
with him, set spurs to their horses, and galloped full 
speed till they came to the town, when they found 
the gates shut: and about sixty horse were drawn 
out in a very formal troop, well armed and accoutred, 
and some of their scouts were without the tumpikt^ 
by the Mms-houaes. Sir Charles made a ^p here, 
and sent back a messenger to the army, to hasten 
their march; but four or five gentlemen, keeping on 
their speed, drew their swords, and charged up to thd 
party (of scouts), and forced them wiUiin the turnpike : 
so tbey retreated to Head-Gate, where the whole troop 
Was dmwn up in order, and the gientlemen l^treated 
again towards the tumpike: m which fray, one person 
on h<»rseback was shot by one of the gentlemen, and 
he fell down dead. *Now the towns-people perceiving 
the body of the army coming, and that S&r Charlel 
Lucas had drawn up two or three troops of horse very 
near them, they sent out to treat with him; and upon 
his engagement that the town should not be plundered^ 
nor any injury offered to the inhabitants for what they 
had done, they submitted themselves, and engaged to 
deliver up their horse and arms, with the town; so 
the gates were opened, and the army quartered that 
night in the town/'* 

The number of the Royalists on their thus obtaining 

* " True JKelation of that honorable, thongb nnfoitanate expedi- 
tion of Kent, Eflftex, and Colchester, in 1648. Bjr Matthew Carter, 
42aart«r-]if aster General ia the King's Poross.*' 
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possession of Colchester, was about 4000, of whom 600 
were horse; but not above 2500 of the foot were well 
armed. The regimenu of horse were those of the Earl of 
Norwich, Lord Capel, SirWm.Compton, CoUSlingsby,* 
Sir Bernard Gascoigne, Col. Hammond, and Col. Cul« 
pepper; of foot, those of Sir Charles Lucas, Sir George 
Ldsle, (the future martyrs to the loyalty that engaged 
them in this undertaking,) Colonels Tilly, Tuke, Gilberd, 
Sir William Campion, Burd, Bowman, and Chester. 
Of the gentry and Officers who co-operated in the cause 
without taking any command, the principal were Lord 
Loughborough, Sir William Layton, Sir Richard Hast* 
ingSy Colonels John Heath, Lee of Kent, Panton, Cook, 
Sir Hugh Oriley, William Maxey, Pitman, Beal, Lieut. 
Col. Hatch, and Major Jammot : names, none of which 
are unworthy commemorating, if this expiring effort 
to restore a sovereign, who might be thought to have 
suffered sufficiently for his transgressions to his people, 
and whose, power was certainly, wielded by men more 
despotic than bad been himself^ is worthy an historical 
record. As; to the town, which had been pardoned its 
first resistance to the Royalist force, it remained passive 
under the following events; or rather betrayed its 
secret good disposition towards the Parliament, and 
dislike of the intruding army, by indirectly abetting, if 
an opportunity offered, the progress of the besiegers. 

The army of Fairfax, who was advancing with the 
utmost speed, greatly exceeded its opponents, not merely 
in ex^perience And discipline, but in numerical amount. 
For, besides the force .which iurrived with .him from 
Kent, he had, been ^'joined on the* road, by Colonel 
Whaley and Sir Thomas Honeywood with 2000 horse 
and foot of the . countr/'* (Essex*) So expeditious 

. » WUtdook. . . 
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were bis mOtionSi that he reached Lexden-Heath, June 
ISth, Qr the day after that on which the Royalists en* 
tered Colchester. From the Heath he immediatety 
dispatehed the foUotring suminons ' to the Earl c{ 
Norwich : 

*^ My Lord, I am come hither with the Psrliamenta 
forces to reduce those under yoar command to the 
obedience of the Parliament. If your Lordship, and 
those uader you will instantly lay dewh yoar armes, 
there may be a preyention of much blood that is like 
to be spilt, and the Town preserved from plunder and 
mine; the evil must lie upon you, if you refuse: I 
expect your present answer, and remain your servant^ 

Tho. Fai&fax/' 

The Earl inconsiderately treated this message with 
dernion; nay, with an illtimed attempt at wit, asked 
the trumpeter who brought it, *^how his Genial 
did;'' adding, ^^hehad heard he was ill of the gOUt^ 
but he would cure him of all diseases/' So scorn- 
ful, an answer not only highly incensed Fairfax, but 
the troops he commanded, and occasion^ an im« 
mediate and bloody ngoinder. The Parliamentarians 
were directly ordered to the attack; and almost before 
their enemies could send out parties to oppose them, 
were hotly engaged in the suburbs with tiie out** 
guards. And now horse and foot poured on from 
JLexden, on the one hand, and issued from the town' 
gates, under the command of Colonel Farte, on the 
other; and a conflict, as hot as any recorded in the 
war, ensued. The Royalists were ait length diiven, 
through a want of ammunition on their part, and the 
weight of superior numbers, back to the gates, and all 
the guards called in. But before this could be fully 
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effected* it became secessary, to prevent tbe en* 
trance of the enemy, to shut out numbers, chiefly of 
Colonel Farre's regiment, who thus unavoidably became 
prisoners. The resistance, to the last, was desperate ; 
the gentry of the highest distinction cheeifully per- 
forming the parts of inferior officers, and even quitting 
their horses when they could be of no immediate 
service, and charging pike in hand with the meanest of 
the soldiery. Lord Capel, in particular, distinguished 
himself in this manner; charfpng at Head-Gate, where 
the contest was hottest, until it could, be shut, and at 
last finding time only to fasten it with he cane. 

But the struggle was far from ended. The Parlia« 
mentarians still endeavoured to force their way intp 
the town; And first began to fire underneath Head** 
Gate, and hurl stones over it; and at length brought a 
brass-gun to bear upon this principal entrance. But 
the eminence of the ground within the waHs, g«ve the 
Hoyalists an advantage which they failed not to use with 
effect: from their positions in St. Mary's Church-yard, 
and particularly some adjoining gardens, they so dis« 
abled the en^my, that, after seven or eight hours 
fighting, night coming on, they made a dishonorable 
retreat; leaving behind them their brass-gun, and mora 
than 500 small arms of various descriptions, which the 
next morning were conveyed into the town. Their loss 
in men was estimated at 700, besides ISO taken pri-* 
aone^s. The Royalists' severest loss was in the deaths of 
Sir William Campion and Col. Cooke, " men of incom- 
parable and unblemished honour,'' who both received 
mortal wounds in the first chaise in the suburbs. They 
had also a lieutenant, and between thirty and forty 
private soldiers, killed, apd many more wounded. Th^ 
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prisoners taken from them included Sir William Layton* 
and Lieut. Col. Rawlins, with about eighty more; many 
of whom, however, escaped during the confused retreat 
of the enemy, and were .enabled to regain the town* 
With so much disorder did the Parliamentarians re- 
march to Lexden, that, as the Royalists affirmed, had 
they sallied out with a fresh party upon them, as was 
once contemplated, they had effected the destruction of 
the whole, or at least the greater part, of their army. 
Before they fiaally drew off, they set fire to some houses 
nesLr Head-Gate; hoping, it. was thought, that the wind, 
by carrying the flames inward, would, communicate 
them to the town; but this the diligence' of the soldiers 
prevented.. The people of the suburbs;, chiefly poor 
weavers, though, sayb M^ Carter, they '* rather seemed 
to oppose us, than to assist or help us in all we did,^ 
were not better treated by Fairfax's troops than if they 
had adopted the most contrary conduct: for, next 

* M. Carter's accooot of tke capture of this geotleman, maj be 
thought to deserve ingertion. — ** Sir William La^ton^ though not in- 
terested in anj immediate command in the armj, was yet of so high 
and noble a soul, as could not admit of a priyate eng[agemest in so 
general a design without assisting. (He) took the oharge of an 
out-guard; and in endearooring to retreat, when be perceived the 
enemj had surrounded him, was unfortunately shot in the foot; so 
that before he could recover the gate, it was shut, and the eaemj 
intermixed with his party ; insomuch, that he could by no means escape 
being taken : when a soldier, who had formerly served four years 
Hnder him in the King's service, and in his own company, came to 
him, and would have carried him off, 41>ut was forced, by reason of 
the shot that came thick upon them from the town, to rpn away and 
leave him ; and Sir William was grown so stiff with loss of blood, 
that he could not shift for himself. After a while, the soldief coping 
again, carried him off, and secured him from the most inhuman usage 
of other soldiers ; which soldier afterwards proved very lervieeable 
to biffli and got him conducted home/' 
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ttiorniBg, scarce a house? was foimd tiiiplanclered ; while 
many of the owners were killed, and the women and 
^rhildren driTen by fear from their habitations. 

The result of this first trial of strength between th« 
epposed armies, wai some disappointment to both. 
Fairfax, and his troops, were at once surprised and 
chagrined to have met with so determined an opposition 
^m an inferior force, great part of which consisted of 
raw countrymen : and the {loyalists, by the nearness of 
Idle enemy, felt themselves compelled to make a de^ 
fensive post of the town, instead of merely remaining in 
it a night or two, to collect recruits, as had been their 
£rst intention. For, though it was not *^ a place fitting 
to be mantled, or maintained as a garrison,'^ yety as 
Matthew Carter said, ^* march away now they, could 
not, without falling into a champaign country, where^ 
the enemy being very strong, and they unavoidably weak 
in horse, would have cut them off in an infant;, their 
foot being no such experienced soldiers as to- maintaia 
a charge of themselves, against both horse and foot^ 
without hedges to guard and shelter them/' BesideSy 
Ihey '* had hopes of speedy relief, both from the Scott 
and divers other places, who were at the same time in 
action/' As to Fairfax, he had for his part r^soived^ 
«ince the obstinacy of the late defence gave him littltt 
prospect of carrying the town by storm, to sit- down 
before it, and starve his opponents into submiBsion^ 
For this purpose, he fixed his head-quarters at Lexden^ 
which lying on the London road, the arrival of, assist** 
ance to the besieged from that quarter was effectually 
prevented : and that his enemy might not e^ape nortii* 
ward, in order to join Sir Marmaduke Langdale, or the 
Scots, he established a strong ^uard of horse on the 
road to Cambridge, The place was enclosed^ therefoiei 
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except on the side next the sea; on which it was still 
possible that it might be relieved by the King's ships, 
great part of the navy having declared for Charles: 
but to deprive it of this last hope, Fairfax dispatched 
another party of horse to secure Mersea Fort, which 
commanded the passage to Mersea-Island, and thus 
precluded all maritime intercourse. 

From the moment of adopting his resolution, the 
Parliament's General began to make his approaches to 
the town, on the Lexden side, in form ; casting up a 
fort and barricadoes, to secure the highway and head- 
quarters; and, after two days repose, constructing in 
the night another fort, or battery, nearer the place, 
vrhich vas called Fort Essex* in which he placed a 
guard. The next night, ground was entered upon a 
hill, then called the Warren, add since the Hanging- 
Field, and a strong guard placed there the night follow- 
ing: and thus every night fresh ground was broken on 
what were conceived the most advantageous spots, and 
a line run by^ degrees from one redoubt and fort to 
another. Convinced by all these measures, that nothing 
less than a formal blockade was intended, the Royalists 
began to be as active in their endeavours to counter- 
work the enemy's design. What principally demanded 
attention on their part, was the state of the town with 
regard \o ' pnycmons fmi fortification; in both which 
points it was at first thought to be extremely defective. 
Upon search made, however, stores of corn and wine, 
fish, salt, and considerable quantities of powder, were 
found, both in the town, and at the Hithe^ or harbour, 
which is a little distant from it. At the Hithe, especi- 
cally, " in the memory of man, there never was known 

A * This fort, %hich was eight rods long, and three broad, wm 
^lled pp and levelled ia 174^. 
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such plenty of all things as there was at that time;" 
which was looked upon by the besieged as " a provi- 
dence almost as great as that of the Israelites in the 
Wilderness;" more particularly since the enemy were 
" so favourable as not to endeavour to cut them oflf 
from that place, till they had almost drained the honey 
from the comb, which they might easily have done, had 
they known what was doing." The seizure of so much 
powder, was considered as scarcely less providential; 
since the want of it ** would suddenly have thrown them 
into absolute ruin, having very much exhausted their 
magazine by the last day's business."* Their defensive 
exertions, in which they were very laborious, were direc- 
ted to strengthening the walls, and casting up ramparts 
and counterscarps where necessary : they erected besides 
a fort at St. Mary's, calling it the Royal Forty " from 
y^hence they fired hard, and killed some of the work- 
men employed in making Fort Essex, and others as 
they were straggling in the fields."t 

The Parliamentarians now received a strong rein- 
forcement of horse and foot, from Suffolk and Norfolk, 
consisting of country regiments that had lain at certain 
towns, where were the chief passes over the river Stour; 
(the besieged having first made an ineffectual attempt to 
bring them over to their side.) A few days afterwards, 
Sir Charles Lucas sent a trumpeter to General Fairfax, 
with a proposal for an exchange of prisoners; to which, 
agreeably to Whitelock,t the General answered, ** that 
Sir Charles had forfeited his parole, his honour, and 
faith, being his prisoner upon parole, and (was) there- 
fore not capable of command, or trust in martial affairs.'' 
But as it cannot be discovered, from perusing the nu* 

* Carter, 
t Diarj of the Siege of Colchester. i MemoYials, p. S13. 

L 2 
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mespom works of writers contemporary with tliose time*^ 
wken or how Str Charles was thus a prisoner on paroI« 
to FairfaXi and as the latler himself does not mention 
such a circumstance, nor the reply given, in his '^ Shott 
Memorials/' it is to be apprehended that the generally 
accurate and impartial Whitek>ck was deceived by some 
eironeons information on this point. The day follow* 
ing, the Parliament's ships at Harwich took two frigates, 
tiie one of eleven, the other of ten guns, that lay there 
to assist the King's party in Colchester : and, the same 
day, Colonel Ewer joined the besiegers, with six com« 
panies, from Chepstow Castle. Another unlbrtunaUe 
occurrence for the Royalists was, that a reiuforcemeni 
which was coming to them under the command of 
Major MuschAmpe, was defeated at Linton by troops 
sent from before the town by Fairfax; the major slain; 
many taken prisoners; and the rest, being about 500^ 
dispersed. 

June 19th, the Parliament's Committee that had been 
i^ized at Chelmsford, and that was now under restraint 
in this town, " upon their humble request for it to the 
Lord Norwich, Lord Capel, and Sir Charles Lucas, ob- 
tained leave of them, that they, the said Committee, 
might make it their humble proposal to the Lord Fair^ 
fax, that there might be a treaty between both armies 
for a peace/' In this style was the proposal made 
accordingly ; with the addition, from the Lords Norwich 
and Capel, and Sir Charles Lucas, of these words: ^* It 
is the general peace of the kingdom we contend for, and 
therefore we are content, that the Committee shall send 
their above-written proposall to the Lord Fairfax, ac- 
cording unto their request made unto us.'' The answer 
of Fairfax was to this effect: 

" My Lords, The Paper sent to me, inclosed in the 
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letter frpm your Lordships, and Sir Charles Lucas, of 

the 19th instant, seemes in the first part of it so drawn, 

as that I could not well understand it, what kind of 

treaty, or what peace it meant. But the latter part, 

underwritten by your Lordships, and Sir Charles Lucas, 

seemes to explain your own meaning, so as if you 

meant a treaty betwixt the armies for the generall peace 

of the kingdom, and not otherwise for yourselves, or 

your garrison : And to the contents of it in that sence, 

I can only say, That such a treaty, and such a peace, 

is not the proper work of myself, or the army, but 

theirs that have imployed us : But if the English be, to 

make a way for conditions to your Garrison, I shall, 

without the trouble of a treaty, let you know what 

yourselves, and those under you may expect from me, 

which, for the restoring of quiet to this county, and the 

kingdom, without more blood-shed, and for the saving 

of so eminent a Town from the chance of war, I shall 

offer, viz. That if yourselves, and the rest with you in 

Colchester, shall, within 24 hours after notice hereof, 

lay down armes, the common soldiers, and men of 

that rank, shall have liberty to depart to their severall 

homes, and there quietly to remain submitting unto the 

Authority of Parliament: (And this I shall make good 

however, to so many of that sort respectively, as shall 

accept thereof, and do accordingly.) Yourselves, and 

the Officers and Gentlemen engaged with you in the 

Town, shall have liberty, and passes, to go beyond sea, 

with equipage befitting their qualities (engaging them« 

selves not to return into this kingdom without leave 

from the Parliament.) And all of both sorts, with the 

inhabitants of the Town, shall be free from plunder, or 

-violence of the souldiers ; their arms, ammunition, and 

furniture of war within the town, and also their horses 

L 3 
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implojed in miUtarie senrice (except snch horses aftd 
swords as shall be fit to be allowed to Captains, or 
saperior Officersy and Gentlemen of quality, for their 
removall) being first delivered up without imbezzle- 
ment, in an orderly manner, as shall be further set 
down, aud the forces under my command, or such as I 
shall appoint, being admitted a peaceable entrance into 
the Town. I desire the Gentlemen of the Committee of 
Parliament now in your hands (who by their subscrip- 
tions to part of the Paper, and by your sending of it, as 
from them, or at their request, are concerned to know 
what my answer is) may be acquainted herewith ; and 
indeed; if it be concealed from any that are concerned 
in it, the blame thereof from God and man is like tx> 
fall on their heads,Nwho shall be the authors of such 
concealment/' 

The substance of this answer was published, two days 
after, by beat of drum and sound of trumpet, at the 
head of every troop and regiment of the Parliamentarian 
army before Colchestei-. On the 2 1st of June, the Earl 
of Norwich, Lord Capel^ and Sir Charles Lucas, made 
the following reply : 

** My Lord, We have received yours of the 20th,. 
which takes notice of the Paper of the 19th, subscribed 
by the Committee, and of our permission to have it 
delivered to you. You have very justly apprehended 
our intentions to be the publique peace of the kingdotn, 
and we againe own that sence, and no other, as befitting 
the duty of English-Men: And we believe, if both 
armies were accorded in such an indeavour, it were the 
most pious, easie, and honourable action, wherein they 
Could be ingaged ; but why you have taken occasion 
by that act of ours, to o£fer conditions 'in particular to 
us, we understand not, nor can it be srupposed, "without 
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straynmg and offering violence to our manner of pro^ 
ceeding. Those conditions you proffer to the qfficers 
and sottldiers on our part, we doe hereby make offer to 
the officers and souldiers on your part. We shall ita 
this occasion deale frankly and plainly. We doe, not 
urithout evident reason, conceive ourselves to be in a 
condition able to entertain all the force you can make^ 
and thereby to give courage and opportunity to ail 
true-hearted -Englishmen, to recover their ancient and 
knowne Lawes ; or if you shall adventuje to attaque us, 
we doubt not but by the mercy and assistance of Almighty 
Grod to give you such a repulse, as shall give testiuKmy 
of our force and courage, and at how high a rate we 
value the generall peace of the kingdome. You doe 
with more than usual eamestnesse desire, that your 
answer should be communicated to the Committee, and 
whom eke it may concerile ; we apprehend you chiefly 
intend the inhabitants of Colchester: We were very 
unworthy persons if any shonld exceed us in our care 
for this good Towne, and we doubt not but God virill 
recompence the kindnesse we have received from them, 
and that he hath a reward in store for them suitable to 
the loyalty and fidelity they have hitherto on this occa* 
non manifested toward the King, and knowne lawes of 
the kingdome : and because you apprehend it so im- 
portant and necessary to divulge the proceedings in this- 
affaire, we will therefore put it into your power: And 
therefore we desire your Lordship, to cause the Paper 
signed by the Committee of the 19* and our answer 
aubsigned, the answer of your Lordship to us of the 
20. and this our reply of the 21. to be all printed, 
and. as many of the prints as you shall send to vs,. 
we will disperse in Colchester, and those parts of the 
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countiy under our power, and to each person of the 
Committee one."* 

The same day, a letter from the Earl of Norwich to 
Lord Fairfax, inclosing a petition from the inhabitants, 
^ that liberty might be granted to the Bay and Say 
Makers in the town to have a free trade with London 
during the Siege/^ received for answer : that they should 
have considered this, and divers other inconveniences of 
war, before they admitted the forces in their town: 
that the present interruption of their trade was brought 
upon them not by his default, but by those whom the 
town had harboured ; and that to grant liberty of trade 
to persons besieged, was such a motion as was never 
granted: That there were with him sundry gentlemea 
of quality, and towns-men of good estates and eminent 
in trade, who offered to buy all the bays and says in the 
town at the usual prices, and to pay for them, within a 
fortnight after the town should be rendered, or quitted 
to him: And, though it were without example to a 
besieged town, yet he would give leave for their commo- 
dities to be brought to Lexden Heath near the town, to 
be bargained, or returned back, as there should be 
occasion. 

About the 20th of June, several gentlemen were 
dispatched away privately by the Royalists, with com- 
missions to raise men for the King, in Suffolk, Norfolk,- 
and Cambridgeshire. But the country forces, (that had 
lately joined the Parliamentarians from the towns on 
the Stour,) having broken down all the bridges over that 
river, and left a guard to keep a strict watch at the 

* These letters of the leaders of die armies on both sides, which 
naj be thought snfficientlj cnrioas to warraot their iosertion at 
ItDgtb, are |;i?en bj Moraot, from *' Papers printed bj Authoritj.** 
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passes-^moreover, Mersea Fort being in the hands of 
the enemy — ^not a passage was left open for them. 
Consequently they returned, through the quarters of 
their oppojients, to the town; being so fortunate as to 
segain it in safety, without the loss of a man. The 
next night, parties of horse and foot were boldly sent 
out to search the hundred of Tendring for provisions; 
and returned, without loss, the day following, with an 
hundred sheep and sixty oxen, all of which were de- 
livered over to the Commissary for the general use* 
Animated by this success, parties were sent out on 
several successive nights, which continued to add provi^ 
sions to the public store. 

Two or three days after, a rising to assist the besieged 
took place in the surrounding country; but those 
concerned in it had very nearly been betrayed by their 
captain into the hands of the prevailing power* But huk 
designs bein^ discovered, the enraged countrymen made 
him their prisoner, till the pleasure of Sir Ckaries 
Lucas, who had commissioned him, should be known^ 
With information to this effect, they sent an earnest 
request to Sir Charles, that he would dispatch a party 
to conduct them into the town. A party was accord* 
ingly drawn out, who, marching from the place in the 
night, returned, after a week's absence, with their new 
friends; conducting them in safety through the quarters 
of the Suffolk foot, who had established themselves at 
Mile-£nd, and by North-Bridge. 

Again, a night-party was dispatched, which, march* 
ing out at North-Gate, sallied through the Suffolk forces, 
and returned in the morning, with the loss of only two 
men; — ^aloss that was considered fully recompensed by 
its procuring present subsistence for numbers; as this 
party brought back with them more than fifty oxen and 
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cows, besides sheep, some corn, and other provisions* 
More might have been obtained, had Sir Charles Lucras 
permitted them to drive the cattle of any but those 
he knew to be enemies : but this tenderness of hi% to 
his countrymen proved a great injury to his cause, as 
DO opportunity of procuring such supplies occurred 
afterwards, through the daily narrowing of the bounds 
in which they were confined by the Parliamentarians. 
The latter, indeed, were greatly incensed by the reflec- 
tion, that they had allowed the besieged repeatedly to 
sally through their very quarters, and return safe* 
The Hi the, however, was yet secured to the Royalists, 
by a guard ; and necessaries, of various kinds, were still 
daily sent thence to the town. 

On some occasions, the irruptions of the besieged, and 
their afiairs with the enemy without the place, were not 
attended with such fortunate results; as may be seen 
from the following incidents, chiefly collected from the 
** Diary /^ June 22. The Parliamentarians were indus* 
triously at work upon ^' Col. Ewer's fort, near the Shepen ; 
which 100 of the Royalists sallied out in the night to 
view, but were instantly beaten in again. However, their 
cannon killed two of the besiegers/' On the 26th, the 
besieged being drawn " out in Crouch Street, (which, 
though without the walls, was still in their possession,) 
a party of Col. Barkstead's foot beat them out of their 
hedges, and from their court of guard, fired the guard* 
house, and brought away the hour-glass by which they 
stood sentry." Wednesday, the 58th., " early in the 
morning, the besieged, with a party of horse, attempted 
the Parliamentarians' horse-guards near St. Mary's, and 
shot a scout, but were instantly beaten back/' The 
day following, as the besiegers were busied in construct-, 
ing a new fort, called Barkstead's Fort, on the west 
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side of Maldon Lane, the Royalists having greatly 
annoyed them, not only with their cannon, hut with 
small shot from Sir H^bottle Grimston's house, (which 
stood in the suburbs, and had been formerly a monas- 
tery of Crouched Friars,) General Fairfax brought his 
great guns to bear upon the mansion of Sir Harbottle 
kk such a manner, that they shot '' through and 
through^' it, and obliged its occupants to retreat, 
tiiough leisurely, and not till after they had set the 
house on fire* ^< At night they also fired Mr. Barring-^ 
ton's house," (south of the town, and on the spot where 
Mr. Wiusley afterwards founded his Hospital;) and *^ a 
party of their horse advancing over East Bridge," fell 
into an ambuscade of the enemy's dragoons; when 
** Lieut.*Col. Hatcher, and divers other officers and 
soldiers of the Royalists, were slain/^ 

July 1st. " Col. Whaley possessed himself of Green- 
stead Church, '' the parochial edifice of one of the 
out-parishes of Colchester, and erected a strong battery 
in the church-yard. On the 5th, the Royalists published 
a proclamation, issuing from their council of war, calling 
upon all such towns-men, *^ as would serve upon the 
line for the security of the town, to enlist themselves 
for the service under the several captains and officers 
who should be deputed by Sir Charles Lucas to com*^ 
mand them ; and all others, to bring in their arms to. 
be delivered into the magazine:'^ further ordering, *' that 
those who refused to enlist themselves, should not keep 
any arms in their houses, on pain of death, and for* 
feiture of their goods to the benefit and use of the 
town.''* The necessity for this proclamation and order 
on the part of the Royalists' council, must be adn^itted 
to speak far more forcibly, as to the real coldness and 

• Caripr, 
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backwtrdntts of the inhabitants ia their service^ tbao 
the same Royalists' late politic praises ^ the " good 
towne,*' and its "kindnesse/ "loyalty," and "fidclily;* 
in their letter to Fairfax. 

About this time, the apptoaehes of the besiegers had 
gradualiy brought them into such near Beighbottrhood 
with die place, notwithstanding the daily aalliea and 
skirmishes with them at all {>oints from within, that 
they ^ fell into East Street,'' which extends in£o the 
country from East Bridge, and, seising the mill on the 
river, planted a guard there* This i^oard, in hopes, oi 
firing all that part of the street betwixt them and the 
town, because many of the Royalists both quarteored and 
guarded in it, set fire to a neighbouring tanner's house 
and bam, by which all the goods of the poor man, 
together with his stock of leather and com, were 
consumed : they began to be very troublesome besides 
|i» the guards of the Royalists. Upon which, ati the 
next council of war,^a resolution was taken for ^* a 
grand sally on that part of the town ; which was acc;ord« 
ingly performed, Sir Charles Lucas commandiilg ia 
diief, at the h^sA of the horse, and Sir George Lisle 
heading the infantry. The whole party consisted of &ve 
hondlfed of the latter, and two hundred of the former; 
out of whiob a forlorn being selected, was oidered to 
commence the attack. With a very gallant alacrity die 
Command was obeyed, and the success, of this fir&ft 
movement was astonishing. The enemy's guards being 
posted on the farther side of the river, on both, sides* of 
tiie street, and with a barricade across the way in the 
centre, ^' with their phase-ehot from their drakes, and 
small- shot from the barricado and guardrhouses, they 
placed Tery thick'' up<m the advancing Royalists^; 
who, for their part, had ** no other passage over the 
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river tihan a foot-bridge^ the end whereof reached 

within five feet of the enemy's barricado:" but the 

brave forlorn, '* as if it had been only a sporting skir-; 

mish among tame soldiers at a general muster, regarded 

it not, and, running in a single file over the bridge, and 

Aome for haste through the river, mounted their barri- 

cado, and beat the enemy off in an instant; and having 

oiice gained thai, overturned the drakes, and - charged 

lipon other parties that still fired at them in the street,^- 

surrounding them,— 'who, having neither possibility of 

relief, retreat, or escape, yielded upon quarter: so they 

took the Captain, Lieutenant, Ensign, and about, eighty 

private soldiers, with all the other inferior officers." 

The remainder of the Royalists then marching up, the 

entire street, with the adjacent houses, which had been 

almost full of the Parliament's soldiers, was cleared of 

them : *^ which gave so great an alarm to all* their 

leaguer, that they immediately rallied together all the 

foot and horse ou that siok. of the river, and marched 

down, the hill from behind the (east) windmill, to the 

top of another hill (near St. Anne's) in a vefy full and 

orderly body; leaving only their colours and pikes, with 

a reserve, behind the windmill.^ But the RoyalistSt 

having by this time nearly gained the top of the hill on 

which their enemies had thus taken post, continued 

their charge, and with such effect, that they quickly 

forced them to a disorderly retreat, in which '* the 

fields were overspread > with confused and dispersed 

soldiers both of horse and foot/' 

Pursuing their advantage, the Royal party now 
attacked the reserve and colours left on the jsecond 
bill, behind the windmill, and forced them also to quit 
their ground and disperse themselves: when, as a last 
resource, the ParliamentarianSi having divided their 

M 
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bone ioto three squadrons, contrived with one of these 
to make a stand, while the other two wheeled up aad 
down, beating up and rallying the infantry as they ran, 
till the latter were in a manner compelled by their 
comrades to avail themselves of the shelter of a very 
thick hedge, behind which they formed. Meantime, sa- 
tisfied with their victory, the main body of the Royalists 
had begun their return to the town; though a party of 
them, who were infantry, '* more out of heat of courage 
than mature policy,'' continued advancing, till thcf 
gained an old thin hedge opposite that behind which 
the enemy were posted. Here they renewed their fire, 
while a body of the Parliament's horse hovered about, 
as if irresolute whether or not to attack them* Unfor- 
tunately for this advanced band of Royalists, a foolish 
exclamation from one of them for more ammunilioa 
heing heard by the watching cavalry; who, immediately 
judging them all to be deficient in that article, which 
ivas in tiuth the ca$f , made a furious charge through 
the hedge, and either killed or captured neariy the 
whole party* Perceiving what had happened, the 
retiring main body faced about^ as the Parliamentarians 
9gain advanced, and "** received their charge with, such 
9a undaunted retort, that they forced them once more 
to a speedy retreat, and so marched easily into the 
town again, in very good order/'* 
■ From an action thus hardly maintained, the Royalists 
naturally derived rather considerable loss ; which it is 
very probable they under-rated at ** one Captain,, pue 
Lieutenant, and about tliirtyt private soldiers, who were 
taken at the broken hedge,'' besides killed and wounded* 

' * Matthew Carter's ** True Relation ;*' from wbiob tH tlie pui^gfu 
lietween inverted comitaas, relating to this contest, are extnust^* 

t Tito '' {>iarj" says efghtif. 
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In the heat of the fight, Sir George LMe was mad« 
SL prisoner, but immediately afterwards rescued. Of the 
Parliamentarians, according fo M. Carter, upwards of 
eighty* were brought into the town prboners, and be*- 
tween two and three hundred killed. Of their wounded, 
very few, it is said, recovered ; either owing to the neg* 
lect of the surgeons, or to the severity of the weather, 
which was remarkably cold and rainy for the season of 
the year. It was asserted by some, that the whole loss 
to the Parliament's forces by this affair, was not less 
than five hundred men; besides many that deserted 
thera on occasion of it, and came over to the town, 
while others stole away to their homes* 

After this sally, the* countrymen who had joined 
Faurfax ** began to be displeased with the service, and 
thought it hard duty to lie so long ih the trenches, and 
were glad to entertain all comers, who would perform 
their duty for them, allowing them ten shillings a week 
constant pay to be excused themselves/^ Owing to 
which, it was affirmed, that many who came from Lon- 
don, and other places, futly possessed with an intention 
to join the Royalists, but who were unable to pass the 
hostile lines, were induced to close with the offers of 
the Parliament's wearied friends ; mentally determining, 
however, as they are said to have declared, to take the 
first opportunity of an open engagement in the field to 
go over to the King's party: but such an opportunity, 
unfortunately for the loyal resolves that lay without 
suspicion in their bosoms, was not permitted to occur. 

On the next night following thie sally, the Parliament 

tarians more than restored the original strength of '* ifaeir 

leaguei^' east of the town, and re-possessed themselves 

of their guard-houses, and all the ground they had lost, 

^ Forty, agreeably fe the << Piar j." 

M 2 
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in East Street. Then again they began ta fire the 
houses on the west side of the river, nearest the town ; 
1>ut without doing any material injury to the Royalists, 
owing to the exertions of their guards, whose poskioii 
greatly galled the enemy. The next object was to 
destroy all the windmills, at which the besieged had 
Litherto ground their corn; and this it was not difficult 
to effect: but it was contrived also to find ** a salve for 
that sore;'' for a quantity of mill-stones having been 
discovered at the Hithe, which were lying there ready 
for transportation, some of them had been fortunately 
brought into the town, and horse-mills were now erected 
by means of them. Thus were the Parliamentarians 
disappointed in tlieir hopes of occasioning a mutiny 
among the garrison for want of bread ; an event which 
the royal Quarter-Master General considered probable 
enough, had they not been possessed of this alternative, 
since there were ^' poisonous incendiaries" to set them on, 
while ** the town's-people were always ready to second 
them." Meanwhile, sallies were made almost every 
night; by which some of the enemy were constantly cut 
off, though not without loss also to the Royalists. The 
besiegers, too, remitted not their exertions, but con- 
tinued to circumscribe the line round the town ; and 
now threw up horn-works and redoubts to the north, and 
ran a trench to them from the river-side over agstinst 
the bill before-mentioned, called the Warren: by which 
labour they were enabled to bring several great pieces 
to play violently against the Middle-mill upon the river, 
but with little effect. They were ignorant that, had they 
even succeeded in destroying this mill, the only one 
left standings the previous precautions of the besieged 
would have rendered the achievement unavailing. 
Indeed, by every meanS; that prudence, heroic cou- 
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rage, and tbo loftiest self-devotion, could devisfi wev9 
tlie safety mi subskte&ce of the garrisoii and town 
provided ft>r by its preseot lailitary occupants. The 
labours of the LcMrd Loughborough, though peaceful, aa 
be was appointed to no military command, deserved for 
Itim a niche in that temple to future fame, which hi» 
loyal contemporaries were raising* He '^ made a mosi 
laborious toil a3 pleasing to him as the lightest recrea-' 
tion,^' in undertaking,- »nd continuing throughout^ the 
general care of the provisions for the army: and it waa 
an u^tefesting picture presented by this nc^leman, when^ 
9iany limes, for half a day together, he would keep " hig 
strict ey^ over both mills and bakers, lest, by indis-* 
cr^t or wilful neglect, any inconveniences should 
happen/' To such a picture, the Mayor of the town 
afforded a contrast far less pleasing, to all, who, whatever 
may be their own political opinions, love the zealous and 
disinterested attachment of others, when their country 
is shaking around them, to some cause : for, having been 
commanded by the council of war to raise supplies of 
provision for the town's-people, and to set up mills for 
grinding their corn, " whether out of a rebellious wilful* 
ness, or sottish simplicity/' he '^ rather desired to hazard 
the starving them ;" conceiving, out of the mean wiles 
of an obstinately petty soul, " that, by the violent insti- 
ga^on of unmerciful -hunger, they would be urged to a 
mutiny in the town, whereby the enemy might take 
hold of the confusion; — for, notwithstanding all threats, 
and daily urgencies from the Lord Loughborough and 
Sir Charlies Lucas, he still neglected to provide com 
for those who had none, or mills to grind for those who 
had yet some left*"* — " Whereupon, the poor of the 
towUy having quke exhausted their provisioui begsft to 

* Garteiv 
M 3 
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thnmg together, making great clamours, and exelalii»* 
tions of their being ill used, and, falling into necessity, 
their bellies sounding alarms to their mouths, made their 
mouths instruments to thunder their wants to the ears 
of the officers of the army/' while, however, they *^ did 
not at all reflect on the Mayor and officers of the town. 
But Sir Charles Lucas, at the next council of war, Com- 
miserating them as his own town's-born people, petiti<med 
the Lords that they might have some com delivered 
them but of the general store-house; which was as 
. readily granted as mentioned, and an order immediately 
given; by which the commissaries were appointed to 
deliver to every family, according ta the number of 
people in it, a certain proportion of bread-corn, which 
amounted in the whole to SOO quarters of wheat and 
rye : the want whereof proved so gceat an inconvem- 
ency to ourselves, that half that quantity would have 
supported us till we had obtained better conditions from 
the enemy than we did/'* 

July 12th, at a council of war, the lollowing Decla- 
ration was proposed, and, meeting the general assent^ 
was ordered to be dispersed as widely as under existing 
circumstances was possible, " as also in the enemy 's 
leaguer." 

" The Declaration of His Excellency George Lord 

Goring, Earl of Norwich, with the Gentlemen and 

Freeholders of the counties of Kent and Essex, in 

Arms for the prosecution of their General Petition 

and Solemn Engagement; as also their Offer unto 

all such Officers and Soldiers as shall join them. 

'^ Could prosperity make us insolent, this overture 

should be the story of our present- fortunes: how 

numerous, how unaninious, how associated, and how 

• Carter* 
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befriended, have we been in our undertakings! In a 
iBTord, Heaven seems* pleased with our proceedings, imd 
euth conspires for our deliyevallce! * Consider with 
nrhat resolution w& have acted in- times of despair, ^pd' 
raised ourselves to the present height out of nothing! 
Consider also, that we sdll move with the same resolu- 
tion, and are yet favoured and encouraged by the' same 
Providence who at first raised us. 

*^ In this condition^ gentlemen and fellow-subjects, we 
salute you in a temper of pure love and Christianity; 
disengaged, I assure you, from any interest, whatever, 
or mixture of revenge or fear. Peace is the end we 
aim at, and proposed at first to accomplish our designs 
in a peaceable manner, if it were possible so 'to do. 

'^ We have compassionately considered the number 
of innocent souls, who have been seduced by the impos-^ 
ture of a pretended liberty, and the many who have 
been brought into erroneous and unfortunate engagements 
by their necessities; all of whom must certainly perish, 
if not preserved by this now only remaining expedient: 
** Therefore, whatever Officer or Soldier now in arms 
against us, shall, on or before the 21st day of this 
instant July, repair unto us, or join any part of our 
forces, and ' with them enter upon action, and not 
proceed against us for the future, shall have his or their 
arrears paid unto him or. them : and we do further 
hereby oblige ourselves to intercede to his most sacred 
Majesty for an Act of Indemnity ; and we do not in the 
least doubt but our most gracious sovereign the King 
will immediately grant the same; and, for the perform- 
ance hereof on our part, we tie our honors and the 
faith of the county : vowing withal, that we design no 
inlteration, either in church or commonwealth, but such 
as this present Parliament hath declared and allowed to 
be the duty of good christians and loyal subjects.^' 
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The next considerable underUkiag of Ihe P4rUfti»enlH 
arianiy was the reduction of tke Hithe» whcare tbe 
besieged had a guard in the church, with a small fort. 
Captain Horsmander, who commanded the guard, 
surrendered at first sight of the enemy, witlkOttt firaig 
a inusket: for his want of presence of mind^ or of 
courage, in which, many leflectioos were passed on 
him by his party. However, the place haying been 
]^eviausly drained of nearly eirery thing c^ eay vahie 
tp the Royalists, they little regretted its ci^ure; ok thft 
contrary, they were disposed to rejoice at their good 
fortune in preserving it so long; sixv:^ without tl^ 
supplies it had afiorded thens> they could net. bave h#ldr 
the town ten days* The ignorance or. negligencie q| 
Fair&x, in regard to the usea made by the be^ieg^d of 
tiiis post, is truly surpneing: from the first day of thf^ 
siege,'' he might have made himself its master, withoul^ 
power of prevention by the Royalists; as, in its defence^ 
they i^ust have haaarded a geneval action without the 
walls, which they justly considered it their strongesi 
policy to avoid« 

July 1 $a Lord Fairfax sent offers of honourable eondi* 
Hons to the mMkraoi the garrison, if tl^ey would surreur 
der, Gs quit, the service. Upon which, the Lords Norwich 
and C«p(ri» and Sior Charles Lucas, returned an answes 
under their own haode, ** That it was not honourable^ 
aor agreeable to the usage of war, to offer ccHiditiona 
separately to the soldiers^ exclusive of their officers :^ 
aud they accompanied the expression of tbi^ sentiment 
with a ctvid intimatioa to. his lordship, that, if he sent 
any nuM'e such messages or proposals, he must not 
take it ill should they hang the messenger* The same 
evening, being convinced by this and many othcf 
evidences, that it was the intention of Fairfax, in case he 
obtained the mastery, to. deny the leaders and principal* 
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of the royal party that hiercy, which the numbers of the 

private soldiers would, in their case, in some meaisure 

compel him to; it was resolved in council, that all the 

volunteers of the garrison, together with the greater part 

of the horse, should attempt to ''break through the 

leaguer,'^ and, if they could accomplish that, proceed by 

l^ayland Bridge into Suffolk, and thence northwards 

to join and hasten the relief, which, they had been 

secretly assured, was approaching imder the command 

of Sir Marmaduke Langdale. It was considered that, 

by adopting this course, the garrison left behind, being 

relieved from the necessity of maintaining so many men 

and horses, would be enabled to holdout the longer: 

whereas the stores being now nearly exhausted, the 

vrant of subsistence, if all remained in the town, must 

• very speedily do the work of the enemy. Perhaps it 

ivas further trusted* that sKouU Pairfav even succeed 

.in reducing the place before succours could arrive, he 

/would deal lenietitly withhi3 prisoners, on finding them 

to consist only of those to whom he had just offered 

** honou r able conditions/' But whatever were the result, 

since there was no parity in the expected after-fate of 

these gentlemen and the common-soldiers, in the event 

of their abiding a parity of warlike fortunes, neither 

justice nor honour could take reasonable offence at an 

Effort to aveit destruction from themselves, by a hiethod 

that at once promised, the readiest deliverance to their 

comrades, .and the greatest good to the general cause* 

In this light, even their contemporary enemies appear 

to have considered the undertaking in hand ; for we hear 

Hot of their attempting to impugn, on this occuion, 

the motives by which the Royalist commanders were 

actuated. 

Late in the night, the horse, and all others who were 
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intended to take part in the enterprise, assembled in the 
Castle Yard ; together with a party of foot, and some 
pioneers, who were to assist, the former in forcing the 
enemy's line, the latter in opening the hedges^ and 
levelling the banks, for the passage of the cavalry. 
Every thing being arranged, they marched down to the 
river by the Middle. Mill, where they crossed the stream, 
and came within reach of the Parliamentarians' centinels, 
without discovery : but precisely at this juncture, aiid 
when every thing afforded a fair prospect of success, 
the ** guides and pioneers, who were for the most part 
town's-men, agreeably to a plotted combination amongst 
them, ran away immediately, the night being jdark.*^ 
This treachery led to a general retreat; the enemy, who 
were now alarmed, attempting to pursue; but, through 
mistake, imagining the Royalists to have retired over 
North Br«lgo, tKoy purBtMd in a tvmng direction, while 
the party, without losing a man, returned into the town. 
Enraged at their own error, the Parliamentarians then 
•et fire toi all the houses without the bridge; and 
completely consumed them. A battery being shortly 
afterwards erected at the ford by the Middle Mill, to 
prevent future attempts of the same kind, all idea of 
escaping in this manner was abandoned; Having by this 
time drawn their line very near the Lord Lucas's seat on 
Sti John's Green, the besiegers brought up t^o demi^ 
eannons, under the shelter of an old wa^ll, and some 
buildings, (which were probably the existing garden-wall, 
and remains of the out-buildings, of the ancient monas- 
tery) and commenced battering it. Their shot was 
principally directed against the Gate House, one »de 
of which they brought to the ground ; and firing at the 
same time several grenadoes, many of the guard within^ 

• Carter. 
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^Iiicb consisted of an hundred musqdeteers, were ba« 
ried in the stones and dust: while the rest^ uuble to 
withstand the shocks betook themselves to their swords, 
and the butt^^nds of their muskets, and foagfat hard from 
place to place, until most of them contriTed to escape^ 
some through the wicket of the gate, others dut of the 
windows, or by the breaches made in the walls of the 
edifice* The officers all ** forced their liberty with the 
points of their swords, and came off saW At least, 
this is the Royalists' account ^ but their opponents assert 
the house to have been blown up by the fall of their 
grenadoes into the magazine, and most of its defenders 
buried in the ruijM. Again, the Parliamentarians are 
silent, relative to some exceedingly disgraceful proceed- 
ings, on becoming possessed of the house, imputed to^ 
their party: such as entering the vault of the Lucas 
family, and brutishly mangling the remains of their 
ancestors^ &c. Not is there less contrariety in the^ 
narrations of the loss sustained by the besiegers upon- 
this occasion. 

At the next council of war, from reflecting upon the 

emptiness of the provision magas^ines, and the neatly 

total dearth of ftesb*meat, it began to be/ meditated to 

make a selection of '* those horses which were fitting 

lor the soldiers to eat/' Accordingly, all the horses of 

the garrison were collected in the Castle- Yard, after 

orders given that no officer whatsoever should conceal 

any horse belonging to him, upon parn of its immediate^ 

forfeiture for slaughter: when one animal in three from! 

every troop was delivered to the Commissary, to be 

killed, and distributed to the mfeA for food. One horse 

" was roasted whole, near North Gate^ to make the 

soldiers merry at their entrance into such diet." Many 

desertions from the garrison took place in consequence 



of these tevere privations ; yet the generality cheerfully 
sobmitted ta them; and by this firmness, and the 
(knowledge which was spread of their quiet submission 
to- feed on horse-flesh, greatly staggered the besiegers' 
l)Opes of ^ speedy surrender, 

July £2. Lord Fairfax sent a trumpeter, to propose 
an exchange of prisoners; offering the Lord CapeFs 
son for one, and Mr. Ashburnham in lieu of Sir William 
Masham, (who was one of the Chelmsford Committee ;) 
but the council unanimously rejected the proposal, on ! 
the ground that the Parliament's General continued 
ta . '^ refuse conditions to the chief gentlemen of the 
garrison.'^ Lord Capel, in particular, rbplied, that it 
was inhuman in the Lord Fairfax to surprise his son, 
who had not been in arms, and make offer of him to 
insult a father's affection: that he might murder his son 
if he pleased : he (Lord Capel) would leave his blood to 
be revenged as Heaven-should give opportunity. While 
the Earl of Norwich sent word, that, as Fairfax had 
reduced the King's servants to the condition of eating 
horse-flesh, the prisoners also should feed as they fed. 

** Now, upon the last search which was made in the. 
tpwnVmen's houses and shops lor all things eatable, very 
little corn w^s found ; in some houses not above a peck, 
in some two ; in some none, or scarcely any flesh : yet 
ther^ was a good quantity of spice and oil, which, as far 
as it would hold out, proved very useful to eat with the 
horse-fleshy Some starch was also found, which was 
preserved, and the same made very good puddings/^ 

July 26. The Parliatnentarians began to batter the 
town-walls, especially on the west side, from St. Mary's, 
to the North Gate.; and gave o.ther serious indications 
oi JQtending a storm. But meeting with a repulse 

* Csrter» 
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io a prelimkiary attack upon ther Middle-Mill, from a 
party which matched down and drove them hack to 
their quarters, they gave over the design for that 
time, and did not resume it afterwards.* Next day, 
a successful sally was made upon a party who had 
established themselves in some redoubts between Mag- 
dalen Street and wall; and from this time daily sallies 
were made, at one point or other, until the termination 
of the Siege. 

On the^Sunday following, an e;cchange was allowed 
to take place, of Mr. Ashburnham, a servant of the 
King, for Sir William Masham, the Parliamentary 
Committee-man. Narrating this exchange, Matthew^ 
Carter takes the opportunity to refute an aspersion cast 
upon the Royalist gentlemen, that they had placed the 
Committee who were in durance to them ''just upon 
line, because they should be killed by the impartial 
shot of their friends.^' He curiously adds, '^ I confess, 
that once or twice, the top of the house wherein they 
were confined, was shot through with great shots from 
the leaguer: whereupon, they sent a special message to 
the Lord Fairfax, to let him kno\y wh^t house they lay 
in, and desired him that l^e would not shoot that way ! 

* '' Tbe following accident happened in the attack, to an Ensign 
in oar guard, (at the Mill,) in Colonel TilFs regiment, viz. He was 
shot through the bodjr, in at one side and oat at the other, with a 
fi^e-poand ballet : after which he went from the guard to his quarters 
in the heart of the town, bj the help of one soldier only, who led hiniy 
the bullet banging hj ^s side in his skin) and being laid on his bed, 
the bullet broke ont, and carried with it his last spirits of life ; giving 
him time to breathe out this expression only : ' Oh ! that I had been 
shot with my colours in my hand ; that, furling myself in them, I 
might hare so died, my friends might have believed I really loved 
the King, and that I lived, and cheerfully died, in his and my 
country's ^rvice/ "—Corner. 
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Cut this was very empty, for wliat house in the town 
could be secure from the fire? They should have 
gotten an order of Parliament, that the bullets should 
hot have dared to molest them if ihey did fly that way [^ 

August 2. Miserable was how the condition both of 
the garrison and inhabitants of Colchester; and the 
caralry horses, destined to become the future food of 
the soldiers, were not in a less wretched plight. But 
since to preserve the lives of these animals was even- 
tually to preserve those of their masters, the most 
strenuous exertions were made to procure them sus- 
tenance : the men going out in parties, expressly to cut 
grass for them, while companies of their comrades 
occupied the enemy by a continued fire* In an 
employment so full of danger, many of the garrison 
were killed: nor was it resorted to, until all the thatch 
from the houses, and boughs of the trees, had been 
eaten up. Numbers continually availed themselves of 
every opportunity to leave the place; either finding 
some mode of passing the besiegers' guards, or, upon 
their surrender, being supplied with passes. The 
town's-people, suffering as they were under the most 
liorrible distresses, began to be very troublesome to the 
soldiers: and on the 7th, the Mayor ^nd Aldermen 
waiting upon the General, requested that they might 
send to Ix)rd Fairfax, to ask his permission for the 
inhabitants to leave the town, that they might not all 
perish with hunger. Lord Norwich readily granted 
them leave to prefer this petition; but Lerd Fairfax not 
only refused its prayer, but gave directions to his army 
all round the line to fire upon the inhabitants, should 
the garrison attempt to force them from the town. 

And now began horse-flesh to be more precious to 
the starving Royalists^ than the choicest viands had been 
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formerly: the army in general, and all the officers and 
gentlemen, from the lords down to the Ipwest soldier, 
eating nothing else, (of animal food,) unless it were cats 
and dogs. And so great was the universal necessity, 
that the horses were not secure in their stahles ; some 
being purloined, and knocked on the head, every night,, 
and afterwards sold by the pound in the shambles* 
l^^or, in a short time, was there a dog left in the place;. 
it being a custom with the soldiers to reserve part of 
their scanty allowance of bread, and with a morsel of it 
entice any dog they could discover in the streets till it 
came within reach; then, killing it with the butt- 
ends of their muskets^ they carried it off to their 
quarters. Six shillings were known to be given for the 
side of a dog^ and even that a small one. Still, the. 
resolution of the garrison in general, to hold out to the 
last, was unconquerable : hope still flattered them with 
the possibility of eventual deliverance, as both the 
Scotch and English Royalists were known to be in force 
in Lancashire. 

The besiegers, therefore, finding that every warlike 
effort to subdue the town, had been, and was even yet 
likely to be, unattended with success, at length had 
recourse to petty stratagems, hoping by them to work 
up the minds of the soldiej::s to mutinous resolutions 
against their commanders. They procured intelligence 
to be circulated among them of pretended victories 
over the Scots, &c.; and by libels against the officers, 
privately dispersed by means of women who were 
permitted to come into the town, endeavoured to disgust 
them with their duties. Next, they shot arrows over 
the walls, with paper attached to them, on which were 
written promises to the men, that, if they would deser^ 
the town, they should have fair quarter, pardon for tU9 

N 2 
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past| and liberty to go to their homes, without bdng 
rifled of what they possessed, or iii anywise injured, 
by the Parliament's army. But these offers^ had very 
Uttle, if any, effect upon the garrison, whose fortitude 
appeared to increase with their difficulties: and when 
again arrows were shot into the town, bearing with them 
both a repetition of such proposals, and threats of 
denying quarter to all who should not quit their officers 
by a certain day, the soldiers returned them to the lines, 
with accompaniments very strongly indicative of their 
contempt. 

August 12. The people of the town assembled in 
crowds about the General's quarters, clamouring for a 
surrender : the women and children, in particular, threw 
themselves on the ground before the guard, with frantic 
outcries for bread. The soldiers made the men retire 
by blows; but found it impossible to rid themselves of 
the females, who dared them to fire their pieces, ex- 
claiming that they had rather be shot than starved. 
When this scene had been repeated several evenings^ 
the commanders, greatly affected with the sight of such 
heart-rending distresses, resolved in council to make 
application to Fairfax for twenty days' cessation of hos- 
tilities, and passes for a certain number of gentlemen to 
proceed to Sir Marmaduke Langdale, in order to ac- 
quaint themselves with his actual condition; accompa- 
nying this application with an engagement to surrender 
at the expiration of the time named,- if- it proved true 
that Sir Marmaduke was not on his advance to Colches- 
ter, and that no hopes of aid from any other quarter 
remained. A trumpeter was dispatched with a letter 
to this purport; but the requests were peremptorily 
denied; and Fairfax intimated that he would be in the 
town in person in less than twenty days^ by which the 
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besieged concluded him to be preparing for another 

mttempt to storm* Lord Norwich, therefore, sent him 

word, that he, and his fellow officers, were willing, in 

compassion to the townspeople, to surrender upon 

honourable terms; but with regard to the threatened 

storm, they were fully prepared for it, let him come 

ivhen he pleased. Fairfax p*etumed no answer to this 

until the 20th, when he sent what he termed his last 

offers of mercy ; which were these : that, upon a peace* 

able surrender, ail the private soldiers, and the officers 

under the degree of captain in commission, should have 

their lives, be exempted from plunder, and be allowed 

passes to proceed to their respective dwellings; but that 

all the captains and superior officers, with ^1 the Lords 

and gentlemen, whether volunteers or in commission^ 

must surrender at discretion, with an engagement only 

that they should not be plundered by the soldiers. These 

offers were immediately rejected. 

August 21. The townspeople renewing their out* 
cries for a surrender, and for bread, the commanders 
ordered one of the gates to be set open, and gave them 
free leave to quit the' place, should it prove in their 
power: numbers ventured, accordingly, to the enemy's 
camp: but the out-guards firing upon them, as they 
had been ordered, they retreated with precipitation, and 
the gate was again opened to receive them. The stores 
were now reviewed for the last time: when it was 
found, that there remained not ammunition enough to 
maintain a two hours' fight with the enemy, in the 
event of a storm being attempted, nor bread sufficient 
to last the army more than two or three days; while 
that nearly all the horses had already been slaughtered. 
Indeed, the dismounted troopers had now for some time 
been corps of infantry, armed with scytheSj a quantity 

N 3 
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of which, were found in the town, affixed to long stayet; 
while their officers, with shouldered halberts, headed 
them on foot: the ready seal of Lord Capel led him 
to be prominent in this surrender of ,bis dignity to the 
anticipated good effects of example. 

Every commander, and, apparently, every private 
soldier,, was still resolute tp abide the expected storxa, 
and die with arms in his hands, rather than yield : but 
the Mayor and Aldermen, with the inhfibitants in 
general, once again petitioning the council to treat 
with the enemy, they sent Dr. Glisson, a physician 
of the town, to propose articles to Fairfax. But the 
Doctor returning with an answer from that General, to 
the effect that '' the besieged having held out so long 
against him, the utmost they might now expect from 
him was to be permitted to surrender at mercy, the 
common soldiers and inferior officers alone being allowed 
to return to their homes,^^ the resolution was once more 
taken to resist to the last, and brave all consequences. 
What especially confirmed Fairfax in this inexorable 
mood, was information . which at the moment reached 
him, that the united Scots and English Royalists in Lan- 
cashire had received a total defeat from the Parliament's 
, forces under Cromwell. 

August 22nd, early in the morning, more arrows 
were shot into the town, from various parts of the 
enemy^s line, with papers attached to them, on which 
appeared the following: 

August 21, 1648. Whereas on Sunday last, in a 
letter to the Lord Goring,* Lord Capell,and Sir Charles 
Lucas, Conditions were offered to all private sddiers, 
2uid inferior officers under Captains, to have liberty to 

* Hii Lprdsbip was not allowed his title of Ewrl «f N^irwkh by 
tiie Pariiament, 
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go to their severall bomcs, without injury or violence; 
and all superior Officers, Lords, and Gentlemen, to 
submit to Mercy: and whereas the same hath been 
concealed from the Souldiers and inferior Officers afore* 
said:* Nevertheless, if they will before Thursday next 
lay hold on the said Conditions, and come away in a 
body from the enemy, the same Conditions shall be 
performed to them which have been offered; but' in 
case they shall suffer the Town's people, (whom we 
will not receive) to be turned out of the town, and 
suffer them to perish under the Walls, they must ex^ 
pect no Mercy : and if the Towu's*men in arms shall 
joyne with the soldiery, in coming forth in a body as 
aforesaid, they shall also be free from violence/' 

The hopes entertained from this stratagem by the 
Parliamentarians, are sufficiently apparrent; but, like 
all their precursors of the same kind, they were destined 
to be disappointed. New propositions had been the 
day before submitted from the council to Fairfax by 
Dr. Glisson, Who was on this occasion accompanied by 
one of the Chelmsford Committee; when the more 
ostensible object of these gentlemen had been to mediate 
for the towns-people with the General ; but the latter 
sent no other reply, than that *' he had given a former 
account of what conditions he would grant; and those 
he would stand to, and no other need be expected.'' 

The meanest of the soldiery had as yet maintained a 
strict obedience to their officers' commands, and uncor- ' 
ruptedly withstood all the politics^ engines the enemy 
had employed to alienate them from their duty. And 
now, by ' the seemingly unalterable severity of the 
foe, the resolutions of all were inflamed to the 

* Ai theParlxamentarians belieyedj from none haTing been found 
to take advantage of t^eir pi|>pot«l. > 
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execution of some desperate preset, the issue of wkicli 
should be deliveraace or death. And that all, of every 
rank|. might unite in the performance of some such de- 
tign^ with the affection and confidence of brethren, the 
officers and gentlemen drew up and signed the following 
engagement, which was published throughout the 
garrison. 

** We whose names are hereunto written, do, in the 
presence of Almighty God, protest against all conditions^ 
which are or shall be sent from the enemy, by which 
our liberties may be infringed, and our honours ble- 
mished. And we do upon our honours, solemnly engage 
ourselves not to desert one another, nor the foot-soldiers, 
till by God's assistance, we have forced our passage 
through all that shall oppose us, or to perish in the act; 
which we attept this three and twentieth of August, one 
thousand six hundred and forty-eight.^ 

The next day, the Parliamentarians sent \ip a paper 
kite, which, idter being allowed to hover some time 
over the town, in order that the whole garrison might 
notice it, was su&red to drop into the place ; when 
many of the former paper proposals were found 
affixed to it, together with a book containing *^ The 
Relation of a great Victory aver the Scots, and their gene* 
rtU Rout/' Within two hours after this, the enemy fired 
a triumphant volley of great and small shot throughout 
the leaguer; and the shot falling thick into the town, 
excited a general impression that a storm was imme« 
diately to be attempted ; an impression, that gave univer* 
sal animation to the besieged, as they saw in such an 
attempt a termination to their sufferings, either by death 
or the defeat of their opponents. And indeed they were 
prepared to meet any such enterprise with every species 
of deadly resistance, which ingenuity could suggest to 
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the hearts of desperate men: having, among other 
things^ provided a large quantity of pitch, which eyery 
night was kept bailing in iron cauldrons all round the 
line ; together with long ladles, for the purpose of cast- 
ing it over the rampart upon the heads of the assailants. 
But the Parliament's General was two politic to risk all 
upon so difficult and dangerous an effort, as storming 
must infallibly - have proved ; and he was too confident 
besides of a slower but more bloodless victory. His ap- 
proaches upon the south-east quarter of the town, had 
by this time brought his men so near under the shelter of 
the wall, (yet standing,) that had formerly enclosed St. 
Botolph's Priory garden, that the Parliamentarians from 
the trenches, and the Royalists from the line, frequently 
conversed, and, by way of amusement, threw stoned 
at each other. 

August 25th, the council again met at an early hour^ 
and resolved, as their enemy appeared so backward to 
undertake a storm, if possible to provoke him to it. 
They accordingly sent him word, that " since he de- 
nied to treat upon any conditions that were honourable^ 
notwithstanding that their actions and demeanours in 
the service had been nothing but what became honour 
and fidelity, if he were pleased to make an attempt of 
attacking them, he should not need to spring any mine, 
as he boasted he had already done : but that any gate of 
the town he might make choice of should be set open, 
and his entrance disputed afterwards.'^ 

This message, as may be imagined, produced no 
effect upon the generally imperturbable spirit of Fairfax. 
Whereupon, considering that CromwelKs defeat of the 
Royalists in Lancashire had deprived them of their last 
hope of relief, and that provisions remained not for 
more than a day longer, the council of war came to 
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their final refloltttiooy which was this: to draw the 
whole garrison out in arms at the deadest time of night, 
and, setting two of the gates open, march out, and 
storm the enemy's line and head-quarters; thus forcing 
their way through all opposition, or perishing in the 
attempt. And to prevent suspicion on the part of the 
foot-soldierS| that it was the intention of such gentlemen 
as had horses remaining to leave them engaged with 
the enemy while they sought their own safety hy flight, 
it was determined that, all such should pistol their 
horses at the head of the troops prior to setting out* 
The design being universally agreed upon, and secrecy 
enjoined, the council broke up, and every man betook 
himself to such preparations as he deemed necessary to 
the part he was to perform in the intended enterprise* 
Bag and baggage were very generally determined to be 
left behind: the soldiers rightly ccmcluding, that if they 
gained their hoped-for victory, they could command 
them again, and their enemies to boot, and that if they 
failed, it was certain they would have no further need 
of them. 

It might be difficult to calculate the chances of 
success or failure from the resolute prosecution of such 
an undertaking. But too true it is, that, when all things 
were in readiness for the march, disagreement and dis- 
union grew up among the unhappy Royalists, and 
prevented them from making the attempt. Some of the 
officers began to allege many arguments for delay till 
the ensuing night, saying thi^ they should then be in a 
fu* better condition for the work; and, at their interces* 
sion, it was agreed to be suspended* But, in the interim, 
the suspicion, whose rise had been too justly dreaded, of 
the officers having private intentions in the proposal they 
bad made, unfortunately suggested itself to some of the 
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private soldiers, and was fanned by the seditious spirit 
of others into the flame of mutiny. This proceeded so 
far, that many threatened to cast their officers over the 
line, and make articles with the enemy for themselves : 
and though by the uncommon exertions of the com« 
manders, order and, confidence were in great degree 
restored, yet it was judged impracticable to execute 
what had been intended, with men, upon whom a just 
reliance could not, immediately after such an exhibition 
of refractoriness, be placed. 

It was resolved, therefore, without farther delay, to 
dispatch a competent person to Fairfax, with full powers 
to obtain and accept of the best terms for the garrison 
lie could. Colonel Tuke, ** complete in honour and 
integrity ,*' was selected for this service j who, proceed- 
ing upon the 26th to the enemy's camp, found the 
General, (at the instigation, it is said, of his council of 
war,) fallen even from those conditions he had formerly 
offered. For he declared, that since the inferior officers 
and soldiers had let slip the opportunity of making sepa* 
rate terms with him, they should now have nothing butfair 
quarter; that the lords, general-officers, captains, &c« 
should be rendered up to mercy ; that the Committee* 
men under restraint in the town should be forthwith 
released : and, upon consent given to these preliminaries, 
that he would treat for the orderly performance of the 
fair quarter offered, and as to securing the town from 
plunder. The Colonel arrived late at night in the town, 
with information of his having accepted these hard, 
and (to fellow-subjects and countrymen) insulting terms. 

Next morning, being Sunday the 27th, the Com** 
mittee-men were returned to their party; accompanied 
by Colonel Tuke, and five other officers, who were 
instructed to confirm and sisn articles for the surrender* 
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The soldiers of both armies were already mixed together 
at many parts of the line, ' and no hostilities committed 
on either side; as if the Royalists had been absolute 
prisoners, although no treaty was actually made. To- 
wards night, the officers returned; and brought with 
them a copy of the following articles, which were to be 
.put in execution the next morning. 

Articles agreed ttpon the S7th of August, 1648, by and 
betweene the Commissioners of his Excellency the Lord 
GeneraU Fairfax ^ on th* one part; and the Commissioners 
of the Earl of Norwich^ Lord Capell, and Sir Charles 
Lucas, on the other Part; for and concerning the Rendi^ 
tion of the Town and Garrison of Colchester, 

!• That all the Horses belonging to the Officers^ 
Souldiers, and Gentlemen, ingaged in Colchester, with 
saddles -and bridles to them, shall be brought into Maries 
Church^yard, by 9 of the clock to-morrow morning, 
and the spare saddles and bridles into thai church, and 
delivered without wilful spoyle to such as the Lord 
GeneraU shall appoint to take charge of them. 

2. That all the Arms, Colours, and Drums, belonging 
to any of the persons in Colchester above-mentioned, 
shall be brought into St. James^ Church, by ten of the 
clock to-morrow morning, and delivered without wilful 
spoyle or embeazlement to such as the Lord ^eperaU 
shall appoint to take charge of them, 

3. That all private Souldiers, and Officers under 
Captaines, shall be drawn together into the Fryers 
Yard, adjoining to the East-Gate, by ten of the clock 
to-morrow inorning, with their Clothes and Baggage, 
their persons to be rendered into the custody of such as 
the Lord General! shall appoint to take charge of them ; 
and that they sh^U have faire Qufirter, according to the 
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explanation made in tbe answer to the first Quaere of 
the Commissioners from Colchester, which is hereunto 
annexed^ 

4* That the Lords, and all Captaines, and superiour 
Officers, and Gentlemen of quality, ingaged in Col^ 
Chester, shall be drawiie together to the King^s Head, 
with their Clothes and Baggage, by eleven of the 
clock to*morrow morning, and there render themselves 
to the mercy of the Lord General!, into the hands of 
such as he shall appoint to take charge of them, and 
that a list of'the names of all the Generall Officers, and 
Field Officers, now in command in the Towne, be sent 
out to the Lord Generall by nine of the clock in the 
morning. 

5« That all the Guards within the Towne of Colches- 
ter, shall be withdraw ne from the Line, Forts, and other 
places, by eight of the clock to-morrow morning, and 
such as the Lord Generall shall appoint shall thereupon 
come into their roomes« 

6. That all the Ammunition shall be preserved 
in the places where it lyes, to be delivered to the 
Comptroller of his Exellencies Traine by ten of the clock 
to-morrow morning; and all the waggons belonging to 
the Souldiery, or Persons engaged, with the Harnesse 
belonging thereunto^ shall be brought to some conve- 
nient place neare the Ammunition, to be delivered to 
the same person by the same houre. 

7. That such as are wounded and sick in the Towne, 
shall be there kept and provided for, with accommo- 
dation requisite for men in their condition, and not 
removed thence untill they be recovered, or able 
without prejudice to their healths to remove, and shall 
have such Chyrurgions allowed to looke to tliem as are 
now in the Towne. 
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8. That all Ordnance in the Towne, with their 
appurtinances, shall, without wilful spoyle, be left at 
the severall platformes, or places where they are now 
planted, and so delivered to his Excellencies Guard, 
that shall take the charge of those places respectively. 

9* That from henceforth there shall be a Cessation 
of Arms on both parts, but the Forces within the 
Town to keep their own Guards, and the Lord Generalls 
tokeepe theirs, untill they shall be removed according 
to the Articles aforegoing.- 

Signed by us. 

The CommisiioDers oo the behalf The Commissioners on the behalf 
of his Exoellenoy the Lord of the £. of Norwich, the L. 

Fairfax. Capel, and Sir Charles Lucas 

Tho. Honywood William Compton 

H. Ireton Ab. Shipman 

Tho. Rainsborowe £dw. Hammond 

Edward Whallet S. Tuke 

WiL. Blots Wjlliam Aylopfe 

Bram. Gurdon 

J. Sparrow 

Isaac Ewer 

Tho. Cooke 

G. Barnardiston 

(The Queries, with their answers, alluded to in the 
foregoing document, were ^s follow.) 

Heith, August 27, l648. 

Qudries propounded by the Commissioners from Colches* 

ter, to the Commissioners of his Excellency the Lord 

Fairfax J upon the Conditions sent into the Towne. 

1. Wiiat is meant by faire Quarter ?^^2* What by 

rendring to Mercy? Answ. To the first: By faire 

Quarter we understand, that with Quarter for their lives 
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they shall be free from wounding' or beating; shall 
enjoy warme clothes to cover them and keep them 
warme ; shall be maintained with victuals fit for prisoners 
while they shall be kept prisoners. To the 2nd: By 
rendring to Mercy , we understand, That they be rendred 
or render themselves to the Lord Generally or whom 
he shall appoint, without certain assurance of Quarter, 
so as the Lord Generall may be free to put some 
immediately to the sword (if he see cause) although his 
Excellency intends chiefly and for the generality of 
those under that condition, to surrender them to the 
mercy of the Parliament and Generall. There, hath 
been large experience, neither hath his Excellency 
given cause to doubt, of his civility to such as he shall 
iretaine prisoners, although by their being rendred toi 
mercy, he stands not engaged thereby, 

(Upon the return of these answers, the Commis- 
sioners from Colchester *' propounded these two further 
Quaeries.") 

1. Whether those that xoere surrendred to Mercy, shall 
enjoy their wearing cloiheSy as well those on their backs, 
as what other change they have? — 2. Whether the Noble* 
men and Officers shall have use of their owne Horses to 
the places where they shall be confined? To which was 
answered by his Excellencies Commissioners. To the 
first: It is intended that those who shall be rendred and 
received to mercy, shall enjoy the wearing clothes on 
their backs; but for more the Generall will not be 
ingaged. To the second: It is expected (in case of 
surrender upon Treaty) that all Horses as well as Arms 
be delivered up; and for circumstances thereof there 
is to be an Article yet for the Gentlemen and Officers 
under this condition in question : when any of them, 
shall be removed to the places of confinement, his 

2 
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Excellency will take care for Horses to catty tbem 
(with respect to their qualities) but fojr allowing their 
owne Horses he will not be ingaged. 

With the subscription of these articles ended, after a 

defence, in obstinacy seldom paralleled, of 7^ days, 

(reckoning from the 13th of June to the 27th of 

August inclusively) the important and ever memorable 

Siege of Colchester by the Parliamentarians* When 

the surrender took place, the quantity of powder 

remaining with the garrison did not exceed a barrel 

and a half: although '* many great shot'' were found 

in the Lord Capel's quarters ; that unweariedly zealous 

and disinterested nobleman having purchased of the 

soldiers, at the rate of sixpence a-piece, all they could 

iind of such as had been discharged into the town by 

the enemy, in the hope of returning them to their line 

with interest. The number of horses to be delivered 

into the hands of the victors, it will be imagined, was 

very small ; the Commissary's account, four days prior 

to the termination of the siege, having presented a list 

of 730 killed by him, and distributed to the soldiers; 

not to mention those that had been stolen out of the 

stables, or such as *' gentlemen had slaughtered for 

their own private tables ;** which, together, Matthew 

Carter was confident, made the number more than 800. 

The numerical amount ,of the garrison, at the signature 

of the articles, including the servants of the officers and 

gentlemen, was 3531.* 

* Of these, the following is « complete list. 'S^Memin mutGen" 
Umen : George Lord Goring^ Earl of Norwich ; Arthur, Lord Capel ; 
Henry Hastings, Lord Loaghborongh ; Sir Charles Lvcas, Sir George 
Lisle, Sir William Compton, Sir Bernard Gascoigne, Sir Abraham 
Shipman, Sir John Watts, Sir Lodowick Dyer, Sir Henry Apleton, 
Sir Deonard Stratt, Sir Hogh Oriley, Sir Kichard Maulyrerer, (who 
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The conditions were all duly performed on tlie part 

of the conquered Royalists, at the hour of the next 
morning arranged: the noblemen, gentry, &c. assem- 
bling at tl^e King's Head, Inn, and the rest of the army 
at their appointed places. About two o^clock in the 
afternoon Lord Fairfax entered the town, and rode 
round it, to view the line, and enjoy his triumph; 
wondering how arplace so irregularly defendedi should 
have held out so long against him. He then went to 
the quarters taken up for him in the town. 

The crowning spectacle, the last sad scene, of this 
affecting tragedy, remained to be enacted. A council 
of war was assembled at the Moot-hall, or court of the 
town's civil jurisdiction : from which Colonel Ewer was 
soon sent a messenger to the King's Head, where were 
confined the Royalist gentleman. They at first consi- 
dered him to be a mere visitor, whose object in coming 
might be the generous condolence, which the bravest 
have ever bestowed upon a fallen foe. But they quickly 

escaped, bat was retaken.) — Quarter-Master General: Matthew 
Carter. — Colonels: GilbarDe, Farre, (who escaped, bat was retaken) 
Hammond, Chester, Till, Heath, Take, Ayloffe, Sawyer. — LietU," 
CoUmeU: Calpepper, Lancaster, Gongh, Powell, Ashton, Baggley* 
Wiseman, Smith.— ilfi^^VA.' Ascot, Smith, Armestrong, Warde, 
Bajley, Reade, Scarrow, Bljncott, Gennings. — CaiptaxnB : Wicks, 
Pits, Bolej, Bardge, Bartrope, Lynsey, Myldmay, Osbodston, 
Estwick, Lovell, Cooper, Biant, SnelgraTe, Dynors, Dassen, Ward, 
Bashey, Payne, Hemor, Smith, Kennington, Heath, Rawson, Bay- 
ley, Stephens, Gennings, Lodge, Lynne. — Captaing-Lieutenani : 
Caninge, White. — Marshat-General : Edward Goodyeare. — Com- 
wUsartf'Genernl : Troaky. — Master qf the Ordnance: Francis 
Lovelesse. — fVaggon-master^ General: Gravisden. (All the fore- 
going were *• rendred to mercy.*') — Lieutenants: 72. — Entigns 
and Cornets: 69. — Sergeants: 183. — Servants to the Noblemen 
and Gentlemen: 65. — Private Soldiers: 3067»— -(Account pablisbed 
by John Wright. Septeiab. 2, 1648.) 

O 3 
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perceived that ^* he brought a sentence of death in his 
heart, though not in his mouth ;" for it too ** easily dis-* 
covered itself in his death-like countenance." After sa- 
luting the noblemen, he approached Sir Charles Lucas; 
and, ^' with a slighting gesture,'^ told him the Lord Gene- 
ral desired to speak with him at the council of war, 
together with Sir George Lisle, Sir Bernard Gascoigne, 
and Col. Farre:— but the last-mentioned had absconded* 
Sir Charles Lucas, instantly presaging what was so soon 
to follow, answered but by a solemn farewell to the 
noblemen, and other prisoners nearest him : then calling 
to Sir Georgt^ Lisle, (who, having been in discourse with 
some around him, heard not what Ewer had said,) that 
gallant knight, and Sir Bernard Gascoigne, proceed- 
ed with him to the council. Arriving at the Moot- 
hall, they were at first locked up in a strong room, and 
a guard placed over them at the door. After some 
farther debate amongst the members of the council, the 
knights were ushered into their presence: when they 
-were summarily told, that ^* after so long and obstinate 
a defence, it was highly necessary, for the example of 
others, and that the peace of the kingdom might be no 
more disturbed, that some military justice should be 
executed; and the council had therefore determined 
that they. Sir Charles Lucas, Sir George Lisle, and Sir 
Bernard Gascoigne, should be presently shot to death." 
They were then conducted to the Castle, and placed, 
as tradition says, in a dungeon which is yet shewn. 

Meantime, the prisoners at the Inn were sighing forth 
prayers for their absent friends, and revolving in their 
distracted minds the probable event of the summons 
that had separated them. In about an hour after their 
parting, came a messenger from Sir Charles Lucas, desi- 
ring that LordsCapeFs chaplain might be immediately 
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sent to him!— *a message, that gave a death-chill to 
the hearts of all. The Lords, recovering from their 
first pause of horror and grief, requested to speak with 
Captain Cannon, an officer of the Parliament's on guard. 
On his appearance, they intreated him to hasten to the 
council of war; and, in their Bame, desire them not to 
make the gentlemen taken from them sufferers more 
than the rest: adding, that all having been equally 
concerned in the late transactions, it was but just for 
all to suffer alike; more especially as they themselves 
made it their particular supplication to be-permitted to 
share the fate of their late comrades. The delivery of 
sentiments so worthy of the rank and character of these 
noblemen, altered not the iiat of the council : and soon 
afterwards, Ireton, (who, from the known implacabi* 
lity of his temper, may with reason be supposed to have 
taken a prominent part in the deliberations of his coadju- 
tors,) proceeding to the imprisoned knights, bade them 
prepare for death; telling them, that "the sentence 
which had been passed was to be executed upon them 
directly." Sir Charles Lucas asked, " by what law they 
were to die?— Whether by ordinance of Parliament, by 
decree of the Council of War, or by the command of the 
General." To which Ireton answered, that, " it was by 
vote of the Council of War, according to an order of 
Parliament; by which order, all that were found in 
arms, were to be proceeded against as traitors." Sir 
Charles replied, "Alas! you deceive yourselves; me 
you cannot : but we are conquered, and must be what 
you please to make us." He then desired to be allowed 
till the next morning, to settle his affairs in this world, 
and, above all, to prepare and fit his soul for another. 
But the stern Parliamentarian informing him his request 
could not be complied with, he said " Sir, do not think 
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I make this request out of any desire I have to live, or 
escape the death you have doomed me to, for 1 scorn to 
ask life at your hands ; but that I might have time to make 
some addresses to God above, and settle some things 
below, that I might not be thrown out of this world with 
all my sins about me. But since it will not be by your 
chanty, I must submit to the merty of God, whose holy 
will be done. Do your worst: I shall soon be ready 
for execution/' Sir George Lisle in like manner de- 
sired a little respite in order that he might write to his 
father and mother; but bis request being equally denied, 
he submitted himself in silence to his fate. Lord Capel's 
chaplain was then sent for, as related above ; and both 
devoted the short remains of life they were to enjoy, to 
fervent prayer with the clergyman, and receiving the 
sacrament from his hands. 

About seven o'clock in the evening, the two English 
knights, with Sir Bernard Gascoigne, were conducted 
to the place of execution, which was ** a green spot of 
ground on the north side of the castle, a few paces from 
the wall ;" where they were received by Colonels Ireton, 
Rainsborowe, and Whaley, with the three files of mus* 
queteers who were to dispatch them* Here the foreign 
knight was granted a reprieve, for reasons not very sa- 
tisfactorily assigned by historians:* of the other two, 

• '* Sir Bernard Gascoigne/' we are told bj Matthew Carter, 
** was a gentleman of Florence ; and bad served the king in the war, 
and afterwards remained in London till the unhappy adventure of 
Colchester, and then accompanied his friends thither: and being 
brought to the place of execution, had onl/ English enough to make 
himself understood, that he desired a pen, ink, and paper, that he 
might write a letter to his Prince, the Great Dnke, that his Highness 
might know in what manner he lost his life, to the end his heirs might 
possess his estate. The officer that attended the execution thought 
fit to acquaint the General and Cooncil, without which be durst uot 
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Sir Charles Lucas was pitched upon for the first suf- 
ferer ; while his friend , that he might not see him fall, 
was conveyed to a short distance. 

Sir Charles Lucas, being placed in a position to receive 
his fate, said : '' I have often looked death iq the face 
in the field of battle, and you shall now see I dare die/' 
He fell on his knees,, and remained in a posture of devo^ 
tion a few minutes'; then rising up, with a cheerful 
countenance, he opened his doublet, so as to bare his 
breast, and called out to his executioners, ^* See, I am 
ready for you ; and now, rebels, do your worst." At 
tiie words, they fired ; and the balls piercing him in 
four several places, he fell| and expired without another 
syllable.^ 

Sir George Lisle was then brought to the spot, where 
yet lay the bleeding body of his friend. Kneeling down 
by the corpse, he kissed it, and, in affecting terms, 
praised highly the extraordinary qualities, and unspotted 
honour , of the deceased. Then standing up, he took from 
his pocket five pieces of gofd, being what money he had 
about him, and gave one to be distributed amongst his 
executioners, and the other four to a person standing near 
him, who had some years before been his servant. 
These latter he desired the same person to deliver to his 
friends in London, as his last legacy; concluding with 

allow him pen and ink, which he thoaght he might retsonthlj demuicl ; 
when thej were informed of it, they thoaght it a matter worthy 
some consideration: thej had chosen him oat of the list for hia 
qaality, conceiving him to be an English gentleman ; and preferred 
kirn for being a knight, that they might saori6ee three of that rank. 
After a consaltation held, Sir Bernard was ordered to be brovght 
back, and kept with the piiaoners; most of the ooancil of war being 
of opinion, that if they took away the life of a foreigner, who seemed 
to be a person of quality, their friends or children, who should visit 
Italy, might pay dear for many generations." 
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some filial expressions of duty to his father and mother, 
and recommendations to particular friends. TuFniog to 
the spectators, he said : " oh ! how many of your lives 
who are now present here, have I saved in hot blood, and 
must now myself be most barbarously murdered in cold ! 
Bat what wicked act dare they not do, who would 
willingly cut the throat of my dear King, whom they 
have already imprisoned: for whose deliverance, and 
the peace of this unhappy nation, 1 dedicate my last 
prayers to Heaven/' He looked at the file of soldiers 
who were standing prepared to execute their bloody of- 
fice, and thinking them placed at too great a distance to* 
perform it effectually, desired them to come nearer to 
him : on which one of them answered, '^ V\l warrant you^ 
sir, we'll hit you/' Sir George, smiling, replied, " I have 
been nearer you, friends, when you have missed me.^ 

Not having yet performed his last devotions, he kaelt 
^own for some minates ; and, after uttering many invo- 
cations in the name of Christ, rose up, and said: *' I am 
now ready : traitors, do your worst/'— The word^ had 
scarcely issued from his mouth, when they fired : and 
some of the balls passing through his body, he dropped 
dead immediately. The ghastly corpses of both these 
unfortunate gentlemen were then Conveyed to a vault 
in the church of St. Giles, Colchester, belonging to the 
Luctfs family ; where the coffins containing their remains, 
may still be seen by the curious stranger,* 

It might prove a matter of some difficulty for the 
warmest admirers of Lord Fairfax, to clear his charac<- 
ter from the imputation of an uncalled-for and cruel 
severity, in the military execution of these two gallant 
knights, and truly honourable gentlemen; notwithstand- 
ing that the chief odium of the transaction was very 
* See Charoh of &t Giles, Tart lU ehap« 3. 
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tnartyred kuights, and their coadjutors in arms, of 
Colchesfer, attempted but the same thing: only they 
attempted it with less prudence and circumspection; 
but with an open, fearless disregard of consequences to 
tiiemselves, that irresistibly wins over the heart to 
honout and pity them.* 

• 

* There are passages in Fairfax's letter to the Parliament, gtyio|^ 
an acooant of tlie saoeessfal termmation of the Siege, and in that 
part of his '* 3Iemorial'' which relates to the same ereiit, both seem* 
ijig to betraj his conscioiisDess of having exceeded the bounds 
which daty prescribed to him, in his treatment of the Rojalist 
knights. His letter, which was addressed to the Earl of Manchester, 
as Speaker of the Honse of Peers, ran as follows : 

'<My Lord, I have herewith sent joa the Articles, with tba 
explanations annexed, apon which it hath pleased God in his best 
time to deliver the town of Colchester, and the enemy therein, into 
joor hands 'witfaoat further bloodshed, (saving that for some satis- 
faction to Military Jastice, and in part of avenge for the innocent 
blond they have oansed to be spilt, and the trouble, damage, and 
misohiefe they have broaght apon the Towne, this Conntry, and the 
Kingdome) I have, with the advice of a Coansell of Warre of the 
«hiefe Officers both of the Conntry Forces and ^the Army, caused 
two of them who were rendred at mercy to be shot to death before 
Any of them had Quarter assured them. The persons pitched upon 
ior this example were, Sir Charles Luoas, and Sir George Lisle ; 
i» whose Military execuHtm I hope your Lordships toiU not faid 
tOMse to thinke your Honow or Justice pr^udieed. As for the 
2i0rd Goring, Lord Capeli, and the rest of the persons rendred to 
mercy, and now assured of Quarter, of whose names I have sent 
jour Lordships a particular List ; I doe hereby render to the Parlia- 
ments judgment for further pnblique Justice and Mercy to be used 
as you shall see cause. 1 desire God may have the glory of hia 
multiplyed mercies towards yon and the Kingdome in this kinde. 
and, in the condition of instruments as to the service here, the Officers 
and Souldiers of Essex and Suffolk (who in this time of so dangerous 
defection have adhered constant to yours and the Kiugdomas int9r 
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The •' loyal sacrifice" being completed, Fairfax, 
accompanied by his chief officers, paid a visit to the 
remaining prisoners at the Inn ; the majority of whom 
received him with scarcely concealed aversion and 
disgust.* Applying himself to the Earl of Norwich, 
and Lord Capel, he ^^ seemed in some degree to excuse 
that which, he said, ''the military justice demanded :'' 
and proceeded to say, " that the lives of all the rest 
i¥ere safe; that they^ should be well treated; and dis- 
posed of as the Parliament should direct/' But Lord 
Capel bluntly answered, that "the General should 
have received their thanks, if he had saved the lives of 
the two worthy knights who had been executed, which 
they valued above their own :" but now, '' Sir Thomas 

rest) for their faithfall demeasnoar and patient indarance ia the 
hardships of this service are not to be forgotten. 

Your Lordships most humble senrant, 

Hieih, 29 iii^. T. FAIRFAX. 

1648. 

In his " Memorial/' his Lordship thinks it necessary to explain, 
that, hj '' delivering upon Mercy t is to be understood that some are 
to Suffer, the rest to go Free" Again, he appears to be apologising, 
-when he sajs : << Bat Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir George Lisle, heing 
mere Soldiers of Fortune, and falling into our hands bj chance of 
war, were executed : and in this I did nothing but according to my 
Commission, and the Trust reposed in me.'* It also deserves passing 
animadversion, that his Lordship mis-states the facts, when he calls 
these gentlemen ** mere Soldiers of Fortune,'' that is, persons who 
depend upon their swords for subsistence ', for Sir Charles Luoas« 
in particular, had a competent estate, and was heir besides to the 
title and fortune of his brother, the Lord Lucas. 

* Morant thinks it '* not probable" that Fairfax should visit in 
person the confined Royalists, although Lord Clarendon asserts 
as much : he rather chooses, he says, '* to follow the account of 
Quarter'Master-General Carter." Now it is remarkable, that 
Carter expressly narrates the same fact, and enters minutely into 
particulars. 

F 
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Fairfax, and the Officers, would do well to finish their 
work, by executing the same rigour on the rest." This 
reply greatly displeased Fairfax, and his companions: 
Ireton, in particular, could not digest it: upon which^ 
*' several sharp and bitter expressions passed between 
Ireton and his Lordship,'' which are supposed to have 
been very instrumental in conducting this brave and 
generous nobleman to the scaffold a few months after. 

The rest of the prisoners were disposed of in various 
ways. The Lords Norwich and Capel were sent to 
Windsor Castle; and from thence, in the follow- 
ing year, brought to trial in the Painted Chamber 
at Westminster Hali. Lord Capel, as we have said, 
was executed; but the Earl of Norwich, through an 
office of private friendship, escaped.* Of the remainder 
of those " rendred to mercy," the most Considerable in 
point of rank were transmitted lo prisons, " as contrary 
and far distant from their Qwn homes,'' it is said, as their 
persecutors could contrive : and a certain number were 
distributed to every regiment in the Parliament's army, 
to ransom themselves upon such terms as should be 
approved of by their military gaolers. The private sol- 

* " The Earl of Norwich" having *' always lived a cheerfal and 
jovial life, without contracting many enemies, had many who wished 
him well, and few who had animosity against him; so that when 
the question was pat concerning him, the Honse was eqaally divided; 
the votes which rejected his petition, and those who would preserve 
his life, were equal ; so that hU life or death depended upon the 
single vote of the Speaker : who told the House that he had received 
many ohligations (from the prisoner i) and that once, when he had been 
like to have incurred the King*j5 displeasure, the Lord Goring had 
by his credit preserved him; and therefore he was obliged in 
gratitude to give his vote for the saving him. By this fortune he 
•amo to be preserved; whether the ground of it were true or no, 
or whether the Speaker made it only as an excuse to 8a?e t man's 
life who was put to ask it in that place."*- Ccir/^t 
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d«ers, and inferior officers, were " shut up in the 
churches, where they immediately placed guards over 
them, and gave free liberty to their foot soldiers to go 
and pillage them; so that in a very short time there 
were very few or none left with any clothes on them, 
tind hardly shirts. And after having thus pillaged and 
stript them, they marched them away, in a day when 
it rained violently, and conducted them from place to 
place in the country, lodging them in churches, and 
such places, till many, of them were starved; and 
divers, who could not march by reason of their faint- 
i>ess, they pistolled in the highways; and some they 
sold (as befor« they did the^cots) to be transported into 
foreign countries, from their wives and children, no 
matter to what part of the world^ so they were once 
gone."* 

Colchester itself was treated with as great rigour 
by the conquerors, as though its inhabitants had not 
approved themselves among the most staunch and 
consistent supporters of the Parliament, until that un* 
lucky hour when a Royalist armament was obtruded 
perforce within their walls. On pretext of excusing 
the town from plunder, Fairfax imposed upon it a 
line of £14,000; of which £2000 were afterwards 
most generously remitted by him. Of the sum he 
.exacted^ one half was demanded, by a very partial 
severity^ of the Dutch Congregation of Bay and Say 
Makers, who had been among the greatest sufferers by 
the Siege; and who, though they actually raised £5980 
for their share, could with difficulty procure the return 
of £100 from the authorities of the town itself, when 
'£20.00 were appropriated by the Parliament's General 
10 the relief of the distressed poor of the place generally. 

• Carter. 
P 2 
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The remaining jSlO^OOO were divided amongst the 
victorious soldiers. 

Nor were these the only losses sustained by the 
town, through a calamity so dreadfully afflictive as 
this Siege. For^ not to mention the demolition of 
the walls in many places, both by the batteries of 
Fairfax, and his oi^ders after the surrender for their 
more complete dilapidation; the number of houses 
destroyed in six only of the twelve parishes within and 
about the walls, was as follows : 

In the parish of St. Mary at the Walls, 51 burnt & ruined 

In Holy Trinity 32 ditto ditto 

In— ———St. Martin ..••••••« 5 pulled down 

In St. James .•••••••• 28 bunit 

In St. Giles 17 ditto 

in St. Botblph ........ 53 ditto & ruined. 

To which must be added, that the magnificent 
church of St. Botolph, which had been attached to the 
ancient Priory of the same name, was laid in ruins; 
and various other churches in the town more or less 
seriously injured : while the damage to the goods and 
general property of the inhabitants was immense, as 
compared with the size and population of the place. 

"Such," in conclusion observes Morant, "was the 
end of this unhappy affair; which shattered and de« 
molished a great part of ^ so eminent a Town,' as the 
Lord Fairfax called it at his first comitig: deprived it 
of the advantage of the residence, neighbourhood, bene- 
ficence, and protection, of the considerable families 
of Lucas, and Sir Harbottle Grimston, by destroying 
their seats: brought the trading part, nay, almost all 
the inhabitants^ of it, into inexpressible poverty and 
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distress ; and plunged them into calamities, from which 
many were never able to recover themselves. Happy 
would it have been for Colchester, it' the Royalists had 
not bent their course this way, or had dealt with a more 
expeditious or generous enemy than Fairfax !''— 

From this period, until the investiture of Oliver 
Cromwell^ with the Protectorate, this town, and the 
kingdom in general, groaned under the usual oppres- 
sions of a government by the sword ; and was subjected- 
besides to taxes so onerous, as in about five years 
to amount to ^1 6,000. The arbitrary powers necessary 
' to the security of a Protector^ chosen from the people 
to fill the regal seat, rendered it impossible for Cromwell 
to continue his anomalous sovereignty in the spirit of 
equity and moderation with which he had commenced it; 
and when, under him, military dominancy reached its 
climax in the appointment of Mctjor-Generals^ to super- 
intend not only the military but the civil concerns of 
their several districts, Colchester, being comprehended 
in the deputyship of Major Haynes, was favoured with 
a suspension of its powers to elect to its own corporate 
employments; as well as with the following Mandamus 
£rom the Protector^ addressed to that officer. 

" OLIVER P. 

^' There haveing beene of late severall Complaints 
Irom the Auncient Aldermen and divers otl^^r well 
affected Inhabitants of the Towne of Colchester, that 
for some tyme past ellections have bin made of severall 
persons to the Government therof who are altogether 
. unable of publique imployment, to the great discourage- 
ment of many honest Men liveing in and about that 
Towne, wherupon we did the 28th day of June last 
tf^rxier that there should be a forbearance of ellection oi 
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persons into tbe Magistracy, or Common Councell, of 
the said Towne till we should otherwise determine: 
And forasmuch as we are informed that Arthur Bama- 
dlston the Recorder of the said Towne is lately deceased, 
by which vacancy, and the not a{>pointing of other 
Officers for this present yeere, the said Towne is under 
some streights and inconveniences: And understanding 
that you are shortly to be at the said Towne, Our will 
and pleasure is, that at your comeing thither you givte 
directions to the Mayor, that whilst you are there, they 
proceede to the eilections of a Recorder and also of a 
Mayor and other officers for the present yeere, in 
which Election you are to take special! care that the 
EUectors and ellected be {qualified according to our 
late Proclamation: And certifie the names of the 
persons soe ellected unto us, that being approved they 
may be sworne accordingly, and also to give us a 
speedy account herein. Given at Whitehall the 4th of 
December, 1655." 

The dreadful Plague which raged in London in die 
year l€65^ made its appearance in this Town in August 
of the same year, and continued its ravages until Decem- 
ber, l666: during which time it occasioned the deaths 
of 4731 persons; agreeably to the account following: 

From Augr 14 to Sept. S«.,..^214 

* Sept. « to Oct. 6 57S 

Oct, 6 to Nov. 3..... .392 

Nov. 3 to Dec. 1 27* 

Dec^ I to 29th 180 

Dec* 29 to Jan* ^6. 131 

Jan. 26 to Feb. US 115 

■ Feb. 23 to March 23.. 4... l64 

March 23 to April 27 387 
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From Apiil 27 to May 25 • « « • « • 584 

May 25 to June 29....,«6l9 

— ^ — June 29 to July 27 6ll 

— July 27 to Aug, 31... •••368 

Aug. 31 to Sept. 28 "J^ 

— — Sept 28 to Oct. 26 .... ^, 25 
Oct. 26 to Nov. 30 12 

Nov. 30 to Dec. 7 1 

The greatest nun^ber of deaths in any one week, was 
195; viz. from the 15th to the 22nd of June, l666. 
During this long season of affliction, the inhabitants re- 
ceived supplies of money from various quarters, for th« 
relief and assistance of :the poor; particularly the sum 
of ^1311 10s., raised from weekly collections in the 
churches of the metropolis. As some return for which 
last offering of benevolence, the townsmen of Colchester 
subscribed £103 8s. 9d. towards the relief of the suffer- 
ers by the great Fire of London in l666. 

In June, 1684, •or towards the close of the reign of 
Charles I£^ Colchester, like so many other cities and 
boroughs, was deprived of its Charter ^ through the con- 
curring sycophancy of its governors with the despotic 
will of the monarch. These worthy tools to the mea- 
sures of absolute power^ as '^ a testimony of their duty 
and loyalty, agreed to lay the Charter of this Corporatioa 
At his Majesty's feet; and then h4imbly to beseech his 
Majesty, to confirm the ancient customs and prescriptions 
<«€ this Burrough, and to regraiit them such privileges, 
2& his Majesty in his princely wisdom should chink meet.*' 
Accordingly, the Corporation was re-modelled by a new 
Charter of the 8th of November in this year; and again 
altered to the royal taste by James XL, who placed and 
•displaced its officers and members, by his mandates at 
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pleasure. But the reign of William and Mary saw the 
restoration of all its privileges and immunities to the 
ancient town, in a manner so complete and firmly 
authorized, that it required only common attention 
on the part of the townsmen to the prescribed mode 
of exercising their rights, in order to render their 
future possession as stable as the free government by 
which they were re-granted. Unfortunately, however, 
*^ through a very great and criminal neglect, no due 
care was taken, in elections, to have a due majonty 
according to Cliarter/'* Hereby, the Corporation sub- 
jected themselves to ^' vexations and oppressive pro- 
secutions;'' and *^ great advantage was taken of the 
undue method of elections thus long used/'t At 
length, informations, in the nature of Quo-Warrantot 
having been brought against the then Mayor and Alder- 
men, they disclaimed^ upon record in the King's-Bench, 
April 6^ 1742, their rights of acting as the elective 
magistrates of this borough ; thus surrendering, without 
so much as a contest, those long-established privileges, 
which even the accidents of the law might have preser- 
ved to them. From that time until several years after- 
wards, no elections were attempted, and the. Charter 
lay dormant. 

Colchester, however, contiiiued to possess men, who 
sighed over the extinction of their ancient liberties, and 
were resolved that no efforts should be wanting to 
restore them* These public-spiritcti individuals, whose 
memory should be ever affectionately cherished by the 
burgesses, persevered through a course 'of twenty years 
in this laudable endeavour; and at lastj in the year 
1763, after subduing every legal difficulty opposed to 

• Morant. t Ibid. 
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the accomplishment of their object, saw their exertions 
crowned with success.* 

Having thus conducted our readers to the commence- 
ment of the reign of George III., neither civil broils, 
nor farther disturbances of corporate rights, (with the 
exception of a recent event of the latter nature, to be 
noticed under the head of '' Chartered and Prescriptive 
Privileges,'^ occur to furnish matter important enough to 
claim relation in the pages of history. Nor are we 
aware that more remains to be observed in this part of 
the present work, than that the entire decay of the Ba^ 
and Say Trader whose establishment by the Dutch refu- 
gees in 1571 has been recorded, has for many years 
ceased to be a subject of regret with the inhabitants ; 
the gradual advancement of the agricultural interest in 
this kingdom to its recent climax of wealth and refine- 
ment, having created a demand for the productions of 
general shop-trade, which compensated for the loss of 
the ancient staple. Since the Peace, in common with 
other country towns, Colchester has experienced a 
considerable depression in this last species of trade; 
and may have regretted also its non-occupation by the 
large military establishments, that gave bustle and 
animation to its streets for several years during the late 
grand contest of Europe. But, doubtless, with the 
country in general, this ancient borough will eventually 
rejoice in returning to that calm and healthy state of 
moderate prosperity, which if England be content to 
acquire by a continuance of her present repose, she will 
reap the best reward for her past unequalled exertions. 

* For an flceoont of the Chartered and Presoriptive Privileges of 
Colchester, see Part II. chap. 5. 

END OF PART I. 
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CHAP I. 



THE WALLS. 

One of the most remarkable features presented to the 
eye of the stranger by the aiteient Town, consists, doubf 
less, in those remains of its massive Walls, the evidences 
of its former strength, which continue in so considerable 
a degree to surround it. And we would advise no 
one who visits Colchester, in order to acquaint himself 
with whatever of curious or interesting it may contain, to 
omit the exterior perambulation of these remains ; indeed, 
if he condescend to follow, in this respect, both our 
advice and example, he will perambulsdie them in the first 
place, taking them at the outset of his researches, as 
we make them the threshold of our description. By 
this method of proceeding, too, he will acquire such a 
general view of the form and contents of the place, as 
will best assist him in pursuing afterwards the separate 
objects most worthy of enquiry. 

The line described by the Walls, is still in very great 
measure unbroken and continuous, presenting at various 
points distinct and large masses to the view ; although, 
not unfrequently, it is so obscured by houses built upon 
or before it» that a stranger might almost touch these 
interesting ruins, and remain ignorant of their ex- 
istence. Nay, many, it is possible, have again and 
again traversed the town, on purppses of pleasure or 
business, without acquiring from their visits the know* 

Q 
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ledge that Colchester was ever walled; especially since 
every appearance of this nature is concealed at nearly 
every outlet, through the destruction of all the gates, and 
the encroachments of buildings. 

In form, the Walls approach a parallelogram, of which 
the longest sides are those to the north and south. Their 
extent in length, is 3077 yards, which are equal to 
nearly a mile and three quarters : the area enclosed by 
them contains 118 acres, 1 rood, and 22 perches. They 
are composed chiefly of stone, such as is found upon 
our eastern coasts, with ar mixture of Roman brick: 
the cement, in its present state, infinitely stronger thaa 
that to be met with in modern architecture.* Where 
perfect, says Morant, their fo-cing consists of Romaa 
brick, or of squared stones about seven or eight inches 
in diameter; but the appearance of few, if any, parts of 
the exterior, would now favour the supposition that 
Roman brick had ever constituted their facing, although 
considerable quantities of that material are clearly 
intermixed with the general composition. Their thick*- 
ness varies: it is usually from seven to eight feet; but, 

* Tbe reason, philosophically stated, that the mortar foand In an« 
eientbaildings is so compact and hard — ^harder, in many cases, than ths 
atone with which it is united — is, doubtless, this* Limestone becomes 
lime through bumbg; that is, by the action of fire it becomes 
pulverised, or, which is the same thing, loses that quantity of earbom 
it originally possessed, and which retained it in a solid form. The 
lapse of ages has enabled the mortar of such buildings as we are con- 
templating, to regain from the atmosphere its natire proportion of 
earbon ; through its reunion with which, h is again oonTcrtedinto lime, 
stone. There may, however, be one other reason, which is this ; the 
cement of former times appearn to have been always mixed with • 
pure grit or sand, and not with anj earthy or other impurities upon 
which frosts are certain to act: hot, excepting this, and tbe reason 
before-mentioned, there can be nothing te warrant our supposing the 
pemeot of the anci«nts to have been superior ip that in modem use. 
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near where the gates and posterns formerly stood, much 
greater. Those gates and posterns were seven in 
number : . namely, four of the former at the principal 
entrances; and three of the latter, opening from points 
of less importance. 

The era, at which the Walls were originaUtf built, 
must be referred, in common probability, to an early 
period of the occupation of the town by the Romans. 
The plan of the area they enclose, is essentially Roman ; 
a circumstance that affords room for the idea, that their 
basis throughout was laid by artificers of that nation : 
still, the inference is not necessary, that any visible 
parts of the existing remains were the work of Roman 
hands. Their appearance throughout is exactly similar 
to that of the walls of the churches, and other buildings, 
of whose Norman origin there cannot be a question; 
the Roman bricks in them, as in all these edifices, having 
been taken, seemingly, from the rubbish of Roman erec- 
tion that had become ruinous, and worked up with a 
large proportion, in most instances, of the stone of the 
country. While, therefore, we may fairly presume the 
Romans to have been the founders of these walls — as we 
have undoubted evidence that the Saxons on one occa- 
sion restored them* — the composition of their ruins 
appears Sufficiently to establish the fact, that they were 
in very great measure rebuilt by the Norman conque- 
rors, those grand improvers alike of the military and 
ecclesiastical architecture oi this island. 
^ The preservation of the Walls being looked upon as 
an object of the first importance, until the perfection to 
which artillery was gradually brought rendered them 

* In tbe year 921 , Edward th« Elder repaired the Walls, which 
had been mnoh damaged ia his recent re-captare of the town from 
the Danes.— CArmir. Saxwic DCCCCXXL pp. 1Q8, 109. 

Q 2 
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of compantiYe inutility^ the iiugistnM;y of the town 
oontinaed long to enforce the observance of such 
measures, as were necessary to keeping them in 
repair, and protecting them firom wanton injuiy. The 
great expence hereby occaaoned the town, is recorded 
to have procured from Richard II. a grant of land, of 
two messuages, and of the advowson of the Hospital 
of the Holy Cross, as an assistance to all futiire repairs : 
tiesides which, exemptions, on the same score, firom 
sending representatives to Parliament, were on several 
occasions granted to the buigesses. And these anxious 
cares, and costly sacrifices, for the conservation of 
defences long deemed, of so much consequence to the 
safety of the place, were persevered in, in a greater or 
less degree, until the destructive Siege of l648 reduced 
them to a state, not greatly different from that in which 
they now appear. From that period, the authorities of 
the town having totally neglected them, their remains 
have been kept up by individuals, whose premises lay 
contiguous to their interior; and now serve, in a multi- 
tude of instances, as supports to their habitations, oi' as 
fences to their gardens and pleasure-^;rounds. — ^But we 
hasten to lay before the reader the remarks collected 
firom the perambuiaium to which we alluded, and* to 
which the observations already submitted in this chapter 
may be considered only as introductory. 

Commencing our walk at where Head-Gate (the 
Porta CapUeUu of ancient records) formerly stood, and 
choosing from thence an eastward direction, it will 
be necessary to enter Gutter Street; from whence, on 
the left, portions of the Wall are occasionally visible 
betwixt the houses, as it runs at a little distance in their 
rear. From its here taking the side of apretty steep accU< 
vity, the street we are pursuing is only level with its 
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base ; although that on its inner side (called Sir Isaac'tf 
Walk*) is even with the top of the ruins, on which 
account a person might there actually walk upon without 
perceiving it# For some way it forms the foundation 
of a modern wall, enclosing gardens and yards behind 
the bouses in Gutter Street. At the spot where Sckere 
or Schtrde-Gate (in records South-Scherde or South- 
Postern) used to stand, there is now an ascent by steps, 
beneath the houses, to the upper street, nearly facing 
Trinity or Schere-Gate Street; while, opposite that 
postern, in the direction contrary to the town, is the way 
leading to the site of St. John's Abbey. Thence enter- 
ing Black-Boy Lane, the rears of houses, and more 
modern walls, are alternately elevated upon the ruined 
line; and it is afterwards shut from view by the- 
buildings, with the exception only of a few partial 
glimpses, until we reach one end of Botolph Street. 

Here stood St. Botolpb's Gate, the last that re- 
mained to Colchester, and which did not totally dis- 
appear until about seven or eight years since. It took 
its name, as did the street just mentioned, from the 
'adjacent Priory of St. Botolph, the ruins of which form 
an interesting spectacle on the right as we proceed along 
More Lan6. The Wall now chiefly supports modem 
brick-work, enclosing gardens, more particularly that 
of Horatio Cock, Esq. At this part, and previously, 
occur remains of bastions, or small round forts, of 
which that at the south-east angle of the line, and of the 
garden mentioned, is conspicuous, and in comparatively 
good preservation. It is observable, that, throughout its 
whole extent south of the town, the line-appears to have 
taken a pretty high ridge of the eminence on which 

* From Sir Ibaac Rebow, of whom we shall shortlj make farther 
menUoD, tnd who Uredin the house at the bead of the Walk, 

Q 3 
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Colchester is built, so as to command a good view of the 
opposite vale, and corresponding eminence. 

From the south-east angle until it reaches the top of 
East Hill, the Wall encloses, first, a continuation of the 
grounds of H. Cock, Esq. and, secondly, adjoins part of 
the church-yard of St. James. East Gate, which 
was here situated, fell down in 1 651, in consequence, we 
may suppose, of the injury done it by the Siege; and 
on the spot it occupied, were afterwards erected two 
brick pillars, of which no traces are now visible. Some 
of the ruins of the original Gate appear to have remained 
till 1675; as an order of that date occurs in the .town 
books for their removal : indeed, the structure does not 
seem to have been effectually removed until a still 
later period. 

Crossing the summit of East Hill, we enter a lane 
leading slightly from the object of our research, which is 
for some time hidden by the intervening grounds of the 
Rev. John Savill, whose handsome house, stuccoed, 
with Doric portico, fronts the street just quitted. Turn* 
ing from the lane into the meadows that extend along the 
north side of the town, we again reach the wall at its. 
north-east angle; from which point it lies open to the 
country for some distance, and is presented to the eye 
with various interesting combinations. 

On the left, it bounds for some way the grounds ia 
rear of the late residence of Mrs. Baskerfeild, but now 
the property of H. Cock, Esq. : and at this angle, on 
its exterior side, commences the fosse, or ditch, which 
formerly extended the greater part of its entire length 
north and west, and would seem to have been discon- 
tinued only where a morass, existing evidences of which 
soon appear, might be supposed to render it unnecessary. 
The fosse is stilly for the most part, broad, deep. 
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and precipitous^ and its long grassy mounds, with the 
landscape beyond them, on the one side, together with 
the many picturesque masses of the Wall, covered with 
ivy, on the other, compose a frequently pleasing scene. 
Trees now issue from the clefts of the ruin at and 
near the top, enveloping large portions with their 
foliage. The river appears taking its course along the 
valley on the right; and this description of scene, on 
either hand, continues till the line again communicates 
with the bouses of the town. Approaching these^ our 
walk is best pursued along the wall itself, whose summit 
is here covered with earth and green-sward, as we thus 
avoid 4he swampy ground lying without its base. 

From this point, an interesting view is obtained of the 
Cagtkf at the distance of a meadow's breadth from the 
Wall ; together with a portion of its grounds, now culti- 
vated, and attached to the residence of Mrs. Jantes 
Round. The ditch, which bounded the peculiar pre- 
cints, or bailef/, of the Castle, on this as on its eastern 
side, is Mrs. Round's kitchen^garden : and on the high 
rampart thrown up from the contents of the hollow , 
is a broad gravelled walk, on both sides of which lofty 
trees are at this time flourishing. 

The spot next occurs, where was anciently placed the 
postern vulgarly called Rye-Gate; more correctly Rhee 
or Rea*Gate, that is the River Gate, it having been the 
outlet leading to the river. — ^This gate, having sustained 
much damage probably in the Siege, was taken down in 
1659. — The houses recommencing, the Wall supports^ 
the fronts of several. Afterwards, it becomes the foun- 
dation of a low modem wall, enclosing the little gardens 
of other habitations; and continues thus the basement of 
the walls of modern buildings, or of fences, until we reach 
the site of another principal gate; called No^^xh Gatb« 
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Houses stood upon the foundations of this Gate, and 
of adjoining portions of the Wall, on both sides the 
ehtrance-way, until the close of the year 1823; when a 
considerable improvement to the approach by North - 
Hill, was effected by their removal: for the inlet here 
had been hitherto as narrow as that anciently afforded 
by the Gate itself; whereas it now correisponds, in that 
respect, with the ample width of the streets conducting 
to it. 

From hence, crossing the bottom of North Hill, we 
proceed by the Balkerne or Balkon Lane, and gain' 
the north-west angle, or more properly curve, which' 
encloses the garden of Mr* Cob bold, brewer. Little 
more . than the foundations now apparently remain for 
some yards, and these are concealed by a bank of earth? 
surmounted by palings. The lane begins to ascend 
at about this spo^, taking a parallel direction with the' 
western line, and itself very evidently constituting the 
ditch, that on this, as on the northern side, added to the 
town's security. The ascent is pretty steep ; and the road 
throughout is along the hollow of the excavation, whose 
high banks are thrown against its opposite sides, lying 
against the base of the Wall on the one hand, while the 
footway, and several cottages and gardens, occupy the 
ridge of the slope on the other. Irregular, and occa- 
sionally picturesque, fragments of the Wall, patched with 
ivy, succeed; the ground within-side remaining void of 
houses, until we arrive at the ruins of a fort, called, by 
way^f distinction. The Balkon, or chief bastion, from 
which the Balkon Lane takes name. From the great 
proportion of Roman bricks visible in these ruins, it is 
probable that they stand on or very near the site of a 
more ancient Roman fortress: and the name they for- 
merly bore, and by which they are still sometimes 
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designated, Colkynge*s Castle^ or the Castle of King 
Coel, points to the further probability, that here also 
was situated a strong fort of that British tributary 
monarch of this district. The spot being so commanding, 
as it crowns the brow of the eminence we have just 
ascended, and in fact constitutes very nearly the highest 
ground comprehended by the old town and walls, 
renders these probabilities the more striking ; for the 
early fortifications of all nations were commonly placed 
upon such sites, and we know thai the imperial con- 
querors were not less judicious in appropriating or 
selecting them. — ^It is observable, that in the Balkon, 
the Roman bricks are more in mass than in any 
other part of the Walls, where in general they occur 
singly, or at most a few courses of them together,— 
Within a part of the remains of this fort, now stands 
the King's Head public house ; and another portion has 
preserved itself from the ravages of time until the 
present era, to be destined to the yet humbler occu- 
pation of a piggery. 

The fosse, whose course yre have previously endea- 
voured to mark, terminates at this point ; and cottages 
and outbuildings are hence erected against the Wall, at 
short spaces from each other. The ruin is thus meanly 
accompanied to the site of the old West Postern, which 
lecl through St. Mary's church-yard, and in place of 
which stone steps were erected when that church was 
rebuilt rather more than a century back. It descends 
the hill from the church, after enclosing part of the 
burial-ground; and is then seen only at intervals, in 
rear of the houses, till it turns the south-west angle, 
and finally rejoins Head-Gate, the spot from whence 
we started. 
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PAROCHIAL DIVISION OF COLCHESTER. 



PARISHES WITHIN- THE AVALLS; \IZ, ST. MARY'S 
AT THE WALLS, ST. PETER's, ST, RU19 WALDOS, 
ST. martin's, holy trinity, ST.' NICHOLAS'S, 
ALL saints', and ST. JAMEs's. 



Colchester, wUH its Liberties, is divided into 16 
parishes ; of which eight are within,* and four without, 
th« ancient walls ; and the remaining four are the Liber- 
ties. Of the period at which this parochial division was 
made, we have no certain account; and we are equally 
without authentic informajl^n of the respective eras at 
wliich the churches were erected. The well-known 
Domesday record, however, is sufficient evidence that 
Sfe, Peter's church was in being before the conquest; 
and the foundations of the rest, (those attached to the 
religious houses excepted,) might with probability be 
referred to as early epochs in the Norman times, as 
might those of the ecclesiastical edifices of our other 

* Bj the Parishes within the Walls, is to b^ ood^rstood tho8|9 
whose ck^hes dtand within the Wflflls. For the boundaries of most 
of Ihem M«nd withoat those ancient reaains, and in lome eviw ma 
crea a considerable distance into the conntrj. 
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most ancient English towns. We are indeed warranted 
in the supposition, that they were generally ^r«f erected 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, when the pious 
inclination for rearing churches, or restoring them on 
an enlarged scale, principally prev^ailed; though there 
is nothing in the architectural style of the existing 
buildings, to favour the idea that any visible parts of 
them are so old as th6 original foundations. In regard 
to those excepted as attached to the religious houses, they 
•(t course did not exist until those Houses themselves 
were founded ; which was about the twelfth century, 
and later in some instances. 

Nearly all these Churches are built with Roman brick, 
mingled with the rubbish of edifices far more ancient 
than themselves. Their appearance, in several igistafaces, 
is by no means striking; though, on the other hand, the 
most modem possess regular and handsome features. 
We shall commence our particular description with some 
account of that of St. Mary at the Walls, the only object 
of interest within the parish bearing the same designation $ 
and pursue throughout the parochial division mentioned^ 
throwing eaab chapter of our narrative into as many 
parts as there are panshcs. 

1.— PARISH OF ST. MARY AT THE WALI5. 

The Church of this parish, dedicated to St. Mary the 
Virgin, and called in record St Mary^s ad Murum, or 
Muros^ is so termed to distinguish it from that belonging 
to the parish of St. Mary Magdalen, and because it 
stands close within the south-west angle of the Walls. 
The situation is pleasant and commanding, being on 
the highest ground of the old town ; from which'circum- 
stance, the Farson^e-housei which stands very near 
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tbe edifice on its north side, affords a fine view of the 
surrounding country. The Rev. Philip Morant, the 
learned historian of Colchester and of Essex, iVas Rector 
of this parish; and we have his own authority for the fact 
of his having himself rebuilt the west end of the Par- 
, sonage* He farther presumes, that this house was 
** beat down, or at least very much damaged, during 
the Siege." — The present Rector is the Rev. Philip 
Bayles, A. M« 

The old Church itself was nearly demolished at the 
calamitous period just mentioned, having been assailed by 
the Parliamentarians' *^ biggest pieces of battery, being 
two demi-cannons, and two whole culverines, upon St. 
John's Green." A previous fire had been opened upon 
ity but with comparatively little injury. The i-eason for 
which determined hostility to St. Mary's is thus given by 
Morant. " Their • (the Royalists') batteries from St. 
Maries-Fort and Steeple, and from the N. Bridge, 
greatly annoyed the enemy. Particularly, a one-eyed 
gunner was placed in St. Mary's steeple; whose memory 
is still celebrated for liaving singled out and killed many 
of the Parliamentarians. Here a platforme was made 
in the frame in the bells, and a brass saker planted, 
which, flanking their trench, did them much injury; 
besides, a sentinel was kept in that place, which disco- 
"vered their motions night and day." A battery raised 
upon the curtain, defeated the Besiegers' revenge for 
this annoyance in the first instance ; but, on their opening 
upon the steeple from St. John's Green, they *^ beat 
down one side of it in a short time, with a great part of 
the church, breaking the saker that was planted there ;" 
and '* the gunner, and one of the matrosses, were killed.'' 

From the Siege until the year 1713» the edifice 
remained in ruins; but at length, in the year mentioned; 

R 
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at the instance of the Rev. Robert Middleton, their 
Rector, and through the encouragement to the design 
given by Sir Isaac Rebow, Knt. and other principal 
inhabitants, it was determined to commence the repairs. 
But reparation not being found easily practicable, the 
church was rebuilt as it now stands; the ex pence, 
amounting to about £l600, being defrayed by brief, 
aided by a rate and benefactions. The steeple was 
restored, rather than rebuilt; and in 1729, 12 feet of 
brick work were added at top, at the cost of nlore than 
;£234« The structure is plain and neat ; the interior, 
certainly, somewhat too bald of decoration: but we 
are not confident that the steeple, however devoid of 
architectural ornaments, quite deserves the character 
given it by Morant, of being '* both heavy and as ugly 
as possible/^ 

The building consists of a nave, and two side aisles,, 
^hose length is 70 feet, exclusive of the break of the 
chancel, which is 10 feet by 15: the east and west 
ends are each 50 feet wide on the outside. The founda- 
tions are five feet deep ; and th^ height of the walls 
18 feet. There are nine regular windows, besides 
small circular ones in the rooC The organ in the gallery 
at the west end, is disproportionately smalL A mo- 
numental figure, at the east end of the north aisle, 
representing ** John Rebow, of Colchester, Merchant," 
cannot be remarked for excellence of execution ; and 
the marble, from its abundant veining, gives it a singular 
and somewhat ghastly appearance. It was erected by 
Sir Isaac Rebow, Knt. to the memory of his father. The 
handsome gravelled walls, shaded with lime trees, and 
the generally neat appearance, of the church-yard, 
deserve notice and commendation. 

The family of Rebow, just mentioned, was originally 
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from the Lo^^ Countries: on settling at Colchester, they 
entered into the bay trade, and became opulent mer- 
chants. Sir Isaac was knighted by King William, who 
^as at the time a guest in his hodse. This was in Maroh, 
1693; and he had the honour of entertaining the same 
TBonarch in the month of October following, as well as 
in the year IfOO. The knight was one of the represen- 
tatives of the borough in all the parliaments of William; 
in the four first of those of Anne; and in the first of 
George I. He was ako High Steward and Recorder. 
His name will long be preserved in Colchester, by the 
iane called from him Sir Isaac Rebov/s Wafk^ which 
Morant records his having^ gravell'd and made hand- 
isome." The present representative- of the family is 
Major-General Rebow, of Wivenhoe Park. 

Sir Harbottle Grimston, Baronet, who was one of the 
members for Colchester in the stirring times of I639- 
•40, and who spoke vehemently against the grievances' 
then so justly complained of; was also a resident in this 
parish # 

''In the beginning of the Long Parliament,'^ says 
Bishop Burnet, '' he was a great assertor of the laws, 
iind inveighed severely against all that had been con- 
cerned in the former illegal oppression. His principle 
was, that allegiance and protection were mutual obli- 
gations, and that the one went for the other: he thought 
that the law was the measure of both: and that when 
» legal protection was denied to one that paid a legal 
allegiance, the subject had a right to defend himself.'^ 
Sir Harbottle had been educated in the Inns of Court, 
and was famed both for his knowledge of the common 
law, and of the customs and usages of Parliament: he 
was one of the first to contest the presumed legality of 
fihip-money. But he afterwards took a natural disgust 
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at the ambition and violence of the Parliamentary 
leaders, and strenuously exerted himself to procure 
CharWs restoration to the sovereign authority. Un- 
fortunately, he attached himself to that party in the 
House, virhich never sincerely desired an accommodation 
with the King, until it saw itself compelled to choose 
between the renewed ascendancy of Charles, and the 
rapidly maturing ascendancy of its own particular 
enemies. The Independents, with Cromwell at their 
liead, had by that time fully convinced themselves, that 
no terms to which the King should subscribe, would 
be observed by him when power was once more in his 
bands; and Sir Harbottle was become peculiarly 
obnoxious to them, both from his warmth in asserting 
a contrary opinion, and from his having been one of 
•the commissioners appointed to treat with Charles in 
the Isle of Wight He was in consequence, with other 
members, excluded the House ; an exclusion to which, 
.though Cromwell did not appear in it, there are grounds 
for believing that his concurrence was not wanting. 
But the cautious historian may be well pardoned for 
neglecting the repetition of a charge, said to have been 
brought against Cromwell by Sir Harbottle at a prior 
period ; namely, that the ever wary politician who was 
to sit the virtual throne of his sovereign, had used 
expressions relative to the House of Commons, without 
its walls, which no man of common prudence could 
have allowed himself to indulge in. The story is re- 
tailed by Burnet, and is of a piece with many other of 
his go^sipping relations: had the events narrated by the 
Bishop— that Sir Harbottle brought this charge in 
Parliament against Cromwell, and that the latter, with 
hypocritical protestations and tears, denied it— actually 
taken place, the Bishop alone would not have possessed 
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information of the facts^ there were very inany who 
«wrote vehemently against the Protector after the Resto- 
ration, who must have known of, and would have beea 
most happy to have recorded them. Having suffered 
-temporarily in his personal liberty from the Independent, 
or more properly Republican party, which latter had 
-at last grown to a very large body ef the .nation ; and 
4iaving had his house here much burnt ^Mid otherwise 
damaged during the Siege; Sir Harbottle t^mitted his 
'post of Recorder of the town, and for some time lived 
-abroad. He promoted the restoration of Charles 11., 
:and was chosen Speaker of the House of Commons in 
1660 ',* in the ;same year conetituted Master of the 
ilolls ; and continued 'to fiU the latter office with talent 
^nd integrity, and to represent the J>oroiigh^ until his 
jdeath, in his 82nd jear, in l6SS. 

* The expeHed menibers at (his pefioi resnmeil fhelr leftts ; and 

«n the ere of that event, the Baronet recei?ed the foUowing letter 

;!from the Corporation of Colchester :-~ 

" Honourable Sf r^ 

*' As we cannot bat with.thaifkfalness acldiowledge th« mercy of 

oGod to the nation in general, .so more particularly to this town, that^ 

Aafier the many changes and alterations we hare been tossed in, that 

Ihere now Is (as we have been credibly informed, and do believe^ 

-« free admission of the Membera of the late Parliament, so long 

jntermpted by force: we cannot >bat with much earnestness, in the 

i>ebalf of ourselves, and .the iree burgesses of the town, make our 

bumble request, that you will return to that trust, to which you were 

so freely and unanimously elected in the year 1640 j which we do 

the rather request out of the former experience, that not only this 

^own, but the nation in general, "hath had of joar faithfulness and 

ability, and the many miseries and calamities we have groaned under 

jiince your absence : and as we formerly had the honour of (ending 

J50 eminent and worthy a member, so we shall hope, by the blessing 

of God upon your endeavours, that not only ourselves, but the 

»hole nation, shall have cause to bless God for your return, and in 

odue time reap the benefit of your councils and labour in that great 

R 3 
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The Grirastcms of Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and 
Hertfordshire, all descend from Sylvester, afterwards 
sumamed De Grimston, a valiant Norman, who accom- 
panied the Conqueror to England, and bore his standard 
at the battle of Hastings. He was appointed Chamber- 
lain to William in the following year: but his family 
does not appear to have been much engaged in state 
affairs until the reign of Henry the Seventh. In that of 
Edward the Sixth, Edward Grimston Esq. was made 
Comptroller of Calais ; and was continued in the same 
office by Queen Mary. On the taking of Calais by 
the Duke of Guise, in the year 1558, he was made 
prisoner, and confined in the Bastile; but at lengthy 
«fter two years incarceration in that detestable fortress^ 
he escaped by stratagem to his native country^ ai^d was 
honourably acquitted of any misconduct connected 
with the loss of the last possession of the English in 
France. He was knighted by Queen Elizabeth ; repre- 
sented the borough of Ipswich in several parliaments; 
lived to the great age of ninety-eight ; and was succeeded 
by hrs eldest son, Edward ; whose grandson, the second 
Sir Harbottle Grimston, was the person so actively en- 
gaged in the calamitous times of Charles L His father,. 
Sir Harbottle Grimston, of Bradfield, Essex, with steady 
fortitude suffered a long imprisonment in the same 
reign, for refusing to pay his assigned quota of a loan 
attempted to be enforced upon his subjects by the rash 
minions of the ill-fated Charles. The present Earl of 
Verulam, Viscount Grimston, descends from the eldest 

affliotioD. Sir, we shaU not farther troable yoa at present, than f» 
msBure yon we are, as by many former favoars bound to be, your 
faithful and humble servants, 

"Thomas Peere, Mayor* 

*' John Shaw, Recorder, 8fc. %•• 
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daughter of Sir Harbottle of Colchester ; (her graxidson 
having assumed the name of Grimston :) and the manor 
of Gorhambufy, Herts, at which is his Lordship's noble 
seat, WES the purchase of the same Baronet from the 
family of Meautys. 

The house in which Sir Harbottle Grimston resided^ 
. had been originally a Convent for Crossed, or, according 
to the old English word, Crouched Friargy of the order of 
St. Augustin, as well as an hospital for the reception of 
poor people, and was governed by a Prior. By whom 
it was instituted, is not certainly known: the industrious 
Morant could only collect grounds tbr believing the 
founder to have been William de Lanvallei, Lord of the 
Manor of Stanway, and that the building must take date 
before the year 1244. This church and hospital acqui- 
red a great accession of strength and riches in 1407> by 
becoming the seat of the Guild of St. Helen^ as well as 
of the chantries that were afterwards incorporated with 
the same Guild. The word guild^ from the Saxon, 
signified a society or corporation, of men or women, or 
both, united for some religious or other design, and 
contributing mutually for their support as such : this of 
St. Helen, it appears, enumerated amongst it members 
during the fifteenth century, the Countess of Hertford^ 
Sir John Howard, Knt., Sir Gerard Braybroke, Knt., 
Lady Brockhole, the Abbot of St. John's, John, Lord 
Berners, &c. But the Crouched Friars seem to have 
been dispossessed upon the entry of the Guild, and until 
the commencement of the reign of Henry V H. ; when 
an active person named Roger .Churche, by producing 
Papal bulls, and other evidences, from which it appeared 
that the house was originally for Friars of that order, and 
through the interest of John Earl of Oxford and others^ 
procured their reinstatement, Roger himself then be* 
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coining Prior. At the dissolutron, die entire possessioni 
and revenues of tkis conveiat were valued only at £T 
fs. 8d.; for which sum they were granted to Sir Thomas 
Audeley^ Lord Audeley ©f Waldkn, then Chancellor. 
The chapel had been demolished many yeartf , when the 
house became the residence of Sir H»rbottle Orimston : 
it bad been j^reviously the seat lof the Stephens'^ a 
family at that time of some consequence in Colchester^ 
As it was never fit for a gentleman's mansion subsequently 
to the Siege, it was hired by the Workhouse Corporation 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century, and be- 
came the general workhouse for the town; was after- 
wards let out in tenements to poor people; and finally 
pulled down, for -the reascm that the rents it thus afibrded. 
were scarcely wolrth the owner's trouble in collecting* 
it stood on the south side of the London road. 

The Population Return of St. Mary's parish in 1821^ 
was as follows:— houses, 222 i malesi^ 501; fem^des, 
646; total population, 1147* 



^.— ST. PETER'S. 

This "paridh adjoins St. Mary's on the north and east, 
and includes that interesting feature for the antiquary^ 
the Balkon Hill, together with the lower Balkon Lane. 

The CAurr A, .(which, as already stiated, existed before 
the Conquest,) is considered the principal one in the 
town ;> being that in which the episcopal and arch- 
diaconal visitations are held, and at which -the Corpora- 
tion generally attend once a fortnight, in their robes* 
and with their official ensign, the mace. It was nearly 
thrown down by an earthquake in 1.692; the particu- 
lars of which occurrence are recorded in the parish- 
xegister, uoder tbe hand of the Hev.. Robert Dickman^ 
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then Vicar.*— The present Vicar is the Rev. Wflliam 
Marsh, A. M. 

The edifice consists of a nave, side aisles, and chancel* 
The south aisle was enlarged about seven years since, 
when the whole was repaired and beautified. The 
walls are coated on the exterior with composition, and 
turretted with white brick : the tower, the entrance to 
which is from North Hill, is of red brick, relieved by 
white quoins. The general appearance within is hand- 
some, and altogether much improved from that it wore 
when Morant spoke of its organ as ^^ the only one in the 
town.'' A large and well-executed altar-piece decorates 
the east ^nd: it was painted by John James Halls, 
Esq. (of Great Marlborough Street, London,) son of 
James Halls, Esq., of St. Mary's parish. The subject 
is, Christ raising Jairus's Daughter. 

This church contains several memorials dated in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; the most ancient of 
which records, in old English characters, on a brass 
plate against the wall of the south aisle, the deaths of 

* The entry is to the etket, that " on Tfaaradaj, S«pteinl>er 8, 
1692, there iiappened> ai^t two of the eloek in die altenioon, for 
the space of a minnte or more, an nmTersal Earthquake all over 
England, France, Holland, and some parts of Gerraaaj, And par- 
ticnlarlj it was attested to me by the Masons that were then a 
plaistering the Steple of St. Peter's in this Town, and upon th^ 
uppermost scaffold, that the Steple parted so wide in the midst that 
they coald hare put their hand into the crack or cleft, and immedi- 
ately shot np olose again, without any damage to the workmen, (who 
expeoted all would have fAllen down,) or to the Steple itself. Most 
of the houses here and elsewhere shook, and part of a chimney feU 
down on North-hill ; and yery many who were sensible of it were 
taken at the same time with a giddyness in their heads for some short 
time. In witness of what is here related, I hare hereto set my 
(ifiBd, 

Robert Dlokmsn, Minister of St. Pet; Colohest^r.'* 
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** John Sayer, sometyme Alderman of this Towne of 
Colchester, and of Elizabeth his wyfe/' in the years, 
respectively, of 1510 and 1530. Another, in the north 
aisle of the chancel, which Morant calls ^ a beautiful 
monument,^' and to which he devotes a copper-plate, is 
more curious than deserving of the learned historian's 
commendation; it is to the memory of ^* the worshipful! 
George Sayer, the elder,'' who died in 1577? and gives 
the efligies of five male figures, and as many females, 
kneeling on the opposite sides of a kind of altar-table or 
desk, beneath a pediment supported by Corinthian 
columns, and bearing the arms of Sayer at top. The 
lovers of antique monumental inscriptions may he grati- 
fied by a copy of the long poetical one upon this tomb : 
we accordingly transcribe it, as the most remarkable of 
its kind perhaps in Colchester, and because we purpose 
in|;enei:al to omit such matter as tedious. 

O happie hoaredf eares that here in grare dofh Ije, 

Whose body resteth nowe in earth, bis ghost with Christ on hie. 

His jroathfnU race he ran with trarajle and with troth, 

His mjddle and his aged years with wealth and worship both. 

Follthjrtje yean or more eheefe mle or place he bare 

In this his natire annoient Towne, whereof he had great care. 

With Jusdee he did role, and eke with mercy mylde. 

With l<nre he lyved many years of man woman and ehylde. 

A Monnment he made for ever to remain 

For ayde to poor and aged #ights, which are oppress'd with payne. 

Postaritie he had to his great joye of mind, 

His place and portion to possesse, which he hath left behynde. 

O happie Sayer, not for theis thinges alone, [onet 

Which were hot raondane, vayne, and wjle, and fade, and layle ecbe 

Bat happier thonsande-foide to lyre and Ioto those dayes 

Wherein Goddes gospeU brightlye shynes to his eternal] prayse. 

Thy off desired wjshe thoa doubtless didest obtayne. 

With Symeon to departe in peace, and Ijrfe by death to gayne. 

7hy ofspringe may rejoice for this thy happye ende : 

Thy^inda and tenaantfi all ar« gladd that God sneh grace did send. 
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And we. tkat jet remaynft witbjn Uiis rale of tears, 

Bj thine example maje be taaght for to contemne all fears. 

And always for to praje that God oar stepps so gvjde 

That J9e Ijkewise may hence depart in endlesse blisse to bjrde. 

There are some inscriptions besides to members of 
the same family, as well as to that of Brown; both of 
which appear to have been eminent for wealth or muni- 
cipal consequence in Colchester. There is also, on the 
north side of the chancel, a monument of black and 
white marble, inscribed, in gold letters, to '^Martin 
Basilly sometime Alderman of this Towne, whoe de- 
parted this lyfethe 23 ofMiarch l62S, and Elizabeth 
hi» wyfe, whoe deceased the 30 of October 1625." 
Their effigies appear kneeling, a desk between them : 
below, in bass-relief, are their six sons and seven daugh- 
ters, also kneeling. Other memorial^ on brasses, occur, 
of the date of the sixteenth ceMury; and the more cus- 
tomary sepulchral epitaphs are too numerous to mention. 

South of St. Peter's Church, and in a position to 
conceal the greater part of that edifice from the High 
Street, stood an ancient building, called the Red Row, 
and afterwards known as the Exchange, which, while 
the bay trade flourished, was daily frequented by numbers 
of substantial merchants : it contained also, in the upper 
story, the Dutch Bay-hall. In place of this building, 
, the* New Exchange now presents a handsome front of 
stone and composition, to the High Street, having been 
completed about five years. It was erected by private 
subscription of the Corn-merchants and Farmers, who 
have succeeded to the importance possessed by the 
Bay-merchants of former days ; the design was given by 
Mr. David Laing, of London, the architect of the Custom- 
House which adds so noble an ornament to the metro- 
polis; the builder was Mr. Hay ward, of Colchester. 
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The basement story, which is an open colonnadci con- 
sisting of a double row of cast-iron fluted pillars, forms 
the Corn-Market. The fa9ade above is balustraded at 
top, and has a pediment in the centre, with a clock. 
The upper rooms are occupied as the Essex Equitable 
Fire and Life Insurance Office. 

Near the Exchange, in the High Street, the site is 
marked in old plans of a pump, called King CoeFs 
Pump^ which was kept in repair by the inhabitants in 
its immediate vicinity. It is mentioned by Morant ; who 
observes, that " there is no proof of the welFs being of 
80 ancient a date as King Coel.'' The necessity for 
this, and nearly all such public pumps, in Colchester, 
has ceased to exist since the establishment of the Water- 
works : and that dignified by the name of Cqel, was 
removed, and the well covered in, a few years since, 
under the authority of the*New Paving-Act. , 

The parish of St. Peter extending to the foot of North 
Bridge^ one of the three which cross the Colne at this 
town, we take this opportunity of briefly noticing it. 
It is of common red brick, and has three arches, which, 
though the structure has scarcely stood 40 years, bear 
visible marks of decay : the centre arch, in particular, 
has partly given way, aud it was found necessary very 
lately to repair it. It was built by the late Sir William 
Staines, who died an Alderman of London. 

The Population Return of this parish in 1821, gave 
th^ number of its houses, 293; male inhabitants, 7^7; 
females, 890; total population, l€47< 

8.— THE PARISH OF ST. RUNWALD 

lies eastward of St. Peter's, and unites with it in the 
High Street. It takes name from its church, dedicated 
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to St. Runwald/ It is the smallest .parochial division 
of Colchester, St. Mary Magdalen's excepted; but 
lying in the heart of the town, is the best situated of 
any for trade and business.— Present Rtctor, the Rev« 
James Round, A. M. 

In this parish, on the north side of the High Street, 
stands the Moot or Mote-Hall, the Court of J udicature 
of the Borough, and deriving its name from the Saxon 
mot'heal, a council-house, or place of assembly. Here 
the courts are held, and all the public affairs of the town 
transacted. The court-days are Monday and Thursday 
in each week, tjbe Mayor, Recorder, &c. presiding; and 
the Sessions are held four times a year. The edifice 
contains, the Moot-Hall itself; the Freemens' Chamber, 
in which entertainments are made on Michaelmas-day, 
(when the new Mayor is sworn in,) and meetings are held 
upon particular occasions ; a room called the Council- 
Room, to which the Aldermen retire for the election of 
the Mayor, (from the two members of their body who 

* *' As this Saxon Saint is not maoh known, it will Ve proper to 
give some acoonnt of him; and we have none but a legendary one. 
He is said to have been son to a king of Northamberland, by a 
christian danghter of Pewia king of Mercia. Bebg born at King's- 
Sotton in Ba6kinghamshire, as soon as he came oat of his mother's 
womb, he cried three times, I am a Christian. Then making a plain 
confession of bis faitU, he desired ttf be baptized^ chose his godfathers, 
and his own name Knnwald. He also directed, with his fingers, 
the standers-by to fetch him a great hollow stone for a font, whick 
several'of his father's servants tried in Tain to bring, as much above 
their strength ; till the two priests, his designed godfathers, did go 
and fetch it easily. Being baptized, he discoursed for three days of 
all the common-places of popery, and having confirmed thelmth of 
them (as the Legend pretends) he bequeathed his body to remain at 
Sattou one year, at Brackley two, and at Buckingham ever after. 
This done, he expired, and was buried in the place of his appoint- 
mtot: but he was chiefly honoured at Bozley in Kent*"— jlforaitf* 

8 
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have been first nominated by- the free burgesses ;) and 
, sundry apartments, partly under and partly adjoining 
the hall, devoted to the confinement of debtors and. 
malefactora. Behind all is an empty and decaying 
structure, once the Theatre of Colchester, and to which, 
the entrance was through the Moot-Hall from the High 
Street: but the present Theatre is in Queen Street. 

No building of a public nature is more wanting in 
Colchester, whether as regards exterior appearance or 
internal convenience, than a new Moot-hall and Gaol. 
The aspect of the existing edifice is not ouly insignifi- 
cant, and even mean, but the accommodations within, for 
every official purpose, poor, and unworthy of the ancient 
borough. Surely, the public spirit which prompted to* 
the erection of so handsome an Exchange, (or more 
properly Corn-Market,) should, for its own honour's 
sake, aspire to raise a building, more suited to that 
most solemn of municipal purposes, the dispensation of 
public justice. 

But if the present Moot-hall fails to attract the eye 
accustomed to expect elegance, or at least propriety of 
appearance, in public edifices, it has features that will 
repay the attention of the curious antiquary. For, parts 
of this despised fabric were built, there is some reason 
to believe, by Eudo Dapifer ! Certain passages of massy 
arch-work remain in the basement of the building,' 
whose style and strength appear equally to give weight 
to the tradition, which assigns the founding of the Moot- 
hall to the powerful and wealthy Norman. And until 
Morant's time, not only these remains, but the very 
residence of Eudo, it is confidently believed, existed in 
Colchester. 

Nearly opposite the Moot-hall, and on the spot now 
occupied by the houses of Mr. Forster, grocer, and his 
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adjoining neighbour, stood an ancient fabric, whose 
front was of timber, and, to all appearance, not more 
than between two and three hundred years old at the 
time of its demolition. But the rear of this edifice was 
of Roman brick, mixed with stone, and had *' several 
arched passages in and about it, built in a very strong 
and elegant manner, which shewed not only signs of 
antiquity, but of grandeur.'** And, according to 
established tradition, this house was both the abode of, 
and built by, Eudo Dapifer, towards the end of the 
eleventh century. ^ 

A curious morceau for the antiquary, the only vestige 
of the ancient mansion, yet remains upon the spot. 
When, about sixteen or seventeen years before Morant 
wrote, the old house was wholly taken down and rebuilt 
by the then owner, a certain oak sill of a window, 
bearing a much disputed date, was removed from 
the timber fronts and placed, as the sill of another 
window, in rear ol the new building ; where, from an 
inclosed yard, it may still be seen. Of this date, with 
the carved sill of which it is part, we present an en- 
graving ; leaving the reader, in the first instance, to his 
own opinions respecting it. 

The first public notice taken of this date, was by the 
Rev. Thomas Lufkin, in the Philosophical Transactions 
for. August, 1699. His intentiorj was to confirm the 
opinion of the learned Dr. John WalHs, that numeral 
figures were used in Europe long before the middle of 
the thirteenth, or beginning of the fourteenth century — 
the time fixed by Father Mabillon, and Vossius, for 
t heir introduction. An unknown writer to the Ed^or 
o f the Bibliotheca Literaria, (published in • London 
in 1722) next took the subject into consideration,, or 

* Morant. 
S 2 
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rather settled it, in his own opinion, at once; for he 
flatly asserted the date to be a forgery: while Dr. 
Samuel Jebb, the learned Editor himself, though he 
animadverted upon his correspondent's warmth in ven- 
turing so grave a charge, was in the main disposed to 
support his argument. Mr. John Ward, in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for October, &c. 1735, followed 
on^ the same side : and the Historian of Colchester and 
Essex did not incline to believe in the supposed antiquity 
of the date, for reasons which in substance were as 
follow.— 1. The figures are of that form which is called 
the Black Letter, or English character. But no such 
form of letters, much less of iigures, was in use in the 
eleventh century, as is plain from MSS. and records, 
not to mention Domesday-book, in which the characters 
universally are more round and Roman-like. Besides^ 
the great-seals in Stebbing and Speed, with other evi- 
dences, make it sufficiently apparent, that the English 
character did not come into fashion until the thirteenth 
century.- — 2. The Date is on an escvtcheon;* and es- 
cutcheons, and coats of armour, were not used till the 
twelfth century at soonest, as is shewn in Dugdale, and 
other authorities. — 3. The first of the Date is not 
perfect at bottom, part of it being decayed, or having 
been accidentally knocked off: so that this figure mighty 
as is roundly asserted by the anonymous author of the 
article in the Bibliotheca Literaria, have been a 4, in 
the manner it was at first made, with crossed legs at the 
bottom, or thus — R — when the Date would have been 
1490: an idea considered to be farther supported by the 

* There are three other window sills visible from the enclosed 
jard, whose style is similar to that of the one under eonsideration : 
Iwo of these alsa«re decorat«d with eteuitt^teoM, bearing the anna 
of Colchester* 
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circumstance, that the first is wider than the second, 
and must have been bigger in proportion.^Upon the 
whole, our historian is of opinion, that the Date was 
either set down by the carpenter from tradition, when the 
house was new-fronted with tiiQber in the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century, or copied from so)ne ancienter Date, in 
Roman numerals, which stood upon the old Stone-house^ 
as it Mas called in writings possessed by him. He dbes 
not decidedly say if» he thinks the figures, whether 
original or copied, to be 1090 or 1490; but merely 
observes that ''this date'' (by which he must mean 
the oldest) ** very well tallies with the time wherein 
£udo Dapifer lived in this place." 

Let us now be permitted a few remarks. The whole 
question plainly hinges upon the degree of mutilation 
sustained by the second figure. And, in the first 
place, we could not, upon a minute inspection of this 
curious remain, feel convinced that the circumstance of 
^the first O's being '' wider than the second, and bigger 
in proportion,'' at all supports the idea that this figure 
was intended fot a 4 of the ancient make with crossed 
legs ; the reason of this disparity appearing simply to 
be, that the workman, (a carpenter very probably, of 
whatever century,) having occupied too much of the 
escutcheon with the two first figures, was obliged in 
an equal degree to crowd the two others, and more 
particularly to render the width of the last quite 
unequal to that of those preceding it. Beside^, the 
roughness that may be both seen and felt u^on the 
escutcheon's surface, where the mutilation of the 
disputed figure has taken place, does not extend farther 
than would be necessary for the completion of an ; 
there being no traces of such roughness on those 
parts of the sur&ce, where the crossed legs of the 4, if 

s d 
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they had existed, must have been situated. We infer, 
from these considerations, united with reflection upon 
the several arguments that have been offered on the sub** 
ject, that the Date is 1090, but not the workmanship of 
the era to which it points. We mean, that it was, in 
all probability, intended by the restorer of the mansion 
in the fourteenth or fifteenth century, merely to preserve 
the memory of the period at which the building, waa 
original^ erected, as connected with Eudo Dapifer, its 
founder; and not intended to convey to future ages, that 
it was Usel/siS old as the eleventh century. We stop not 
to press the several improbabilities, that the '^ old Stone" 
howe^' of Eudo, constructed at a period when strength 
and durability were so much consulted in building, 
should be furnished with wooden window sills ; that th^ 
timber front of the mansion, (not removed so much as 
a century,) of which this sill forms a part, should have 
stood more than six hundred years ;* — or that the sill, and 
carving themselves, after a constant exposure to the 
atmosphere nearly from the Conquest to the present 
period, should even yet be so nearly perfect: — we 
hasten from the consideration of a topic, which many 
readers may think has been too long dwelt upon, to the 
remaining subjects for description in the parish of St» 
Runwald. 

A '' public building/' which appears to have been 
formerly called the fVool-Hall, is spoken of by prior 
writers as standing in this parish, having been erected 
about the year 1590; of which the uppes part was a 

* Tunber-froDti to boasei, of the stjle in which thii in qaestion 
was most probably execated, were rerj preyalent in the sixteenth 
and earlj part of the seTenteenth, common in the fifleenlh, and might 
ha?e been introduced eren in the fourteenth eentnrj : if they existed 
earliefi ao aathentiosted vestiges have lasted long enovgh to prove it. 
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warehouse for wool and wool-yarn, and the lower sub- 
sequently used for a fruit, butter, poultry, and leather- 
market. It was fitted up as a GuardrHause some years 
since, at a time when the Garrison of Colchester was 
particularly full; but the whole had disappeared before 
the present Market-place was erected. 

This Market-Place, situated close to the Moot-hall, 
on the north side of the High Street, was formerly the 
garden of the Three Cups Inn, which it adjoins, and 
beneath a part of which is its neat front of free-stone 
and stuccor The entrance is by a handsome vestibule, 
supported by Tuscan piVlars. The interior, which is 
adapted to the sale of flesh, butter, poultry, fruit, &c., is 
rather small, but conveniently disposed. In the centre 
is a stone Conduit, supplied with water from a reservoir 
filled by the town water-wx>rks* It bears an urn at top: 
in front are the arms of Colchester; and, behind, the 
following inscription : 

This Market Flace> 
built by private 

SITBSORIPTION, WAS OPBN'D 

for the accommodation 

of the pubuc, on the 

27th day of March, 1813. 

It is to be lamented, that an erection, which cost nearly 
^10,000., supplied from the voluntary contributions of 
some spirited individuals, has been hitherto so scantily 
occupied, that it has not returned the slightest interest 
to the proprietors, for the money they so liberally be-, 
stowed upon it. — The flesh-market, it may be here 
observed, was formerly held in the High Street, as is 
the cattle-market to this day. The latter was restored 
to this situation, upon petition to the Mayor, &c., after 
having been temporarily rempved to a more open, and, 
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as it might be judged, more suitable spot, west of the 
town. The principal market-day, being that for corn 
and cattle, is Saturday; but there is also a market for 
poultry, and A;uit, on Wednesdays ; and every day the 
Market-Place is in a degree frequented by sales-people 
and purchasers. 

A fragment of a Roman Tesselated Pavtment was 
. discovered upwards of 6o years since, in a spot now 
included in the Market-place, but which was then part 
of the garden of Mr. Wallis, a tradesman, whose house 
fronted the High Street, and is now that part of the 
Three Cups Inn which is over the entrance to the 
market* It remains where it was found, at the depth of 
a few feet from the surface of the earth ; being partly 
bricked over, and partly covered by a trap-door^ the key 
of which is entrusted with the person whose office it is 
to cleanse the market* The largest pieces of the Mosaic 
work, are something more than an inch square ; the 
smallest, about a quarter of an inch. They are not re- 
markable either for variety or richness of colours: 
indeed, the whole fragment, from neglect, and the 
admission of the rain, is going rapidly to decay. 

The Church of St. Runwald, is a small mean build* 
jng ; which was repaired^ as an inscription within informs 
the visitant, in 176O, at the expenceof the parishioners^ 
after lying ruinous more than 100 years* It stands in 
an unsightly and inconvenient manner, in the carriage* 
way of the High Street^ which, but for the obstruction 
presented by this edifice, so unworthy of its conspicuous 
site, and a sort of middle-row of shops /and houses nearly 
adjoining it, would be as handsome a street as is ta 
be met with in any town in England* Several house» 
which formed part of this middle-row, were taken 
down some years since under the operation of U^e New 
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Paving*Act; and it is certainly desirable that the others 
should share their fate. 

The Population Return of St. Runwald's gave the 
houses at 82: male inhabitants, 205[ females, 221; 
total population, 426. 

4.— ST. MARTIN'S. 

The boundanes of this parish are, on the south, St* 
Rmiwald's; on the west; St. Peter's; on the north, the 
Town Wall ; and on the east, the parish of St. Nicholas. 
The population Return gave the houses at ]64; male 
inhabitants, 390; females, 453; total population, 843. 
The Rector of St. Martin's, is the Rev. Yorick. 
Smythies, A. M. 

St. Martin's Church stands between East and West 
Stockwell Streets, (formerly Bear and Angel Lanes,) 
the church-yard extending to both. It consists of a 
nave, two aisles, and chancel ; with a tower at the west 
end. The tower is not higher than the body <^ the 
edifice, having received much damage in the Siege; and 
the only reparation since afforded it, has been that of 
covering it in. It appears to have been entirely face'd 
with Roman bricks; and their deep red colour now 
picturesquely contrasts with the dark green of the ivy 
that envelopes it. 

5.— HOLY TRINITY. 

The parish thus designated from its church, is bounded 
en the north by parts of the parishes of St. Nicholas, St. 
Runwald, and St. Peter; south, by St. Giles's; east, by 
parts of the last mentioned parish, and of St. Botolph's ; 
and west, by St Mary's.'-^Its houses were estimated at 
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111; male inhabitants, 23?; females, 289; total popu- 
lation, 521; in the Censu;* of 1821. — The Rector of 
Holy Trinity parish, is the Rev. T. Tanner. 

The Churchy the oqly object claiming description, 
consists of a body, south aisle, chancel, and tower; 
the whole externally covered with a coating of rough 
mortar. Within, we notice a mural monument to 
William Gilbert, M. D. of whom a brief account may 
be acceptable. The parish of Holy Trinity gave birth 
to, and was the residence of, this ** most learned and 
great man,'' as he is styled by Morant. He was bom in 
1549, and studied in both our English Universities; but 
was honoured with his degree abroad, having travelled 
for some. time in foreign countries. On his return, being 
now &med for his attainments in learning and philosophy, 
be became a member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Londom, and chief physician to Queen Elizabeth, who, as 
a rare mark of her high esteem, allbwed Jiim a pension 
to encourage him in the prosecution of his studies. He 
was also chief physician to James I. In l600, he pub« 
lished his celebrated book, De Magnetd, tnagneticisque 
corporibuf: besides which, he was inventor of two 
highly ingenious and useful instruments, for finding the 
latitude at sea. He^died in l603; bequeathing his li- 
bra,ry, globes, instruments, and cabinet of minerals, to 
the College of Physicians. His picture is preserved in 
the Schools-gallery at Oxford. 

6.— ST. NICHOLAS. 

This parish adjoins those of Holy Trinity, and St. 
Runwald's, on the west; St. BotolpL's, on the south; 
All Saints', on the east; and part of the latter, with 
St. Martin's, on the north.— ilec^or, the . Jlev. P. 
Wright, A.M. 
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The Church stands on the south side of Jhe High 
Street, nearly in the centre of the town. From the 
tower projects the dial of a clock, which occasions St. 
Nicholas's to be frequently called the Dial-Church^ This 
is not the original tower : for that, having grown ruinous 
about 50 years before Morant wrote, fell upon the" 
body and chancel of the edifice , and destroyed the 
roofing of both. A workman from London had been 
employed to repair the structure; and, fortunately for 
him, the accident occurred while he was absent at 
dinner. The west end was restored and new-pewed m 
172 !>; hut the east end and chancel remain utterly 
dilapidated.. The materials of Roman ediL.es of aa 
unknown date, return to ruin commingled with the 
remains of Gothic architecture ; presenting a spectacle, 
which, with appropriate accompaniments, the artist 
might deem picturesque: bat, surrounded as is (his 
still decaying fragment with^ neat and well-^built streets> 
and lines of good modern houses, the impression pro« 
duced by the whole, to speak of it a^ matter of taste 
alone, may, (0 many, it is possible, prove unpleasing. 

In the roofless chancel are two monuments: one of 
which, for " Richard Harris, D. D. who died in 1621,'' 
bears an epijbaph " so nonsensical,'' (says Morant) 
** that it ought to be buried in oVlivion." We feel no 
inclination to bring the opinion of the learned Historian 
to the test of the reader's judgment: and shall but 
imitate his example in copying Uie epitaph on the other 
monument, inscribed to John Langley, Gent, and his 
first and second wife. Date, l625. 

God's love at)d ftTonr is not knWne alwayei. 
By earthly. ComfortB, or by length of Dayes ; 
For oftentymes we see, whom he loves best 
He takes the sooner to bis place of rest* 
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iMBg life OB •arlh d^ bat pmloiig onr puae. 
In happie Death there !• the greatest gaine. 
Theie wirei and children heere can ^wkoecse this. 
In whom none livse, kneae anj thing amisse. 
Marie had Marie, Jefferie, Anna, and John. 
Joane had for children Sasan all alone. 

St, Helen's Chapel, in St. Helen's (vulgarly Tenant's) 
Lane» is a foundation of great antiquity ; deriving origin, 
it is said, from St. Helen, mother of the Emperor Con« 
stantine. It was re-built about the year IO76, by Eudo 
Dapifer; who gave it to his monastery of St. John, the 
Abbot of which covenanted to find a chaplain to officiate 
every alternate day of the week within its walls. But 
this service being found wholly neglected by the time of 
Edward I., and the chapel in a ruinous condition, John 
de Colchester, to prevent its application to profane uses, 
founded in it a chantry. Upon the suppression of the 
chantries, it came, with the revenues, by grant of Henry 
VIII., into the hands of the Bailiffs and Commonalty ; 
who, selling it, instead of founding a free school from its 
annual proceeds, (the purpose for which it was granted,) 
it became the property of various persons; till at length 
a congregation of the people called Quakers were its 
purchasers: and it was from that period the meeting- 
house of this congregation, until they obtained a more 
suitable place of worship in East Stockwell Street. 
Remaining still the property of this religious society, it 
was subsequently the Colchester Library; and is now 
rented by the Lancasterian School in More Lane, as a 
Sunday School for boys. Nothing in the appearance of 
the building, is calculated to impress the idea of its very 
considerable antiquity; and it seems probable that the 
frequent repairs it must have undergone, have left little 
that is really antique upon the old foundation. 
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Agreeably to tlie return of 1821, the houses in this 
parish were 205; male inhabitants, 439 > females, 541; 
total population, 9^0. 



7.-.ALL SAINTS, or ALL-HALLOWS. 

The boundaries of the parish of All-Saints are, on 
the west, St. Nicholas's; on the south, St. Botolph's; 
on the east, St. James's, and part of St. Botolph's; and 
on the north, Mile-End. — The Rector of All-Saints, 
(whith is consolidated with St. Botolph'^,) is the Rev. 
Richard Hoblyn, A. M. 

The most remarkable object 'contained within the 
limits of this parish^ h 

*rHE CASTLE. 

This Ti^glfly interesting pile is situated a little in rear 
of the north side of the High Street; so that it might 
escape the notice of the passenger, through the inter- 
vention of more modern buildings. The general form 
t)fthe structure strikes the spectator, immediately on 
approaching it by the retired green close, or bailey, in 
which it stands: it is a square, ftanked at the angles by 
strong, and once lofty towers : the entire circumference, 
all projections included, being abou^ 224 yards, and 
the cpntents of the ground it occupied, half an acre, 
124 rods. The four sides lie nearly to tht four cardinal 
points of the compass: their thickness is 1^ feet in the 
t)asement, and 11 in the upper story. The gate, on the 
south side, faces the usual approach : it has the serai- 
circular, or Norman arch — so frequently wiwcalled 
the Saxon — ornamented with the mouldings peculiar to 
that style, but much less richly so than the fine gate of 
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St. Botolph's Priory. With the exception of a small 
sally-pCMTt to the north, this, originally, was the single 
entrance to the building; for the three others, on the 
north and east sides, have been cut, with immense 
labour, through the solid walls. The material for the 
whole edifice is Roman brick, mingled with stone : but it 
is observable, that nearly all the brick is in broken" 
pieces; as if taken, which was undoubtedly the case, from 
the ruins of more ancient structures, the work of Romaa 
hands, that once decorated the streets of Camulodunum. 
Much of the stone, it is farther deserving of remark, is 
of the description commonly called Purbeck; .which, as 
it is npt produced by this part of the country, was also 
very probably conveyed hither, and used in building, by 
the Roman conquerors. The Castle suffered extremely, 
not much more than a century since, from an ill-judged 
attempt made by a certain John Wheely, who, purchasing 
it, for 110^., from the then owner, Robert Northfolk, 
Esq., with the intent and upon condition of demolishing 
it entirely, removed and sold many of the bricks, together 
with the greater part of the free-stone which composed 
the quoins and ratuch of the interior arches of the 
building. A fine well was at the same.time destroyed; 
and the summits of the towers and walls either forced 
to the ground by the mechanical powers of the screw,^ 
or blown up with ^npowder. But, after the waste of 
much time and exertion, the cement of the walls 
plainly appear^g of such strength and solidity, that the 
sale of the nKiterials was not likely to repay the expence 
of the projected demolition^ the undertaking was aban- 
doned ; and the remains are now very carefully preserved ^ 
by Mrs. James Round, the present occupant of the 
g/oundy under the proprietor, Cirarles Round, Esq. of 
Birch Hall 
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Entering the Castle by the- principal gate described,* 
the grand stair-case is immediately on the left, in the 
south-west tower. On the right, is a large over^ground 
arched vault; on a part of the exterior stone- work of 
which, just within the entrance, are to be seett small and 
ill-executed carvings, said to be of Helen, Constantine, 
&c.; but which are evidently modern, and, it may be, 
^were the work of some centinel, in the days when the 
Castle was a military fortress — the occupation of his 
watching hours, and designed only to relieve their 
tedium. An inscription is here visible, which, as some 
have pretended, cannot be read; but, on inspection, it 
is plainly nothing more than 

AlyaeKob Rogee Chambybleynan • * * 
God • • • • 

with a few other words, which, from the form of the 
letters, appear to have been cut about the time of 
Edward III., if not later. 

The south-west tower was left pretty entire, with the 
exception of its summit, by the destroying hands of John 
Wheely ; and, about 80 years since, it was re-furnished 
with a circular top, so that it is now completely covered 
in and protected from the weather. From this tower, 
over the entrance-way and vault before-mentioned, is a 
passage; along which, on the left, or side overhanging 
the interior square of the Castle, have been turned 
some modem arches of brick-work. Thh passage leads 
to the Chapel ; which occupies the upper portion of 
the south-east tower, or rather large circular bastion, 
whose arched top is of peculiar solidity. The length 

* The usual entrance for visitors is hj one ef the modern dooc- 
.wajs that have been alladed to, cut through the east wall. 
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of the chapel is 47 f^et; its greatest width, 40*; the 
height proportionable. It is now used as an armoury 
for the militia. In a recess stands a fine Roman urn, 
discovered in the Castle Yard. Below, is a strongly 
arched vault, used as a common prison, or bridewell. 

The Library-Room of the " Castle Society Book 
Club" is situated between the south-east and south-we&t 
towers, being rented of the proprietor by the Society^ 
who hold their meetings in it every Wednesday after- 
noon; as do the resident and neighbouring Magistrates 
of the County, on Saturdays, to transact their local 
business. The fine oak mantel-piece of this apartment, 
did not originally ornament it, but was placed there by 
B. Strutt, Esq. — ^The origin and objects of the Castle 
Society, will be detailed * under the head of ^' Literary 
and Scientific Institutions.'' 

On surveying the quadrangular space within the walls, 
now roofless and open to the heavens, though formerly - 
filled with a series of apartments, the first object that 
strikes the eye is a« strong interior wall, running north 
and south, pacts of which are built in the Roman, that 
is, in the herring-bone fashion. A fellow-wall to this> 
is now so nearly destroyed, that its position and 
remains must be sought after in order to be discovered. 
These walls enclosed a gaUery, communicating with the 
rooms on both sides of it, all of which appear to have 
been in the upper part of the structure : and there are 
yet to be seen two good chimnies in the thickness of 
the east, &nd the same number in that of the west 
external vail, turned with handsome Roman arches. 
At the s^uth end of the gallery,- on the ground-floor, is 
a strpng arched room, that receives a scanty portion of 
Mgtit through a small aperture in- the south wall of the 
Castle: this roQm» tradition says, was the last lodging 
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of those martjrs to the cause of a sovereign not wholly 
worthy of their devotedness. Sir Charles Lucas and Sir 
George Lisle. There are spacious vaults below the 
greater part of the edifice, the partition supporting 
the arches of which is in the exact shape of a cross; 
another commemorative circumstance, it may be, of 
the legend of Helen. These vaults were discovered 
by Wheely; who found them full of sand, which he 
carted away through a .breach made by him in the 
foundation- wall, where it is 30 feet in thickness, near 
the norlh-east comer: but his trouble, in this as in 
every other respect^ met not with a reward to equal his 
expectations. 

Through a door-way facing the north, now never 
opened, it is said that Sir Charles Lucas and Sir Geor^ 
Lisle were led forth to execution by command of Fair* 
fax. The visitant must tread the sod that grows over 
the scene of their cold-blooded sacrifice, with feelings, 
which we should presume did we attempt to prompt: 
esteem and pity must be conceded to those brave and 
. hardly-used knights by all, whatever may be their 
political views of the times in which they suffered, or 
their opinions of the real motives by which the Parlia- 
mentary General was led to this tragical Consummation 
of the ever memorable Siege. 

Both on the north and east sides, the Castle-precincts 
were secured by a deep ditch, and strong rampart of 
earth, which are now within the garden of Mrs. Round, 
as noticed in our perambulatory descrijption of the town 
Wallss^ The rampart itself is thrown vpon a wall, 
which formerly encompassed either the Cwtle, or that 
palace of Coel on whose site it stands: the buttresses, 
and other parts, of this old wall, were discovered 
nearly a century since. On the south and west sides, 
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another strong wall, with two gates, of the date &i the 
existing building, formed the boundary, in those direc- 
tions, of its bailey, or bailiwick. The southern line of 
this wall was taken down by Robert Northfolk, Esq. 
before-mentioned, who erected in its stead a range of 
houses facing the High Street. The westera wall ex- 
tended as far as to one side of St. Helen's Lane. 

Norden states Colchester Castle to have been built 
by Edward the Elder. That prince repaired indeed the 
town-walls, in the year 921, as is seea from the Saxon 
Chronicle ; and if there were in his time any remains 
of Coel's palace, he might very possibly restore them 
in some degree as a fortification in the manner of his. 
age* But the style of the present Castle is so evidently 
Norman, that there cannot be a doubt of its having been, 
erected after the Conquest*, when fortresses were reared 
in most of the considerable towns of England, with a 
view to the more perfect subjection of the inhabitants. 
Kot improbably too it was founded by Eudo Dapifer, as 
is asserted in the Monasticon; and in fundo palatii 
Coelis quondam Regis, according to the Colchester Chro«- 
nicle, anno 1 076. The original proprietor was the King ; 
and it continued in the crown until 1214, when John: 
granted it, al(Ag with the Borough, and the hundred of 
Tend ring, to a Stephen Harringood, during pleasure 
After passing through a variety of other hands, it at 
length became the property of Sir James Northfolk, 
Sergeant-at-arms to the House of Commons, whose son, 
Robert NorthfoJ*, Esq., enjoyed it after hinu But,. 
Iiaving impoverished himself by building the range of 
houses before spoken of, north of the High Street, the 
latter soW it, in l68S, to the Fia/iflla/ Wheely, who, 
disappointed of the hopes he had entertained from its 
pur<;hase, resold it to Sir Isaac Rebow, Knt. Of the 
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grandson of Sir Isaac, Charles Chamberlain Rebow, Esq. 
it was bought by Charles Gray, Esq., its possessor when 
Morant wrote,; and, as has been stated, it is now the 
property of Charles Round, Esq., of Birch HalL 

Colchester Castle, with its Bailey, though taxed in 
All-Saints' parish, was long considered independent of 
the Corporation, and not within any of the parocl^al 
boundaries. But it is certain that the Justices of the 
Borough, the Coroner, &c., have jurisdiction within it; 
and by a legal decision in 1810, it was made equally 
liable to the Poor-Rate of the parish of All Saints. 
The town itself was formerly feudatory to the Castle, 
by rents and many other duties and services; bat a 
discharge and exemption from these was purchased 
from Queen Elizabeth, and confiriaed by Parliament in 
the beginning of her reign. The donation to the ofEce 
of Steward of the hundred of Tendring, and the nomi- 
nation of the Bailiff of that hundred, have appertained 
to the proprietor of this Castle. And within, and for 
that hundred, a court is, and from time immemorial 
has been holden, from three week« to three weeks, by 
the Steward. 

All-Saints' Ckurch stands on the south side of the 
High Street, and has a handsome tower of flint-stones 
at the west end. It consists of a nave, chancel, and 
north aisle. Morant speaks of the «outh wall as built 
in the Roman or herring-bone fashioiv; but this wall 
has been modernised, and the cement vrith which it is 
covered probably conceals the herriog-boi^ work. It 
is not otherwise deserving of description. — T\ie present 
Rector is the Rev. Richard Hoblyn, A. M. 

The Census g^ve the houses in this parish at 75; 
male inhabitants, l63; females, 242; total popuUr 
tion, 405. 
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8.-^T. JAMES. 

The eighth and last parish, whose church is situated 
within the Walls, is that of St. James. Its boundaries 
are, on the west, All-Saints^ and part of St. Botolph's ; 
on the south, parts of St. Botolph's, St. Giles'js, and 
St* Mary Magdalen's; on the east, St.. Leonard's, 
Greenstead, and part of St* Botolph's ; and on the north, 
Mile-End. 

The Church of St. James, consisting of a nave, side 
aisles, and chancel, is large, regular, and in a consider- 
able degree handsome. Both the body and tower are 
of Roman brick, mingled with stone; but the chancel 
derives even an elegant character from the intermixture 
in its composition of flint anS polished stones. The only 
parochial edifice in Colchester, whose interior can 
compare with it, is St. Peter's. It boasts a handsome 
monument to. the memory of Arthur Winsley, Esq., 
Alderman of Colchester, and Justice of Peace for the 
county, who died in 1726-7> and was " the Founder 
and Endower of Twelve Charity Houses in St. Botolph's 
Parish," as says the insc^ption. The monument can- 
not be better described than by the item providing for 
its erection in his will;---" I give two hundred and fifty 
pounds, to be laid out on a Monument to be erected 
against the soutl^wall of the said church, with my 
statue cut out ij/marble, lying with the left hand under 
the head, and^ book in the right hand, and in a night- 
gown;"— tkese directions having been exactly followed, 
excepting only as regards, the situation of the monu- 
ment, which is not '^ against the south wall," but at the 
e^ end of the south aisle. The altar-piece of this 
church also deserves notice, as a striking proof of talent 
in the self-taught artist Carter, who was of poor parent- 
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age, aiid owed his education to. a charitable institution, 
the Blue-coat School, of this town. 

The ancient Monastery of the Grey Friars was situated 
in this parisb> and almost opposite the church; from 
which circumstance, that part of the High Street which' 
ran under the convent wall, was formerly called Freris, 
or Frere Street. It was founded in the year 1309} by 
Robert Baron Fitswalter, Lord of the manor of Lexden, 
who, in 1325, entered himself of this order, and became 
an inmate of his own foundation, in which he died the 
same year. As these Friars, agreeably to their found- 
er's rule, pretended not to call or hold any thing as their 
own, but to subsist by the labour of their bauds and' 
the contributions of the charitable, their establishment 
here, it may be presumed, was not large, nor their 
lands extensive. Accordingly, their entire possessions 
appear to have been comprised within little more than 
five acres, lying near the north-east angle of the Town- 
Wall; but belonging to an order, very popular on 
account of its affected austerities, they received plenti- 
ful alms and donations, and bequests of money to them 
were frequent. 

St. Anne's Chapel^ another ancient religious foundation, 
stands within the boundaries of St. James's parish, on a 
rising ground eastward of the tow n and river, and on 
the south side of the road leading to Harwich. When, 
or by whom, it was founded, appears not upon record. 
But it was in being, as an Hermitage, in the year 1406, 
and very probably earlier, in the reign of Henry II L; 
for in an allocation in the Exchequer of the latter period, 
there is an allowance stated to ** the Hermit of St. 
James's parish." We learn also from some presentments 
made at the law -hundred-courts in Colchester, that it 
was^ an Hermitage, and had a well near it, (yet in 
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cxistence,y called the Holy-weil. And there is farther 
reason to conclude, that it was an appendage to Su 
Botolph's Priory. A bam has been reared upon its 
remains, which latter form a Tery small portion of the 
building as it now stands* The Well, whose origin is 
most probably coeval with that of the Hermitage, has 
been recently repaired with brick-work : some cottagers 
residing opposite, still call it the Holy-welL 

To arrive at the object last mentioned, we must havo 
passed over Eait Bridge^ which crosses the Colne at the 
foot of East Hill. It is the handsomest of the three 
bridges at thjs town, having five well*fonned. arches of 
brick, surmounted by stone pilasters and an iron balus- 
trade. East Bridge was erected rather more than 
twenty years back. Both it and North Bridge were of 
wood when Morant wrote. 

From the Population Return we learn, that the 
houses in St. James's parish, in 1821, were reckoned at 
250; the male inhabitants, 590; females, 675; total 
population, 1265.— -Pi'esent EtctoTf the Rev. John 
Dakins, A. M* 
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PARISHES WITHOUT THB VTAULSl ▼!«• ST. BO* 

tolph's, ST. Giles's, st. mart magdal£n% 

AND ST. LEONARDOS, OTHERWISE THE HITHE. 



IN treating of the four Parishes which lie .without^ but 
contiguous to, the WaUs, we shall describe 

1— ST. BOTOLPH'S : 

the boundaries of which are, on the west, parts of the 

parishes of St Nicholas, Holy Trinity, and St. Giles; 

on the south, that of St. Giles; on the east, parts' of 

those of St. Mary-Magdalen, vSt. Leonard, Greenstead^ 

and St. James; and on t)ie north, parts of St. Nicholas's, 

All-Saints', St. James's, Mile-End, and Ardley. The 

Retu>rn of 1821 proved this to be the most populous 

parish of Colchester: giving the houses at 481; male 

inhabitants, 9^4; females, 11 66; total population, 2130. 

Its extent into the country is pretty considerable; 

and Morant speaks of it as " very populous" in his time, 

when the number of its houses was 409;— shewing 72 

to have been built since that period. As it contains no 

church in a fit state for the performance of divine ser^- 

vice, this parish is consolidated, for every ecclesiastical 

purpose, with that of All-Saints. 
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The distinguishing feature of St. Botolph's is its Priory^ 
whose remains have so long afforded a favourite subject 
for the painter, while they interested alike the loven^ of 
antiquity and picturesque effect. These impressive 
ruins are situated just without where stood St. Botolph's 
Gate ; and a little to the south of More Lane, so named 
from the more, or garden, fornierly attached to the 
Convent, a. part of whose ancient wall forms its southern 
line for some distance. Of the Priory itself there are 
scarcely any vestiges, the few existing portions of walU 
heing incorporated with a brewery erected on its site : 
it is the monastic Churchy of which we present a view 
to the reader, that we shall attempt to describe* 

The Historian of Colchester so often quoted, justly 
speaks of this edi^ce as ** noble and magnificent.'^ He 
gives the following as its dimensions, not including what 
formerly existed eastward of the present remains, and of 
which nothing is now to be seen, although the founda- 
tions might still, possibly, be traced. 

Length, within the walls, 108 feet. 

Width of the Nave, between the Pillars, 25 J feet. 

Width of the South Aisle, 9 feet, 1 inch and J. 
' Width of the North Aisle/9 feet, 7J inches. 

Diameter of the PiHar^' 5| feet. 

Thickness of the WoA Wall, at the \ 

Great Door ) ^ ' 
• Roman brick preponderates in the general appearance 
of these interesting ruins. The grand western front is 
ornamented, immediately above the principal entrance, 
with two 'distinct rows of intersecting semicircular 
arches^ which form* pointed arches at their intersections, 
in the manner supposed to have first suggested the 
style commonly called Gothic. Above these appears 
to have been a centrical circular window; but how. the 
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summk of this front termiaated, must be .matter of 
conjecture. At either angle, it is known, however, was 
a stately tower; of which the north-west " was standing," 
says Morant, "within the memory of man," The 
entrance is by a deeply-receding semicircular arch; the 
best specimen of the grand . Norman door-way now 
extant in Colchester; though much of it is hidden from 
the spectator by the accumulation of earth about it, to a 
height far above that of the original basement. 

The prevalence of the pure Roman semicircular 
arch, unaccompanied by Gothic ornaments, in these 
remains, points distinctly to that period of architecture 
for the rise of this religious foundation, at which our 
Norman lords had only begun to conceive of a pointed 
order, and that only through observing the eflfect acci- 
dentally produced by the combination of semicircular 
arches* The noble naVe elevates itself by a double row 
of such Roman arches, (the one surmounting the other) 
on each side; the soothern line of these, which is by fa;: 
the least perfect, is richly mantled near the west end 
with ivy, planted about forty years since by the pre- 
decessor of the present parish-clerk, who for more than 
fifty years enjoyed his office, and has a tablet in the 
ruins to his memory. The arches to the windows of 
the north aisle, it is observable, are pointed; and were 
of later erection, there can be little doubt from that 
circumstance, than the nave. Of the south aisle, the 
remains are very trifling; and no vestige of a chancel 
is now visible, that part of the building having of course 
shared the calamity that befel the entire eastern end. 

The situation of this fine conventual church, on the 
side of a declivity within range of Fairfaxes guns, (a 
battery having been planted on the high ground towards 
Wivenhoe,) was the cause of its sustaining such serious 
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injury from the attacks of the Parliament's General. 
At least it is more probable that it owed its present 
dilapidated state to this cause, than that the Royalists 
themselves should have battered it, as some have stated, 
to prevent the enemy from forming a lodgement within 
its walls. Until the period of the Civil Wars, St. 
Botolph's was considered the principal church of Col« 
Chester; and hither the Corporation, in their formalities, 
resorted on Sundays, and all public occasions, to hear 
the General Preacher,"* 

It remains to speak of the origin of this monastic 
establishment. — It was founded, about the beginning of 
the twelfth century, for canon>*regular of St. Augustine,t 

* <* Anodier pieo« of gnndtttr thej (the CoqKmtioD) had, whioh 
if DOW almoit entirely forgotten. That is, the Bailiffa, and after- 
warda the Major, bad a Chaplain, atjled the General or Common 
Preacher, or Lectorer : and the firit was about the jear 1664. He 
was generally some noted Preacher from Camhridge, chosen daring 
tjie pleasure of the Bailiffs, or Mayor, and Conunonaltj; and 
presented to, approved, and licensed, by the Bishop of London. 
JUis business was, to preach on Sundays in the afteilioon, Wednes- 
days in the forenoon, on the greater festivals, and on the fast and 
air days, coronation days, at elections, gaol deliveries, &o." — ^The 
last of these General Preachers was Dr. John Bdwards, chosen in 
1700.—- '< Their maintenance was first by sabscription : bat, in 1676, 
a salary of £40 per annom, payable quarterly by the Chamberlain, 
jtMB s^tlad upon them. Jn 1693, it was increased to 100 marks; 
tIs. £50 by patent, and £i6 13s. 4d. by sabscription. To that, in 
1610, an addition of £10 was made for a house. In 1630, the 
salary was raised to £100 besides £10 for a bouse. In 1662, it 
was reduced to £50; but in 1663, an addition of £10 was made 
thereto; and in 1668, another addition of £10— At length tiie office 
of a General Preacher d.windled into a few sermons, preached by 
some of the clergy in the Town, at the eleotion and swearing of a 
Mayor, &o." — Moroni, - 

t This Order claims St. Augosttne, Bishop of Hippo, for its 
founder, bat is undoubtedly of later date* W* havt good authority 
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by a monk named Eynulph, or Emulph, who became 
its first Prior. These canons were brought into England 
about the year 1109; and this House appears to have 
been the first of their order in the kingdom ; of which 
a bull of Pope Paschal IL, directed to Emulph and his 
brethren, in August, 11 i6, is evidence. Paschal gave 
them pre-eminence over every other house of the 
Augustine order in this country, and invested them 
with a general authority and jurisdiction over all such ; 
putting at the same time the churches of Trinity and 
St. Leonard, in London, under their government and 
obedience. The bull exempted them besides from all 
other ecclesiastical or secular jurisdiction ; and ordained, 
that, after Ernulph's death, the succeeding Priors should 
be chosen by their brother canons, or a majority of 
them ; and be consecrated, without fees, by the Bishop 
of London, (or, if he refused, by some other Bishop,) 
Irom whom they were to recerve v kind of episcopal 
office and power. Of the number of the canons, there 
is no record. Neither docs it appear that Ernulph 
settled on his new foundation any lands or other pos- 
sessions, except perhaps the site and gardens of the 
Priory. But it soon met with benefactors, akhough its 
Tevenues were never particularly ample. The original 
dedication was to St. Botolph and St. Julian. 

At the dissolution of the Monasteries, the site and 
/evenues, valued at £\\% 12s. 8d., were granted by 
Henry VIIL to Sir Thomas Audeley, Knt., Lord Chan- 
cellor of England ; who alienating them, the site passed 
through various hands, until it became a brew-house, 

for belieTiDg, tbst it was not till about the twelfth eentnrj that these 
eanoDs bad the title of St. Angnstine oonferred on them. — Ste Hist, 
i/t$ Orir. MMMiiq, Voh IL 
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'being such when Morant wrote, and continuing such, as 
we have stated, at the present period. 
' In St. Botolph's Street, in this parish, was born Dr. 
Samuel Harsnet, Archbishop of York in the seven- 
teenth century, a prelate very eminent for learning in 
his day, and who bequeathed his library to his native 
town.* He was the son of William Harsnet, or Has- 
nothe, a baker; and was baptized, June 20, 1576* 
Having acquired competent school-learning, probably 
in his birth-place, he was sent to Cambridge, and 
admitted of King's College in 1576. Ih 1586, he was 
chosen Master of the Free School in Colchester, but 
retained that situation little more than a year and a 
half. Being instituted, in June, 1 Sffjf^ to the vicarage of 
Chigwell, Essex, he successively acquired other church 
preferments, until at length, in 16099 ^^ ^^as elected 
Bishop of Chichester; and, ten years afterwards, was 
translated to the see of Norwich. But, being branded 
Avith the name of Arminian by the Puritans, he under* 
T^ent some trouble from the persecutions of that sect; 
and \n May, l624, he was accused by the Commons, 
at a conference, of several misdemeanours. Upon the 
death of George Montaigne, prelate of York, he was 
translated to the vacant archbishoprick in l628; but 
did not long enjoy his archiepiscopal dignity, since he 
died in l631, and was buried in Chigwell church. 

Dr. John Bastwick, whose voice was heard so loud 
above the din of the political and puritanical squabbles 
of the seventeenth century, and whose zeal heaped so 
many troubles on his own head, was also a resident in 
this parish ; having practised physic for a while in Eld 
Lane, though he was not a native of Colchester, being 

* See << CasUe Sooiety Book Cfab:'' Part II. cBap. 9. 
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Vorp at Wfittle in this county. Full particulars of his 
life, for which we cannot afford room, may be seen in 
thfr BiQgraphia Britannica. 

The Theatre of Colchester is situated in that part of 
Queen Street, which lies within the limits of St. Bo- 
tolph's. It is a plain brick building, internally conveni- 
ent, but without pretensions to architectural elegance. 
The performers are of the Norwich company, and 
commence their season here a little before Christmas. 



a.— ST. GILES. 

St. Giles's parish is bounded, on the north and west, 
by St. Botolph's, and parts of Holy Trinity, St« Mary's, 
and Stanway ; on the south, by parts of Layer de la Hay, 
Bere-church, and East Doniland ; and on the east, by 
the last-mentioned parish, by the river Colne, and the 
Hithe. It9 extent into the country is considerable ; as 
the names of some of the adjoining parishes will shew« 
The present Rectar is the Rev. J. W. Morgan, A. M. 

As the Priory of St. Botolph formed the prominent 
subject of the preceding section, so the once rich and 
Stately Abbei/ of St. John will make the principal figure 

in this. 

The Abbey, dedicated to the honour of Christ and 
John the Baptist, was one other of those princely works 
of £udo Dapifer, of which mpre than one have been 
already mentioned. And as the foundation of this 
monastery is by far the best authenticated act of munifi* 
cence recorded of a personage so famous in Colchester 
annals, as well as that best illustrative of his character, 
we shall take the present oppoitunity to narrate some 
particuWs concerning him. 

£udo wl^ the fourth, son of Hubert de Rie, servant 
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and favourite to William, suraamed the Conqueror, and 
was honoured, nc)t less than his father, with the most 
substantial marks of our first Norman monarches affec- 
tion. From William he received no less than twenty-five 
lordships in Essex, seven in Hertfordshire, one in Berk- 
shire, twelve in Bedfordshire, nine in Norfolk, and ten 
in Suffolk ; besides being appointed Sewer, or Steward, 
of the royal household. He was particularly instru- 
mental to the elevation of William Rufus to the throne. 
For, being in Normandy with the young prince, when the 
Conqueror was on his death-bed there, he advised him 
not to neglect so fair an opportunity of prosecuting his 
claims, especially since his elder brother Robert, and 
the Norman barons, were Known to be adverse to them. 
He accompanied William to England ; where they kept 
secret the late king's death, until they had obtained 
possession of the royal treasure at Winchester; and 
Eudo had secured the fidelity of the keepers of the 
castles of Dover, Pevensey, Hastings, &c. to his party, 
by promises on oath exacted from them, to deliver up 
those important fortresses to such persons only as he, 
in quality of Steward to the Conqueror, and invested 
with powers by him for this especial purpose, shoi^ld 
appoint. The death of. the King was then formally 
declared, and thus was William the Second seated 
quietly upon his father's throne. 

In gratitude for these important services, the new 
monarch loaded Eudo with favours, and he became one 
of the most eminent barons in the kingdom. The town 
of Colchester, which had suffered much from the 
oppressive system of government pursued by the crea- 
tures of the Conqueror, and having some knowledge 
perhaps of the personal character of the favourite, 
deiHred to put themselves under his protection^ and 
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receive bim as their governor. Their desire was 
complied vrith: £udo arrived; and, by his vigorous 
measures of reform, and prompt redress of grievances, 
gave general satisfaction. He built, as tradition asserts, 
and has been noticed, the Castle, the Moot-Hall, and 
the ancient house opposite the latter, bearing the date 
1090. All which done, he resolved to provide for the 
wealth of his soul, in the manner recommended by 
the superstition , of the times, that is, by founding a 
monastery. 

For this purpose he pitched upon a pleasant eminence 
south of the town, on which stood the little dwelling, 
or hermitage, of one Siric, a priest, and a wooden 
church, famed for the miracles said to be performed 
within its walls,* dedicated to St. John the Evangelist. 
Accordingly, on the 29th of August, IO96, the ground 
was marked out, in presence of Maurice, Bishop of 
London, who highly applauded the design, and work- 
men set to level and prepare the place. And, the 
year following, after Easter, Eudo himself laid the 
first stone. 

But difficulties occurred in the establishment of 
monks in the new convent; and much jangling took 
place between the txoo at first sent from Rochester, and 
their two successors from the same place, and Eudo, 
chiefly owing to the inability of the tatter, during 
a temporary disgrace he sustained with Henry 1., to 
settle revenues upon his foundation. Nay, Eudo even 
" began to repent, and to wish he had never thought of 
his monastery." However, Stephen, Abbot of York, at 
length provided him, to his great joy, with thirteen 

* In particaltr, *' on dark nightSi heaTenly lights were often seen 
there, and voioei praising God heard, when no one was within."-- 
Morant* 
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monks, (tliose from Roohester haviiig returned to Iheir 
place,) of whom ooe was to govern under the title of 
Provo&t, or Prior, and ia process of time to be ordained 
Abbot. The building was then cai^ried on with renewed 
vigour, under the direction of William, a priest, nephew 
to the founder, who spared neither pains nor money ia 
furthering the undertaking. Meanwhile the monks 
lived agreeably to the strictness of their order, the 
Beiiedictine;* serving God regularly in their church, 
exercising hospitality, and, in fine, practising in their 
full extent those virtues, which proved the most effec- 
tual foundation of all our celebrated monasteries, and 
to which the superstition that almost necessarily ac- 
companied them in that age, was regarded only as 
an additional ornament. At last, Hugh, one of the 
thirteen, was chosen Abbot, and consecrated by Bishop 
Maurice about the year 1104: both before and af^er 
which event, the sanctity of the inmates of St. John'is 
having grown into the general theme, and their example 
prevailing with the neighbourhood, the number of the 
monks was gradually increased, until it amounted to, 
and for a time appears to have exceeded, twenty; 
beyond which there was no increase at the Dissolution. 
The church was very solemnly consecrated on the Idth 
of January ; at which time it was munificently endowed 
by the founder, and other devout persons, whose 
grants were offered upon the altar. Nor can there be 
a doubt, that such an application of property, in that 
rude era, was attended with much benefit to society; 
for, besides employing great numbers of officers and 
servants^ monasteries then daily entertained the infirm 

* The Bencdietiiie Order was founded so eorlj as fotrards the 
begiimiiig of the sath centnrj, bj St. Benedict, bom at Nursi ia 
ItaJj, about the year 480.^Jlf(wiaff. Angh wl. h 
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and diseased poor, besides all travellers 'who passed 
their doors, and in fact very nearly answered the 
threefold purpose of poor-house^, inns, and hospitals— > 
not to mention that of religious devotion, which, we 
ought not to dispute, was in very many instances con- 
sistent and sincere. £udo enlarged upon his former 
bounty when he found his end approaching; for, besides 
an additional manor, he bec^ueathed to his monastery a 
hundred pounds in money, '^ his gold ring with a topaz, 
a standing cup with a cover adorned with plates of gold, 
together with his horse and mule/' He died at the 
castte of.Preaux, in Normandy; and, agreeably to his 
desire, was .eonveyed to England, and buried in the 
Abbey of his founding, February 28, 1120. — At the 
Dissolution, the Abbey, with its revenues, were valued 
at ^523. 17^* 9d>; which sum, small as it was in 
proportion to th^ actual value, Speed, by a very unac- 
countable mistake, renders at only 08/. 01 s. OSd, 

The remains of this once famous Monastery are now 
so totally demolished, that, with the exception of the 
stately Gateicay, of which our engraving presents a 
view, scarcely a. stone of it can be said to stand upon 
another, A porter's lodge, it is true, adjoins the 
gate-way : a part of the monastic offices, on the west, 
is converted into a barn; and the garden-walls are 
sufficiently entire to mark the area they described, 
comprehending about fourteen acres. But of the 
general outline of the buildings, tradition even will 
not furnish us with an idea; and the very spot where 
was situated the spacious Church of the Abbey, is not 
certainly known. 

It is generally believed, however, that this latter 
structure stood.south*east.of the gate-way; and a draw-^ 
ing iu MS. in the Cottonian Library, taken before the 
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suppression of the monasteries^ fortuniitely atfords us its 
*^ south prospect/' From this we may observe, that it was 
in the usual Gothic form of a cross ; that it had tran* 
septs ; and a low square tower at their intersection with 
the nave and chancel. From the centre of this tower 
arose a short circular spire, with four others at its 
angles, all surmounted with a ball and cross. This 
tower was turretted; as was one of the two round 
towers placed at the angles of the west end. Equally 
as regards uniformity aiul elegance of proportions, the 
Abbey-church appears to have been infinitely exceeded 
by its rival of St. Botolph's Priory: y^t, had it been 
permitted to remain to our day, the structure would 
have present<*d us with a very curious example of 
Gothic architecture in the twelfth century. In th^ 
lancet windows of the chancel, and central tower; in th« 
detached quatrefoils dispersed over the building; and in 
the more spacious lights, simply muUioned, and slightly 
canopied, of what seems to have been a south aisle; we 
discern the early and successive stages of our ecclesi* 
astical style : while in the perfectly castellated form of 
the. almost windowlesis round tower at the south-west 
angle, we may remark the difficulty witb which our 
ancestors separated even from their religious edifices 
kome notions of a keef\ 6r defensible refuge in cases 
oi extremity. 

The Gate^way still standing, it may be here re« 
marked, is evidently of much more recent date than 
was the Abbey-church. The carved work that over* 
rutis its front, and the ^gures c^ angels, &c. Surmounting 
its portals ; the crocketted pinnacles, square heads to the 
windows, and niches elegantly canopied ; seem to point 
to its -very probable erection at so late a period as the 
beginnings or perhaps even as the middle^ of the fifteenth 
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century. The material is hewn stone and flint, without 
any mixture of Roman brick ; a circumstance that would 
alone bespeak its comparatively modern era. Every one 
will observe, that, commandingly as it stands at the 
upper part of St. John's Green, (a situation which over- 
looks the greater part of Colchester,) it must have 
formed a noble and striking entrance to' the monastery. 
The Abbot of St. John's was mitred ; that is, he was 
one of those twenty-eight in England, who enjoyed the 
{privileges of wearing a mitre, and of sitting in the 
Upper House of Parliament. He was distinguished by 
the high style of, JBy the Grace of God^ and, jBy Divine 
Pennission, The Abbey itself was invested with very 
high privileges. For it had full jurisdiction in determining 
causes in all the lands adjoining to the monastery ; and 
the same honour, liberty, and laws, as had the Church of 
St. Peter at Westminster. By which latter distinction 
is to be understood, that it was ex^empt from all episco- 
pal and other jurisdiction; free from suits of counties 
and hundreds, from Sheriff's aids, and amerciaments of 
counties; from pleas of forest, waste, ai>d reward; as 
well as from passage, pontage, warnage, burg-penny, 
aver:3)enny, ward-penny, dane-geld, &c.; with many 
other privileges and immunities, comprehended in the 
charter granted by Richard I. Notwithstanding all 
yhich, it appears from Colchester records, thai the 
Abbots were constantly endeavouring to encroach upon 
the liberties and privileges of the town. But a period 
yr9& to be put to their ambition and their mitred pride, 
by that scourge of churchmen, the terrible EightliL 
Henry; and though the Superior of St. John's wa9 one 
of the staunchest supporters of spiritual power ^g^nst 
temporal prerogative, he only hastened thereby his 
own end, without averting the fate of the monjistery he 
governed. 
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John Beche, the last Abbot, was one of the three 
distinguished by the mitre, (the two others being of 
Glastonbury and Reading) who had the boldness to 
refuse a surrender to the last, or to subscribe to the 
king^s supremacy; and for his contumacy being attainted 
of high treason, he was hanged at Colchester, December 
1 , 1 539- Tradition even says, that the town-magistrates 
invited him to a feast, and not till his arrival among 
them either shewed or informed him of the royal 
warrant; when they hung him without farther ceremony. 
Henry granted a lease of the site of this Abbey to Sir 
Thomas Darcy, Knt.; from whom, after one or two 
intermediate possessors, it passed into the Lucas family, 
who were of great antiquity in this neighbourhood, and 
of whom was the heroic martyr to the interests of 
Charles L John Lucas Esq., the purchaser of the 
monastery, converted its remains into a noble seat; 
which continued the residence of the family, until it 
being discovered that Sir John Lucas, Knt. (elder brother 
to Sir Charles, and afterwards Lord Lucas) was about 
to declare for the royal cause, the Parliamentary party 
plundered and nearly demolished it. And as what was^ 
left after this calamity, had to sustain the ordeal of 
possession by Fairfax, while he battered the town from 
the Green, and possibly from its very site, the absence 
of every vestige of the seat of the Lucases, no less than 
of the convent of a prior age, becomes matter of less 
surprise to the modem enquirer. 

The Church of St. Giles stands near the north-west 
comer of St. John's Garden, in rear of the supposed site 
of- the /Abbey-church. It has a body, chancel, and 
north aisle. Little more than the chancel was in a fit 
state for the performance of divine service when Morant 
wrote; the rest having become ruinou^ either through 
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neglect, or at the period of the Siege: the Historian 
justly considered the latter as the more probable. But 
all the ruinous part was restored a few years since; and 
the entire edifice, externally and internally, is now 
extremely neat. 

In a vault under the north aisle of this church, which 
belonged to the neble family of Lucas, lie interred the 
remains of Sir Charles Lucas, and his companion in 
-arms and in death, Sir George Lisle ; their bodies having 
been conveyed hither after their execution, and buried 
in a very private manner. When their funeral was 
«fterwards magnificently solemnized, a slab of black 
marble was placed over the vault, and the following 
' inscription cut upon its surface, in unusually large and 
,deep characters^ 

" Under this Marble ly the Bodies of the two most 
'Valiant Captains, Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir George 
Lisle, Knights, who for their eminent Loyalty to their 
Soverain, were on the 28th day of August l648, by the 
.command of Sir Thomas Fairfax, the General of the 
Parliament army, in cold blood barbarously murdered.'' 
There is a itradilion in Colchester, that George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, who married Lord 
Fairfax's only daughter, finding ^hat this epitaph re- 
elected upon the memory of his father-in-law, applied 
to Charles IL to have it erased. The King mentioned 
ihe Duke's desire to Lord Lucas; when his Lordship 
replied, that he would readily obey his Majesty's 
commands, provided his Majesty would allow an 
inscription to be placed in room of that removed, to 
the following effect: *' That Sir Charles Lucas, and 
Sir George Lisle, were barbarously murdered for their 
loyalty to King Charles L; and that his son, King 
Charles IL, ordered the memorial of their loyalty to be 

w 
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erased/' Upon which just reproof, it is said, the King, 
instead of ordering the obliteration of the inscription, 
gave directions that the characters might be more 
deeply engraven than at first. 

A hamlet in this parish is called the Old Hither (or 
Old Harbour^ from the circumstance that there vessels 
•unloaded their merchandize, before the river was made 
navigable to the present, or New Hithe, at St. Leonard's. 
But the old harbour must have been now slighted not 
less than between five and six hundred years. 

Population Return of St Giles's parish: — houses, 
^79; male inhabitants, 6lO; females, 716; total 
population, 1326. 

$.— ST. MARY MAGDALEN'S 

is the smallest parish in Colchester; the houses, in 
1821, enumerating only 83; the male inhabitants, 231; 
females, 240; total population, 471. Its contents in 
land are about fifty acres, and comprise little more than 
Magdalen Street and Green. 

The Church, standing on the north side of Magdalen 
Green, is a very small building, of a single pace, tiled. 
The little chancel, which is modem, is of brick. The 
west end, with its wooden turret, were damaged by 
lightning in 1739; but were subsequently repaired. 

The Hospital dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, is a 
very ancient foundation, having, like the Abbey, Castle, 
&c. &c. derived its origin from £udo the Steward, who 
designed it for the reception of leprous and infirm 
peo|)le. The Lepers had tithes of St. John's Abbey; 
and several of our early monarchs were their benefac* 
tors. But, in the reign of Edward I., Abbot Adam de 
Campes not only withheld their tithes, and a pension of 
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six pounds a year granted them by Henry 1, out of the 
convent's manor of Brightlingsea, but, having artfully 
desired to see their charter, committed it to the flames. 
Not content with which, he took away their common 
seal; compelled them to swear obedience to him; and 
turned such as refused this homage out of their dwellings. 
The poor brethren applied to Parliament, however, for 
redress, and were reinstated. 

Upon the general destruction of the Hospitals in 
Edward the Sixth's reign, this underwent the common 
fate. But it does not appeiur to have been, immediately 
granted away; for, in the year 1558, it was hfdi by 
Bonner, Bishop of London, in free-alms. Afterwards,, 
the lands belonging to it were squandered away, and 
some irrecoverably lost ; and the Chapel of the Hospital 
was entirely demolished. However, in the year l6lO, 
James I. refounded the institution, under the title . of 
" The College or Hospital of King James within the 
suburbs of the town of Colchester;'' restoring all the 
lands, revenues, and possessions, settled upon it by the 
original founder, and making the regulations following 
respecting it. — ^That it should consist of ^a Master, and 
five poor persons, single, or married ; th^t the Master 
should have the cure of the souls of the p^irishioners of 
St. Mary Magdalen, and pay each of the said five poor 
persons fifty-two shillings a year, at the four terms of 
the year, by equal portions; that the poor persons, 
chosen by the Master, should remain for life, unless 
removed by him for a reasonable cause; that therMas* 
ter and poor persons should form a body corporate^ and 
have a common seal; &c. &c. The visitor is thjs Lord 
Chancellor, or Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, who has 
the gift of the mastership. 

The Masters of this Hospital are often mentioned in 
the records of the town, but seldom by name, so thai little 
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can be known respecting them. But we have historical 
notice oiGabrUlHfmeyfoldj D.D., Vicar of Ardley, who 
was Master at the commencement of the civil wars of 
the seventeenth century, and who (says Morant) "had 
his house rifled by the mob of all its furniture ; his bills, 
bonds, and evidences taken away ; and not a shelf left 
behind, nor a pin to hang his hat on/' On which occa- 
sion the parish-register was destroyed, with possibly 
many memorials of this foundation. The present Master, 
the Rev. John Robert Smythies, A. M., erected upon the 
site of the old Hospital the existing range of substan- 
tial brick buildings, constructed for the occupation of 
a Master and five widows, who now reside therein. 

Of the Barracksy situated, until the close of the late 
war, on the south side of Magdalen Street, there are 
now no vestiges, if we except a few of the officers' 
houses, which have been converted into private resi- 
dences, and some cottages constructed from the materials 
of the former buildings. A very small military party 
is continued at the inconsiderable new barracks (of later 
erection) at a short distance; and thus has vanished the 
martial bustle that for successive years pervaded Col- 
chester and all the principal towns of this county, to 
the regret of not a few, who derived from it a very 
considerable increase to their daily business. 

ST. LEONARD'S, OTHERWISE THE HITHE. 

This is a small parish, named from its church dedi- 
cated to St. Leonard, and the Saxon Hyth^ signifying a 
harbour, as it constitutes the harbour of Colchester. It 
has, on the west and south, St. Mary Magdalen's and 
parts of St. James's, St. Botolph's, and St. Giles's; on 
the east, Greenstead; and on the north, parts of St, 
Botolph's and St. James's. 
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The Hilhej which gives all its present consequence 
to this parish, was in former times the most important 
adjunct to the whole town, being that from which it 
acquired the name and honours of a port, although 
distant eight or nine miles from the German Sea: the 
chief magistrate, it appears, was originally styled 
port-reeve* This harbour appears to have been very 
early frequented, although we have no exact account of 
its formation, nor of the time at which the old Hithe fell 
into disuse. But records of the date 1276^ being the 
most ancient court-rolls of the town extant, mention 
the present harbour by name ; and it appears from an 
account taken in the 17th of Richard II., that seventy- 
two vessels entered it from the 9th of July to the 29th 
of December, 1393. 

Various resolutions of the town authorities, and acts 
of the legislature, have passed for the cleansing, Widen- 
ing, and deepening of the channel and river, and for 
the maintenance of the haven, from time to time. 
Puties payable to the Corporation, upon the import and 
export of commodities, were very early exacted, and 
their proceeds directed to be applied to these purposes. 
A Water-bailiff was appointed to collect the dues; 
but of late years the duties of that officer have chiefly 
respected the oyster-dredgers, whose licenses for dred- 
ging issue from the Corporation. 

Vessels of from 100 to 150 tons burthen can unload 
at the quay, but few exceed 100 tons. At Wivcnhoe, 
which is nearer the sea, and perhaps is most properly 

« The arms of the town, as a port, are a Raven ; and the seal 
affixed in 1348 to the foandation deed of Joseph Elianore's chantry, 
(the most considerable of the ten institntions of this kind fonnded in 
the times of Romish snper«tition in Colchester,) bears this bird, with 
the inscription round it, si gill, cvstod. port. coLECEbT. 

W a 
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the port of Colchester, the burthen is frequently 300 
tons. The goods imported are sundries, chiefly in 
exchange for com and flour. Newcastle coal is an 
article of considerable import: it is brought in lighters 
from Wivenhoe to the Hithe, and pays a duty of Is. per 
ton to the Paving-Act Commissioners of the Borough, 
upon whom, by an act passed in 1811, devolves the 
superintendance of the cleansing and maintenance of 
the harbour. The tonnage imposed by the same Act 
on all ships and vessels entering or leaving the channel, 
varies from 2d. to Is. : it is received by the Collector of 
the Customs, for the Commissioners, in aid of the same 
purposes. Small craft formerly navigated the river 
up to East Bridge, but this practice has been many 
years discontinued. At New Quay, about a quarter 
of a mile nearer Wiv^enhoe, pleasure yachts, &c. are 
t>uilt for noblemen, and others: one of these, lately 
constructed for that distinguished member of the Yachi 
Club, the Marquis of Anglesea, is considered one of 
the flnest vessels of its kind in the kingdom. 

A foot-bridge was first erected at the Hithe, about the 
year 1406-79 by consent of the Bailifls and Council of 
Colchester; who covenanted with the builders that its 
width should not exceed eighteen inches, that it should 
never be made passable for horse or cart, that if it 
proved of prejudice to the town it should be immedi* 
ately demolished, and that it should not hinder the 
navigation to East Bridge. — Such was the cautious 
policy of the town^s ancient authorities. But more 
liberal ideas prevailing in 1473, a bridge adapted to 
the passage of men, horses, and carriages, was then 'first 
built; and the present structure succeeded it in 1737* 
It is a very plain erection of brick, having three arches. 
All the bridges are now kept up by the Corporation, 
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though assessments for their repairs were anciently 
made upon the several parishes. The pontage at one 
time yielded a considerable profit, but was relinquished 
with a view to the general benefit of those occupied in 
commercial pursuits. 

St Leonard's Churchy consisting of a nave^ two aisles, 
and chancely is of good size, and well-proportioned. 
Morant speaks of the roof of the nave and side aisles as 
^' of exquisite workmanship ;'^ adding, '^ the roof of the 
chancel is wainscotted, and on the boards are painted 
the Patriarchs, or ancestors of Jesus Christ, according to 
his genealogy in St. Matthew and St. Luke/' Nothing 
of tiiis, however, is now visible : but an inscription in- 
forms us that the edifice was repaired in 1815; when 
. the wainscotting spoken of, it seems, was removed, 
being in a state of irreparable dilapidation. 

The return of 1821, gave the houses in this parish 
at 131) male inhabitants, 419; females, 425; total 
population, 844 — ^Present Rector^ the Rev. Thomas 
Parry, A. M. 
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